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7bv Notion*'! P "\ '*f r ; nfi^> onyi s ono'-: 

* 

sdnntion \ chP'J-cpntred jppro * f ;t to education in the 
r.',r,?. :< l 11 l,j*r efforts */ un; vur *1 enrolment ‘Hid 

;miverc 1 retention o; rl.j l-'i or. unto ^4 y< ; ^0 of nqo anil 
r-ubc tar.tid improvement in the »?unli*y o,f education* The 
' 4 PE highlights that "4 v; *,rn., vu* and encouraqir.q 

approach in *.vhtch ail concerned char** a solicitude for the 
ru-o of the child, is Du* nc*s t motivation for U,c child in 
attend school and learn" and that s 11 child" can trod and 


activity based price-' s of learning should be adopted at the 
Primary statre", In this context the National Policy of 
shine a Use, el - A stresses the i.*.r> i io aUov; first generatier, 
lorirneri to set their own uuto ai learning and to provide 
supplementary remedial instruction t them, to increase the 
Ci*r.;por>nt r 'f crar.ir ivo learning as the child grows and 10 


cl eve lor 


vnu 

« * « <® iJ 1 


t hj si; ;h 


<>.• i < s*- 


evaiiiiiin a n » 


dicaggregated as iuasV'b' -*»r«d i* adjust school timings as 


aril as vacations to the convenience A f children. 


The importance A f chiid-centred approach to education 
at the elementary stage van also highlighted in the 
Programme of Action (P 0 .\) for implementation 'if “he 
National Policy of Education, The POA points out that 
‘'by making elementary duration child^tefitred, we v Mjlri 
be introducing a louq-^waited reform in the system' 1 , It 



points rut that Hhe : ' "* ‘ 

will be to make eriu ati. A r, • ‘ V ' * ! ’ * *' 1 ' * 1 * ‘‘ * ‘ ? 

i 

learning activity, rvu.-i *. - * 

authoritarian Instmct: ■' f."» 

The National r-Ucy * i : :■ t, • r *u “ 

define the sc^pe and t.hni<‘ -s.’ "' ‘ * ■*** ; 

approach to education, 

Keeping those* *,*, van *■*' ' >"■ <* k ->*-• ' 

of Educational Pnyc. iwio-uynn't-rd. ■ , : ‘ * <• i <• 

NCERT, New Delhi oiqanir.'d * .«**! ’■ ;* 

Centred Education : Ds i f <>: **. *. V? . „ • • • . ,3 

Approach' from 10th to 12th f v *'\ *•,«* hl\ ' , , 

Over 160 Intellectuals, Pi of**' ■ ! , V :*. t <*. ■<«.*,t i,* ,* * >,, 

Educational Adminktrii''^, Di- ,,ii ; , u $ ,*■ < * • , ■ „, 

Workers, Opinion Lend. 1 *’-', ,r * . : 

and PedagoqistB pai H clnated is, i }; ' • '■ y ” I ; f * * {, * 1 , f «• 
provoking papers were contributor t ,y t!,«'*.♦» imjUi ii .Hits * 

These papers have been circulate-:: u*i t».c .ntj y in 

two volumes and the abstract*:, cf the papers b.*vu aisc fcu*c>r, 
circulated over a wider range. 

a* * +■ 

Based on the proceed inns of the nino different 
sessions of this Symposium, very c'-jor.t, utilitarian and 
realistic recommendations wore formulated and the present 



( iii ) 


Report incorporates the details of the entire proceed i ngs» 
discussions held and the salient recommendations. A 

rnpr.„Acnsive and concrete follow-up action plan has elso 
boon proposed towards the end of the Report and it is 
hoped that the Education Division of HRD and the State 
government Education Departments will find this Report 
nnd the suggested follow-up action plan as extremely 
useful in making education really innovative and child'— 
centred as far as passible in the coming near future. "It' 
will be necessary for the State Education authorities to 
hold. Workshops and Seminars on the central theme of -the 
National Symposium in order to actualize and put into 
practice the salient features of the said Symposium; 


P.L.MALHOTRA 

DIRECTOR 

NCERT 
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. The, National Poi icy of . 

clearly sLatad that » a w ' ' Cf,U ° n \ 1986 has very 

... , a warm, wel coml 

approach in which all mn 9 and encouraging 

concerned sham 

needs of the child i., +k * -i ' 9 solicitu de for the 

to attend school ^ ch *« 

and activity-based process'of . Chlld ." Centred education 

nt the Primary stage". ^ be adop *- d 

components of learning situati ‘ ' ^ ^ ^ tf>ree 

and the on ' ■ ^ Chlld ’ «>• teacher 

na the environment the most in- m. 

«. 9 1 le91tl “te Place,of pride 

should go to-the child.^He she,a o 

Divot of d 96 regardsd ^ the- chief 

pivot of learning. The,child notion,,, „ 

i , ^ kee ‘ Ds pace with "the 

school routine work, but learns 1 m , 

. . . . . largely through his own 

thinking,^reasoning, creativity and actions _ 

* «• > , 1 
Joseph Chilton Peirm m-u* , 

' ls book 'Magical •Child r 

nus beautifully written,, 1 ' Ws hiv P n m 

"five a cultural notion that 

if children were not .engineered, if we did not-manipul a te 
them, they would grow as beasts in the field., Thls ls * he 
wildest fallacy in the world", - ... 

Since the whole world is unanimous regarding the 

fact 'that the chief purpose of education is to draw out 

the best available in each ( u- L 

' each child' (which has been advocated 

by the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi), it ls 
imperative that the entire focus of education should 


now 
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* i ' A 


be converged on tbo 1 qost.lt,' d-V'.loy; 
rather than develooinci f-nun^aut coo;,; l.v- 
curriculum and traditional 41 4 “«- '* 

text-books, 


ji» 


« 




r* 


Considering these Mocets, the 'he, rrvo* v', * '■ 

Psychology,Counscllinq '■no Guid no- rj *nc ’“T orp.^U 
a National Symposium on ‘Child Control Ih/’ “ if 
Approaches including Behaviour-‘1 Awr'i fr^r 111h t* 

12th October,1988 in the !“IE Campus, I:/ i* . c* v Is, 
Scholars, Academicians* Professors, N«n-norAnt "oijiuit -v a, 

*n 

Writers, Social workers, Opinion *-i. ro »/i inuo U'-'.'l 


Administrators from all owi the country wo 


'.Vi 


* * , 


; 


contribute papers -on the followin'? salient *•*. 


1. Foundations, principle .nd uoi ^ny of of,; io-*coftr u 

education - Psychologicil, Socio’u-ic 1, i, 

Pedagogical, Philosophic" 1 .1 and aUto r>'*,. 

2, Development of innovative instructs c >1 11 • rl-H :*■ 
child-centred education at the- -.1 ntoy aiv* t env; * 
stages in languaoes, social sc.i,.-nc-:n, p;r,lc science 
and other subject areas, 

3 i Curriculum renewal and chi Id-centred education, 

4, Assessment and evaluation for child-centred yduc^tioni 
development of tools and techniques c or ns*,ispment cf 
abilities, interests, aptitudes, personality end 
achievement* preparation ?.nd maintenance of ennui tiv< 
profiles of children, 

5, Communication between teachers, parents and the 
community*, strategies, approaches, materials and the 

media. 
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TiKirfv- r preparation: 
tr ;ning m<. thodolorji 
education: need for 
c.urrif.ulo of ccachrr 


pre-servi.ce and in-service 
os and strategies for child-con 
corresponding modification in' 
training r institutions. ' 


doored 


Behavioural models for child-centred education such 
xnfoj motion processing model, social learning model 
-and o th'-r behaviou'ral modification models. 


/\ffuctivo domain; teaching—learning strategies and "the 

cuirsculn. 

Psychological and Guidance Services to meet -the needs 
ol children spocinlly for. selected groups such as 
qifted, creative, disadvantaged, educationally bac kw ord 
and others. 

■ ~ , * t* 

Orion loti on. of educational administrators and personnel 
reportsihlo for inspection .and. supervision of schools 
in the context of implementing child-centred - educ-.=^ -fci on 
in a chnnj s. 

Perennial research, development and ■ extension in thi o 
aroi of child-con trod' education. . ,, 

Principles and 'practices of chi-ld-ce.ntred education, in 
some developed and developing countries - comparativ.e 
educational approach. - ._ 

• * 
Training for creative 'behaviour- in the-.-" con text of 
child-centred education# ' 

t* • 

i > k 

Role of child-centred, extra-mural activities in the 
1 1 <: f development of the' individual. . „ 1 

Rol” of micro-computer and CBL packages in ’child- 
centred education. • * 

Rol , of educational technology (including media) xn 
chiLd-centred education. 


The c hi Id— ce n tr ed education — futuristic perspec tiv q . 


On-qoina experiments in the ■ child-centred approach. -bo 
cdvc tion, both in India and abroad. ^ ^ 

Motivation and motivational aspects xn phild-ceatred 

education. . “ ■ : " s , *- 

Mastery learning 'and CRT ih child-centred.-educatror^ . 


Concept development, diagnostic testing 
teaching for child-centrec educa 


an’d reme.dial 
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07 papers wore received from th-su d.ionif'ti s id 
the field of education mu '..owe - ti>1 -.dwinis taction -..tti 
these wore circulated to 1'. the p,-*r ticipntinn exports 
before the Symposium in the form of two volumes. The 
Abstracts of the papers were also circulated well in tint, 
to all those experts. 

The National SyrnoosiUm v^aS divided into nine 
different sessions nb mentioned uolnvr. * 

1, Child-Centred Education! Some Theoretical Considorstion* 

2, Need-Based curriculum For Child-Centred Education* 

3, 1 School and ChiId-Centred Education. 

4, Teacher Effectiveness for Child Management. 

5, Evaluation, Philosophy and Procedures. 

6* Research and Innova Lions in Child Centred Education. 

7, Use of Computers and Educational Tochnoloqy with 
Reference Lo Child Centred Education, 

8, Child-Cen red Education-Future Perspective. 

9, Salient Recommendations of the National,Symposium. 

The present Report consists of the details of the 
proceedings at the various sessions; relevant details of 
the discussions held; salient recommendations in each 
session and a eomorehensive and detailed follow-up action 
programme for future telescopic planning and consequent 
action at the central and state levels. 



It is hoped that this National Symposium will be a 
land-mark in the history of Indian Education and will he IP 
111 shifting the focus of education from stereotyped curridular 
structures, obsolete text books, routine and traditional 
teaching methods and techniques to innovative and creative 
teaching and learning situations for developing creative •> 
innovative and balanced future citizens for the country 
through a more emancipated process of education based on 
the concept that'child is really the'central pivot of the 
process for effective and meaningful education, 1 


K.N.SbXENA 

HEAD 

DEPC&5, NCERT 
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A great challenge for those concerned with 
education of the child has been posed with the genuine 
renewal of the emphasis on child-centred and activity" 
based approach to education in the National policy on 
Education and programme of Action, 1986. under this 
Educational philosophy, the given curricular objectives 

a.re attained through the use of contents and process 
designed with reference to the developmental needs of the 
child, supplemented with an understanding of the learning 
processes involved at various stages of learning, as 
also the individual child's capacity to learn. The other 
essential pre-requisites are the emphasis on activity 
based curriculum and its transaction in a warm and conducive 
learning environment, 

A need, has been felt to draw a distinction between 
the child-contr&i approach to education as described above 
•and child-centred education, which envisages individuali¬ 
zation of the total educational process, beginning with 
the vary framing of goals and objectives centred around the 
individual child's needs, interests and abilities. The 
first of these two concepts is more philosophical and 
pedagogical, while the second may involve expensive fd-cilitie 
and unattainable goals, failure in the acquisition of which 
may nourish, at the most, an unrealistic wish of the 
educational planners. The Indian educational scene do os not 



allow planning of luxurious goals as ^vi=w . " 

ohild-cantiad and aotivxty-basou adueation. 
need of the hoar is, therefore, to have a ««•:«: 
eye view of the child-centred approach to 'd-.n-fiO! , 
work, out multifaceted modalities and strut' .,1 
achieve the desired ends anti extend the sv- to 
beneficiaries at various levels. tliti. this 1 rn . 1 
objective in view, the Department of TMumtiona’. 
psychology .counselling and Guidance of .G. ..B.'i’ , 
set about to bring together eminent intollncUnls 
of the country who have been actively associated wit: 
the gestalt educational process, specially at the 
school stage, consequently, a national Symposium on 
child-centred education was planned with so..l- jp f c 1 

f 

objectives in this hroad framework.. 


OBJECTIV ES 

Specifically the salient objectives of th*s 
symposium were related to achievement of conouptnU 
clarities, defining the contents and working out 
modalities for action. The organizers sought to 5 


create an understanding of the concept and 
principles of child-centred approach to 
education as contained in NPE and P0&. 19B6' 



ii) delineate conceptual framework for Imple¬ 
mentation of iecotr.mondaLions on child- ■ 
centred approach: 

ill) spell out issues related to philosophical , 
psychulOf.i cal, sociological, pedagogical, 
administrative and other aspects of child- 
centred approach,; 

iv) throvi light upon Implications related to 

child-centred and activity based education; 

v) evolve a programme of action on child-centred 
and activity based approach to education- 

vi) workout modalities for implementation of the 
programme of action; and 

T 

vii) project a innovative and prognostic approach 
towards the child as also towards the child- 
centred approach to education. 


uVilBVl jj! W OF T UB SYMPOS IUM 



Twenty one viable themes related to the Rational 
Symposium worn circulated to the invited experts five morith 
before the commencement of the Symposium for contributing 
papers . These themes are mentioned in appendix I. 
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The objectives of the symposium were then tnns- 

la. ted 'into comprehensive working themes for various £■ s.» io.- 
staggered over the three-day programme, Eight major tiv':v s 

were evolved for consideration. 

Various aspects anu orientations of each major th-a 
were clearly spelt out for convenience of the "hairpernor, , 
panelists and discussants. Three to four theme initiators/ 
panelists were selected from among the group of par fci cipat l 
experts to lead the discussions, A chairperson was aiso 
appointed for each theme to conduct the proceed lugs. 

BESOUBCE INPUTS 

A variety of resources and resource materials wvr*/ 
employed to set the stage for exchange of ideas in the 
symposium, and also to circulate information and relevant 
knowledge among the participants. There consisted of Uu 
following : 

1. A. working paper 

2. Plausible themes 

t 

3. Guide Lines for writing papers 

4. NPE, 1986 
P.O.A. ,1986 


5 . 
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B KL3GA.TES 

A list of exports who were invited to attend the 
Symposium is enclosed at Appendix III, 

A list of exports who'actually participated is 
enclosed at Appendix IV, This group of participating 
experts consisted of reputed academicians, professors, 
pedugogists, educational planners, educational administrators, 
scholars of eminence, psychologists counsellors, writers of’ 
children's literature, management exports, social workers, 
opinion leaders, and journalists , from various institutions’'' 
organizations of the country such as University Departments 
of psychology and Education, rational Institute of Educational 
planning and Viminis tration, Central Beard of Secondary 
Kducation, Journalists' Forum, Kondriya v id ye lay a San gat In i;, 
Nivodaya Vidyalayas, IT.C.C, ,l,C.S.b.B, J.N.tJ, and number 
of Schools. A nurle-r of faculty members from the rational 
Council of educational Research and Training also participated 
m this symposium. 

3 &. S QBXgd-M tu j. ia,Xs 

i) papers for the Symposium were invited from 143 experts 
spread all over the country and subsequently eighty seven 
of these experts sent their papers by the stipulated 
. date. A list of the contributors is enclosed at Appendix T \ 



These papers and their abstracts V3*:r*j w.piS* i 
into three separate volumes ^nd vjt j cir-'Ui it u 
among the participating experts bn for-: th r * no) i i ra 
of the symposium. A bri»-f summary of th* jaj ro 
is enclosed at Appendix VI. A working r’ 1 ! r » 
along with an exhaustive list of thomes, wi 3 aloe 
circulated well in advance as mentiorn'd nbov’ , 


ii) Display and sale of the following Chi Id -0 ntrM 

related materials was put up : 

- Supplementary reading materials and fiction 
for children. 

— Audio-cassettes including patriotic songs, 11 M 
nursery rhymes children's literature of variow 
forms historical episodes and social th**ro's of 
children's interest. 

- Films on child-centred education piupirnd by 
Central institute of Educational Technology, 
CC;E.B.T. 

- Computer software learning packages. 


PROGRAMME A ND VENU E 

The symposium v^s organized in the NIE Campus, 

i * 

NCERT, from 10th to 12th October ,1988. 
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The three-day progranro w^s split into three 
major sessions consisting of nine sub-sessions, of about 
two hours duration each, tjach thomo was commenced with 
introductory Murks by the chairperson followed by about 
10-15 irinutos presentation by the thou j initiators. Thu 
presentations were followed up by discussions and chair¬ 
person's final counts. Ptogj 3din^s of the various 
sub-sessions worn recordod. 


A detailed programme schedule is nnclcsnd at 


Appendix IL 
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CONDUCT OLliilHPQSllilD 


TWA.TTfjtI fiVL SESS IOH. 


CHIEF GUEST 


Dr. D.S. Kothirl 
Chancellor 
jawahar U-l ’‘"'hru 
puw D Jlhi . 


'"iuv ru IV 


* 


Welcome Address 


A Word About the 
National Symposium 


, Dr. P.L. Kuliiotr «• 
Director 
NCSBT. 

0 

; prof. K,M, Guxt.ni 

Ho-cd 

df,pc&g,ncebt 




Vote of Thanks 


Mr. O.P. Kulkar 

secretary 

NCEBT 


The inaugural session started with Dr. P.L. KalhofcrV r 
■welcome address, paying rich and *arm compliments to try 
Chief Guest Dr. D.S. Kothari, he spoke of him us one of th’ 
most illustrious sons of India and the most hurra no, hum! !• 
and ideal teacher, fully devoted to the cause of education. 

The idealism of the teacher, he noted, was the most Important 
factor in inspiring the child. Emphasising the need for 
developing all round personality of a child, Dr. P.L.Kalhotru 
pointed out that the theme of the symposium was of great 
concern to the present day education. Appropriate strategics 
have to be devised to make the learning process a process 
of mirth and joy. The quality of any creative approach to 
education, he reiterated, will depend upon a good teacher. 
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Gp<jikin tl about the philosophy of education and examination 
systen, he appealed vehemently that a lot of confidence 
had to be reposed in the teacher to enable him to become 
a complete teacher and to instil the qualities of a good 
itm in the child. The quality of a b ood educational 
pro b ramne, he added, -will depond upon a good teacher. 

paying tributes to India's rich but fast eroding 
heritage and culture,. Dr. halhotra condemned the evils of 
existing educational system. He agreed with Bousseau that 
values and 'sanskaras’ were in-born and inherent in the 
child, but got camouflaged by the adults implanting their 
own views on them. Deferring to the recommendations of the 
Kothari Commission he expressed his regret that two of' the 
very important suggested reforms have not yet been implemented. 
The first of these is related to the examination system, md tho 
she end one to the common school system with the concept of 
neighbourhood schools integrated .into it. in his opinion, 
the real beneficiaries of tho older system of education system 
had ensured that the reforms did not take off. He appealed 
for doing away with status quo and removing the hiatus, the 

i 

distinction between have's and have nots. 

praising the fcC&I.i’ faculty for exhibiting the required 
enthusiasm in regard to Jrafting and implementation of the few 
policy, Dr. Kalhotra urged the faculty to continue the spirit, 
lie complimented prof. K.N. Saxena for organizing the symposium 
which would lead to practicable strategies, modalities and 
required motivation. 
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Dt. Malhotra's speech was followed by lr.trod 
remarks by Prof. K.N. Saxena, the convener of th- symposhsr . 
prof, saxena spelt out the need for holding the ayr.fc:ii*;?. hn 


view of the resolves of the HFi;,193*1, which hid 


priority to universalization of element -ry education 
underscored the need for child-centred and activity ru,od 
process of learning, provision of oppertunitius for 
children with special talent and first gcnotation • <t: ■ to 
a total revamping of the present examination syr.tor*. 

Forecasting the expected outcome of the symposium., \'Tui ,3 •. 
mentioned that pedagogical strategies and underlying IvhruK/ 
theories as also the behavioural foundations of child-c 
approach would be evolved in the symposium, pe said thafc U;*: 
intent of the symposium was to prepare a "programto of antion 
on child-centred and activity based education which would r.nt 
only contribute to the crystallization of the ideas hut also 
project the actions that would be necessary for iir.pletr. :r»ti ?»g 
the ideas and the consequential tasks". Prof, K.N.Saxena 
stressed the need to have realistic action-plan relevant to 
the Indian classroom setting and the socio-economic context. 

He mentioned that available literature on the central theme 
was either not relevant to the existing conditions or had been 

i 

produced with research orientation and polarisation only. 


Prof. K.N. Saxena also mentioned about the Salient 
features of the programme and also about the exhibits that had 
been put up for the benefit of the participating experts. 
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He expressed his sincere gratitude to the faculty 

members and thu Secretarial staff of the Department of -■ 

Dducational Psychology,counselling and Guidance for their 

untiring efforts to make the symposium successful. He 

also thanked Prof. D.S. Kothari, the Director, the Joint 
N03RT 

Director (C) , Abe Joint Director (GIST),NCi3RT the Secretary, 
NCJilHT and the faculty members of various Departments of the 
NXE for their kindness to participate in the Symposium 
inspite of their urgent pro-occupations and pressing engagements. 

Presidential Address 

The presidential address was delivered by Dr. D.S. 
Kotharijthe reputed educationist, Scientist, Scholar and 
educational thinker of the country. Pointing to the existing 
imbalance in education that had resulted from emphasis on 
information and knowledge in th j present ora of atomic science 
and computer science, he called for a revolution and meta¬ 
morphosis in education to shift the focus from information 
and knowledge to wisdom. Survival uf the mankind, he said, 
depended upon the latter, values still persisted in the 
minds and behaviour of people, fundamental issue, he upheld, 
was that today's education should develop the child into a 
human being with qualities of sincerity and humanity untouch >d 
with arrogance, The fundamental issue before the conference, 
in his opinion, should be to make education human centred and 
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help the Child develop into a tumble and ._ 

being. Quoting fro. the 1950 statement o. • - 

A.Einsteih, he said, what is mportant 
remember humanity and forget everything els-. 

D( . K othari stressed the Pivotal rol- 

th e effective education of the child, and Hpp-Uei to c :• -hi 
all for giving a new dimension, prestige and r-nonslh 
the teaching profession. What is needed is a change of 
0 f teachers towards teaching. » regretted that at ir' S-t 
teachers consider teaching as a burden and not a Joy. :• 

consider therr profession In terms of teaching lend. Thl* ' 
in turn kills the explorative and creative tendencies lr. 
children. He referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s version of a 
as an eternal object lesson to the pupils. The lif- ol 
teacher itself should constitute education. 


in this context, Dr. D.3. Kothari underscored the 
Importance of relating work with play in educating the child. 
Children, he said, do not maL<-. a aistinction between work 
and play and their exploratory habits i-ust be encouraged jO tha 
they enjoy work, and do not find it a load. He referred to 
the way Einstein condemned the cramming and examination system 
as it paralysed his scientific work. The dt-terring effect of 
cramming, Prof. Kothari said, smothers truly scientific 
temper and creativity instead of stimulating it. 
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While shifting our focus from knowledge-centred to 

child-centred education, in Dr. Kothari's opinion, one has 

a long way to go. He expressed his confidence that j,t could 

certainly be achieved but gradually, one step leading'to 

another. He urged that curricula should be changed to suit 

the child-centred and value-laden education, For instance, he 

sadd, the history of power, violence and politics couldibo 

replaced with a history of mankind cherishing desirable values, 

I 

Shrl O.P, Kelkar, Secretary, NCEBT proposed a vote jf 
thanks to the Chief Guest, professor D,S, Kothari; to the 
Invited guests and the participating experts and organisations. 
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n 'f vi^c .la ^Qhj^aEgi-^am 

Ihe deliberations started with Wl«iW oi l«- 
educational television on Child-, nt-r* 

prepared by Central Institute of ?«»*'<«■ ?. 

NCERT. The two iilms were titled 1 pohchaari’ut.u ' ,k 
The first film tfs fit'20 minutes duration d-’p^Ur,: hr* 
children ‘in the age group 3-7 years learn oiT^Ur Vj *. 

, their learning experiences are provided at a Kv<., 
with their st a ge of intellectual development, Ih" 
film was of 31 minutes duration and contained th- vkvs 
and observations of some eminent educationists and cl tr*^rc*o 
practitioners on the meaning, scope, feasibility, probV^s, 
and perspectives of child-centred education« 


(.»» 


The films were highly appreciated by the participant:, 
and the films provided an additional innovative and corpp-nial 
cushioning to the background already prepared by the sympobiu 


papers. 
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Theme l 

Child Ce nsed E ducation : Some Theoretical considerations 

% 11 

Chair person , prof. J.N. Joshi 

Theme Initiators : prof, G. Mlshra 

prof. N.Y. Reddy 
Prof. S.P. Ahluwalla 

■ ■ The deliberations related to theme I began with the 
contention that, the concept of child-centred and activity- 
based-approach to education is not a new one. it has, 

^however, gained prominence'in recent years. Tracing the 
history of education, one of the 'Speakers presented different 
theoretical models and the if underlying principles at length. 

It was, however, expressed that "various models existing, in the 
professional literature do provide sound theoretical,bases 
regarding child-centred education but arenot directly relevant 
to the Indian context. To be able ‘tp implement the idea of 
child-centred education effectively, it would be'meaningful 
to first examine the suitability of these models in the Indian 
context, since .the specific culture and the sub culture 
determines to a great extent the direction of child's develop- 
ment, it becomes necessary to keep in mind the context from 
which tjhe child comes.. . - 

It was further stated that c hild-oentred educa tion,.. 
emp^isizes the nee d for taking care'of the child, Its total 
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growth and development as a part of the proems o* '■> J ■"'* 

So far, emphasis has largely remained on develop." -sr.t f 
cognltlve ^ skUl a and abilities in the child. It is tiv: 
shift is made from cognitive to social-emotional a pn n tt; r' 
child's development. This dimension deserves careful 'itVw 
so as to make adequate provision for inculcation In U/ h* ' ‘ - : 
feelings of positive sel f-image, capability of s° 1 f-v y .r •'• ; i lor , 
emotional stabilit y and desirable sucUl values p tc,. 

There was emphasis on the physical growth and dbr* lopn * 
of the child as a very necessary component for an .til re :t, 1 
and gestalt development. It was stressed that nutrition, i<'O 1 
and hygiene have to be integrated into the educational ay.'i r. 
physical fitness .which includes nutrition, general well b*. 1 ,, 
good dietry habits have to iind prime place in the cont-xt . ' 
child-centred approach to education. A specific suggestin'. v : 
made for planning suitable programmes on health and nutri U<.' 
to promote the physical development of the child. 

A point w a s made that the child-centred approach tc 
educa tion xequiTes ^ individualization of approach. However, 
it should not be considered individualistic to the extent 
that^ it beco mes jin .imp e diment to group learning and huir,a ns 
relat ionships. I g t lays 'equal emphasis on_ promoting social 
interaction, f eelings of co-operatio n, concern for others, 
helping others and sharing with others through team vfppk, 
group projects and group activities. 


From this point of viow y 
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psycho—social development of th© 6hild becom©s very much 
part of the child-centred approach. 

The. child-centred approach, it w a s highlighted, 

, i i i 

calls for process-oriented rather than outcome r ori0nted. 

! ' 

education. The emphasis should be .more on helping the 
child to develop some basic skills, competencies and 
abilities to enable' him to learn throughout life, process, 
oriented' education will help him to develop the capacity to 
obtain, sift and apply his knowledge to novel situations. 

For this child's learning, in school should have meaning 
for the child. The learning tasks, classroom atmospheric 
teacher's strategies ©tc. should be made interesting and 
joyful and also relevant to the social .milieu. Such kind' 

of learning would be intrinsically satisfying. purther, 
the evaluation of learning has to b e i n .terms of providing 
feedback to the child to enable him to .fully, profit frorn 
learning. This will, in turn, enhance his intrinsic 
motivation. . 1 

• • r 

Concern was also expressed for making education 
child-centred for socially disadvantaged children, especially 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Based oh the 
findings of research studies conducted at osmania university 
in Andhra pradesh, few strategies for the development of 
scheduled caste children were'presented. The research studies 
suggested th&'t -scheduled caste•children do, not dif fer on some 


i 
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basic mental abilities compared to those in ^cn^ril pop‘-l.*..' 
whereas they were low ih their levels o'f achieves .ftt. 7h ‘r 
need for affiliation was, however, higher than n lor 
achievement. The low achievement level of Scheduled 
children was attributed to the impoverished home *f!vironr ,, ‘*,*, 
unfavourable attitudes of teachers. It was sugge&tod iu*. i 
disadvanta b ed children need encouragement, special co'Jchiin: 
etc.. They need to be given more opportunities for social 
interaction with children of other castes to boost their m-l f 
image by way of devising certain intervention programmes. *, t 

would be necessary to change the attitudes and usual conser¬ 
vatism of the people, especially the teachers, about sue 5 ', 
children. This would help decrease disparity between adW't'i/od 
and disadvantaged sections of the society. 

It was felt that child-centred education hae to tik" 
in its fold the place of family and community. Importance 
of close collaboration between home and the school or In 
other words communication between parents and teachers was 
highlighted. Besides this, the need foT closer contacts 
between the home, school and community were accentuated. 

For this, there y a s a suggestion to introduce group programmes 
for orienting teachers and parents for effective utilization 
of community resources. , 

The need for development of appropriate assessment tools 
for appraising child's capabilities, needs, learning styles etc. 
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was expressed, It waa argued that uhe tools and techniques, 
presently employed, leave much to be desired. Undue reliance 
is placed on paper and pencil tests to assess the performance 
of the learner and that too rarely beyond the scholastic 
performance. In view of the thrust envisaged in child-centred 
approach to education, it is imperative that the scope of 
assessment be broadened in terms of the wholesome development 
of the child. 

During the discussion that followed, importance of 

providing pre-school education to every child was highlighted 

since pre-school education can provide'necessary .foundation 

for creative and effective schooling. It must, therefore, 

be considered as an essential aspect of child-centred approach 

to education, •' > ■ , 

* « 

. ,i 

* i 

n 

Et-ferring to Gandhi“/£' stress on manual work, it 
was advocated that manual work should be made compulsory, 
especially at early stages to develop in the child dignity 
of labour and work ethics etc,. This wan also help remove 

*r 

social disparities and promote social coheiion amdWg different 
. ' * ( , 
strata of society. In this context, importance of child-to- 

# 

child programmes was highlighted. 
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SECOND. iBM SIQli ■ 

Theme 11 

Need based curriculum foT Chlld-CQ ntred. Muflll&O, 


Chair 

person 

i prof, K.D, Gan grade 

Theme 

initiators 

; Father T.V.Kunnankal 


prof. fl.K, Passi 
prof, \nil vidyalanknr 



The session opened with the Chair person's remark th*t 
the emphasis on child-centred approach to education calls for 
designing a need-based curriculum with educational goals 
and objectives clearly defined. It is important because in 
curriculum planning, the formulation of appropriate objection 
would lead to the development of suitable content and metho !c0t /v 
It was stated that it is necessary to outline the objectives for 
each stage of education and the specific objectives of each 
subject area in th© form of expected learning outcomes must bo 
prepared in detail. These learning outcomes would indicate 
what exact behaviour would the learner be able to demonstrate 
after the curriculum transaction. In this context, one of the 
speakers pointed out that teacher should be made well aware 
of the objectives to be achieved through a particular curricular 


content. 
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In one oi the presentations, there "was a suggestion that 
them should be decentralization of the curriculum in both the 
content and methodology to make it dynamic■and relevant to 
local needs. The need-based curriculum calls for provision 
of individual differences. &t the stage of designing the 
curriculum, large number of activities and wide range of 
content and learning experiences should be introduced. For 
this, core-curriculum can he supplemented with various need- 
based activities suited to different socio-economic and 
cultural settings. 

In the context of de-centralized curriculum* the rolA 
of different agencies and institutions like CBS® and NCERT 
was speculated to' be different than the present ones. It 
v would be limited to developing curriculum models, setting standards, 
providing consultancy, conducting research and monitoring etc., 

K lot of stre s was laid on developing .the kind of 
curriculum that would help the child develop such qualities 
and skills as courage to ask ques tionsability to express 
himself freely, to explore and satisfy his immense curiority. 
Memorization, though important, it was argued, should not be 
given undue weightags in the curriculum. Emphasis needs to 
be shifted from the study of textbooks alone to the skill of 
extensive reading, curriculum should provide for appropriate 
activities and experiences that have to do with developing 
creativity, problem solving skills in the child. Development 
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of such abilities, skills and attitudes must bo rugardwl 
as a part of child’s education,. Their inclusion in th<' 
curriculum should not be overlooked merely due to the 
administrative' constraints that have to bo faced for their 
proper development and assessment, 

' The question of adopting appropriate strategics by t 
for effective use of curricular content was highlighted, Th**r 
was a criticism about the way different subjects likft lungu^*-’, 
history and science are taught and evaluated. The teaching of 
language e.g, by its very nature should provide sufficient 
scope for the expression of feelings and emotions of thv child 
but it "is unfortunately taught in a manner as though child has 
to merely learn ano. memorize the facts. 

Some revolutionary ideas were thrown by one of the 
speakers regarding child-centred approach. It vas arguud that 
child-centred education taken in its real sense would Imply 
a system where no formalized system of education can be vis¬ 
ualized, In such a system, children would be completely fruu 
to explore, to pursue their own interests and fulfill their 
potential, child would" be the pace-setter and the initiator 
rather than the teacher. Teacher’s role will be that of a 
facilitator or stimulator of learning experiences. To replace 
the formal teaching system, high level technology inputs in 
the form of audio, video, self-instructional materials, 
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computers 1 iibrary facilities.ate. would be needed. The 

; 

kind of system, of course, does not envisage .any fixed 

M 1 

time table, prescribed textbooks, methods of teaching 

and examinations. All this^ however, does, not suggest 

learning 'to be incidental though it Would not be formal 

either* The system would require complete de-centralization 

not only upto state level, district or school level but 

to the level of the child, In view of this, the term 

child-centred education would need to be rephrased as child- 

* 

decentralized education, 

Reservations were expressed regarding the feasibility 

* * 

of these ideas in view of difficulties like large number of 

* 

students, problem of finances, administrative constraints, 
inaccessibility of educational technology to large extent 
etc.. After a great deal of discussion, however, it was 
recommended that at least one such school, based on child- 
centred approach, could be started in each state on an 
experimental basis, 
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Thame III 

fichool and Child --Cent rad educatio n 

Chaif jar son ; * prof. K, 3. 3osai 

Theme Initiators t Shrl K.N* Kapur 

•prof, P.E. Nair 
• . Smt. Ira Saxena 

i 

r t V 

In his initial comments 7 the Chairperson rtnaxkad 
that all aduoation is to ‘ take plane in' school,. Deschoollrif; 

"is’not going tp take place in near future. Hence imple¬ 
mentation of ideas which are praotioal in the existing 
system -will be more c>ea^ingful, 

j' ' * 1 , 

The main emphasis of this session related to itaprov r.^rt 
of school plant depending upon various orientations adopted 

I* 

by the school iri child-management and provision and deployment 
of appropriate facilities and touching- materials» 

Mahatama Qahdhi’s Wardha s*home-and craft-centred 
learning where children go to the draftsmen with all the 
instruments along with the teacher for learning the craft was 
advocated. Reference also made to need for providing 
opportunities for'activity-based learning and manual skills 
like fisheries and poultry farming etc,. Linking up studios 
and sports with real life situations such as mentioned above } 
and other hobbies, it vas contended, would motivate children 
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and -stimulate them.__EStampl.es--o f sports lik e fireJ^ghting 
exercises to be actually conducted in emergencies and 
rescue operations for drowning people were quoted. These 
activities make use of actual field of work-and play-.instead 

t ■ 

of school playground. 

i * 

Other educational inputs and methodologies were 
linked up with the theoretical tea-ching-learning models ■ • ’ 

i , 

based oh behaviour istic, cognitive and affective orientations. 

It was pointed out that pehavlouristic models are not in 
accoi^rK^wlth--<!hlldw^ntT^d_yiewpoint, Greater emphasis 

should, therefore, be laid on cognitive .and affective -theor-les, 

. ** : * 

Bruner 1 s-views were said to be more relevant though-,.piaget 

Is quoted and discussed more frequently. 

Need for providing f a cllities according to the changing 
emphasis on the child-centred education ut lower levels was also 
stressed. Emphasis should be on explorx.tion whereas we find 
more of-discipline oriented teaching. At higher -levels of 
learning e.g. of physics and mathematics, instruction should be 
more research oriented. School management should be democratic 
and participative with concern for creatimg healthy socio- 
emotional climate. Emphasis should be placed on self-learning, 
instead of technology-based formal organization (e.g, of teaching 
aids and science laboratories) resource development is possible 
with children's involvement. Cognitive, affective as well as 
jjayohomoboT" ouloome-s, _of leaiuirig should--he .Included, among the 
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f school * ’ 


1 * va r ’ 


■ c i n I ^ 1 

J ■* i 


. . 0 , jhe umUnutu lwlur0 . 

electives of oquo»Uou. 

. hHa lt becomes 'i vm-pl^M !>..*. • 
should be such tba. is 

t athei than Just a system of teaching. 

, i mr' ties 'vr-i bo"3iiS *’■ 

With reference to the pl ac( ' ui 1 

nr( . 6 j (-wit text books 
educational system, it vfis suited IM 

-hndrpn should he vw ir.t*' r 
supplementary readers for children 

that they would be drawn towards the:, iV 
and attractive so that vney 

these would also stimulate their curiosity and ^.inatio:.. 

The skill and attitudes of teachers and libraries If. 
inculcation of proper reading habits and creation of int«r 
and proper attitudes towards reading should bo giv^n “?i‘. 
importance. Beading habit, it v*s pointed out, ws 
not taught and it,was not true that children did not Uk. 
reading. If suitable hooks were made available to ‘t 

would raise theiT interest and level of reading. 

Among other strategies suggests to improve Ubr .» 
w&s the iuea uf evolving a national policy regarding th- furr ‘ t 
of text books and'supplementary readeru and assigning higher 
priority to books and libraries at the policy level. Individual 
and agencies -working in this field should be involved by tt.t 
Govt, and cooperation extended to them in solving their problems 
and working'out new strategies. 
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Theme IV 


Teacher ffffectlveness and Child-Centred Education 

* i 

< ' i® ' 

. Chair person s Dr. E.P. Singhal 


Theme Initiators i prof, D.B. Degai 

prof. Q/ Marayan Rao 
prof'. C.G. Pand’e 


The theme was initiated with the remarks that since 

* i 

teacher is the pivot of the enj:ire ‘educational, .process,- the 

quality of good education depends on the quality of teacher 

and teacher education. To begin with' constraints faced by., 

the teachers in the present .system in the form of heterogeneous 

classrooms, fixed.'hours of. teaching..,' transact in gan uniform 

curriculum were highlighted, _by Jhie.._&pe.akers. These hindepances, 

cons train ts 

they said, posed serious/ 1 . aqd^ problems in the effective 

functioning of the teacher. Tea cherts .,.r_oie^in^ child-centred 
education^ it w as argued, has to be vlsua ligpd inJfhe context 
of some of, t he s e JLirni t^t iqn s.^nd-hand leap s. Teacher effective¬ 
ness should, therefore, be increased in order to overcome some 
of these problems. 

• A.s things stand today the r accent is, on information 
transmission, fact finding and Skill development. ‘Teacher 
provides learning in a formal and routine manner following the. 
traditional S~R model, While the teacher is called upon-to' 
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i «[t of child’ 5 personal*** 
steer tb. 4e, ‘ ° P ^ oodel muirlng *»* 

t W n deeds to w « a ° “ ith nfcltud8S 3nd emotion’*! s«*" 
to l e is ir,ttoh 0Cincein the Imparting of «uh;cot 

„ the learner, his values etc. a. 
matter knowledge. 

.. child-centred education it we I*V 
In the context of hi ^ ^ &f „ age , t of 

that the teachers 1 role s - erso n sensitive to 

MUser and a facilitator*, a,person s 

change ’ a ° robiems of the students. In 

the developmental needs and problems 

nq1ve t0 the feelings and emotions of 

order to be respo effective communicator* 

learner he would also have to be an 

• 1ri ted out the personal qualities ol 
Th e theme initiators pointed out P 

Ms attitudes, motivations) his c *p 
the teacher sue encourage and stimuli 

and skills which are also important to encour g 

T , _ feU that an attitude of under- 
the child to learn. It was felt snan 

, , tanoB will help in creating much 
st&nding, warmth ano acceptance 

Of the permissive *U*« 1" *° P °“ . g 

ui. in atmoaohore free of toetraiM 

emotional growth of the child. A enqul,rv,» 

ait simulate in the child the spirit of « 
in classroom will stlmuiav 

curiosity to Know sod learn’ and also a desive to be a continue 
learner. Bat it would retire the teacher to be alert, active 
vibrant, dynamic and versatile. Ho would ncai to be a continuous 
learner himself allowing the learner to ouench his thirst fro™ 

a continuously flowing stream of Knowledge. **»■*« * 3 aX3 ° 
laid on the necessity of his being well versed with Innovations 
and with modern principles of teaching to be able to meet the 

1 g « + i 

needs of a;changing society. 
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Anotner view was that teacher's role should also be 
to sensitize the students to appreciate their national and 
cultural heritage to make them feel responsible for its 
conservation. While the teacher is the key person entrusted 
wihh the enormous task of moulding and channellising young 
minds and hearts, his conventional training does not equip 
him with necessary skills to perform all these functions, 

The newer demands on him in the child-centred approach 
requires a newer emphasis in the professional teacher 
preparation both at the pre osrtntce and inservice levels. 

, < 4 * • 

The rationale and structure of pie-service teacher 

education has been exhaustively discussed by NGTE, however 
future changes were visualized in this session in view of 
the teachers' role in the child-centred approach to 
education. . • 

At the pre-primary level, teacher education curriculum 
with a child-centred focus should include a core curriculum 
consisting of emphasis on t 

t 

i 

a) involving children in play activities 

b) emphasizing learning as a highly individualized process 
for the young child with the pace, direction and nature 
related to the child’s developmental stage and interest, 

c) understanding strengths and weaknesses in children etc.. 
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'During the ptesertice programs tho W-icfcwr» ^'im¬ 
practical* activity $ should ensure fdll participation *r.4 
mvolvemeht of children in the process of learning, 
was a suggestion that 20 $ time should te ddvotod to pmp^rirg 

teachers for teaching through play activity at the prir'.ry 
stage of School education. Besides this the principles and 
practices of child centred education and of process of 
evaluation at school stage should also find placn in •'h 1 ' 
teacher preparation curriculum at all levels. 


At the ptinBry and upper primary levels ' th« form of 
teacher training curriculum should be on building positive- 
self concept and individual growth, promoting self learning 
habits, developing responsibility and bringing optimal 

t *■ 

co-ordination of home and school child rearing practices. 

The primary teacher in addition should be acquainted with 
child care approaches in order to develop all round compel**?; • ■ 

t 

among the children. 


At the secondary level also, it was advocated that 
courses in principles and practices of child care education 
adolescent development and evaluation in secondary schools 
should find place in the pedagogical theory part of tho 
curriculum* At the level of practice teaching training in 
project work, lesson plans, organizing self learning may be 
given weightage. 



' I I 
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Biptedis was also Jaid on.iiiserv.ice-i|alfljjig 0 f 

t * d *" “ l ®“ ” «*•' totta hi thoss »io to, 

« «, llhd it »«„ „ 

,^cation, other strategies suggested here dissemination 
of information through Ju ^semination 
“ P rintei » a Uer, mats media, 

. -discussion etc. „ ’ ^ Mace 


1 i 


ajprsisal ^ 

eaptolsed .for thsir aeadaaic aid professiejaal. gtowth,' sieh 

•*el»s aed-to-to tail* iMMniat itulupmeiwt 

nf Education, 




( I 


f t t 
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Tj)vAilaa\ioh • Philosophy and pf Q.sMllLfJL 

Chairperson i Prof. C.l. ^.n-ind 

Them© Initiators ; prol'. f.d. ah-tnou^har. 

prof. Ishvar ; *'ddy 
prof. C. ?. fhnon 

At t *, 

V * , 

At the'outset, the chairperson expressed fch* * ;i { * 

that there.ias h&en'iuiroh tajLk about evaluation but HUh' h** * a 
* » * 

ichieved to make it more systematized a&d catering to higher 
level objectives, even after three decades of thinking mvJ 

discussions. 'The ideas intended to be Implemented had not 

. . : ,f , . • . 

really per cola fed' down to the level of classroom teacher. 1V 
urged that more interest should be generated in this move^.-nt 
and attention should be paid to be modalities of introduce.- 
internal assessment at all levels and methods of grading 
scaling worked out. It was emphasized that evaluation should 
he internal, continuous and comprehensive. Reference way 
made to the old Gurukul system of education, both in general 
studies and in the field of fine arts, to learn more about 
the concept of child-centred approach. Stress was laid on the 
autonomy and decentralization of evaluation, it was surgest-*d 

that it could be tried out on an experimental basis in some 

schools 

model/like ‘Ravodaya Vidyaiayas' and if found feasible could Ve 
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implemented in ether schools. In the light of the need for 
all round development of pupils in physical,, cognitive and 
affective areas and the need for assessment in these areas, 
evaluation by"teacher was strongly recommended,. though it 
vas .deemed to be a difficult task. 

It via a furthbr, pointed out that evaluatipn and 
examirnUoft~vsia,.oAO v .JLBiporbant facto*-tamponsihie.for~A.Jiigh 
4x>%-.oat--rate and h**ca the possibility of eliminating this 
factor vas eonsid«red desirable. Also, in the pre&«nt„3-ys4:effl-of 

-eua3LmiM4ioJ^:-th«re-m*-JXK-e<>rre£pood£nce^^ ■ • 

vho sets the paper and/one who-evaluates the scripts.*. The 
bea-chcr~ai^^ be the right^persoft. An^-tho-in-tarnal 

atKL_cohtlnuO‘U$~aye-tm -of assessment 'as. h.e/sh*' vould.be-well 
aoquaintad~wiJih^tha.-pupil. 

Other issues llkenme^...for-having- 
at clas-s, state -a*d~national levels, and usd of academic 
achievement tests like Scholastic Aptitude Tests as -invogue in 
TJ.S.A, verb brought Up for discussion. In view of the problem 
. of laxge-.Aumb&r of students these days, the *'xamina-tion-system 
■was proposed to be retained, on the plea that the word 
’ child'-* > entred 1 mentioned in the'policy should not be taken 
too literally to mean an Individual child. 

Evaluation in, its sociological perspective came up for 
dise nasio ru The yjjm.pre-sented. was-that most of the-oducationaf 
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\j x t>J V* “' 

problems Hib* ^ * Al vifl pro*' t, • «. -- 

„ nd , ocie i;y„ The g_pbebvicr - • , 

and «oc 'V , - nnnr.l «w.r»»*S ^ 

actional , ^ :: .m- ; . vit:. Ms 

^edinapM^saive, o.«xa-Q?r.t ...... 

..... famll y hnl neighbourhood MU *■“■ * ‘ " 

immediate family . rW ,.„ " 4v for" -. ■' *» 

a child vhen *P*»* » a S ,hool - -d - . 

closed system - bound to teol ufU 
in order to prevent this alienation 

„ ‘ be responsive to U- -r.c^r^t, 

metarnorphosise tns SGi0 -- 

support needs of the children,- ih oth<rr ^ordb, to 

schools polarised boards child-centred oducuUoi. .w*' * 

a need to identify the pattern variables that iT4,< m. - •• 

differences between the two systems i.e, ho.,.o 

school environment, and! based on thes- , to *orr. 

curriculai, organizational; pr^gogic and evaluation ^ v ' ' ' ' 

and procedures, imong seventeen pattern variable Idw-- 

vere factors' liK-e discipline, cuximMi r^P» soei a sL,i ' ri ”* 

minati,^ familiarity of t-.rh'. rnM l-lrivtour of V r * 

evaluation comparison, participation 5u nctlvlU- •» j • or - 

4Hint mn onnor tunlt ies for tension • t ‘ • 

of learning Situation, oppoi ^ 

i 

importance oi asotUnal education and its pK>r*T ••«»'•' 

® : . a:,so highlighted in this session It polnt-d out Wt 
teaching currently imparted in schools is primarily Hr* 
towards 'adaptive, socially desirable bnftaviwur and cor.r.itiv 
competencies to the effect tnat the emotional lit' 1 ’ of p‘U ns 
ia being perpetually neglected. EtaoUonol v<\wr tlon vus ■' « 



recokened as one important factor in affecting scholastic 
performance. For example emotional disturbances like test 

anxiety, fear of failure, self-defeating behaviour due to 

* ■ 1 ■ ■( 

depression, anger or guilt etc. have been kdbvn to be inter- 

i ■, 11 

ferlng with performance'in school. 

, , » 

. ' 

Reference m made in this connection to a number of 
approaches, specially to Rational Emotive Therapy-arid hov it 

'i 

could be put to effective use in helping the pupil rationalize 

■- \\ 

1 l ( . 

his emotiofs and save himself th,e risk of suffering psycho- 

t i 

logical consequences of negative happenings. Suggestions 

. . V' 

I 1 

were given for training of teachers in this important 
instructional area, * 
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^egearsh and in ^^^pna^ ln.Chjl ffittfrVUgS 

Chairpersori i Prof* P»p* HajeX.A 

Theme Initiators } 5 r -* r H, ?‘ v Si cfn\ 

prof. A.K. ain^n 

prof, M, Vaidy.i 

Shri Anant pai 
- ** * 

Introducing the topic, the chairperson pointed out 

that ideas have been available to us from the West and from 

* 

various situations in various fortftai What is noteded is 

adaptation oi* these ideas to suit our requirements* For 

% 

example, he said, individualization of education and av'ilT'- v* 
v/as impeded by the simple reason that the number Theinp Mv* * * 

\ia s tyrannical. According to him adaptation of (Ideas ir;? 
innovations in education could make the' child-centred odue’-t ‘or 
more acceptable. 


The problem of research and innovations in child -nm.w-i 

education was approached from a variety of perspectives, viz*, 

(i) the need for planning research which would lead to 
sound decisions in educational planning 

(ii) the relevance of societal factors like socioeconomic 
status towards academic achievement, 

(iii) relationship of emotional development and self-acceptance 
of the child to his intellectual competencies, and 

( iv ) empirical observations regarding relationship 

between process and outcome variables in education of 
children in India and abroad and the possible Intsrwnt'. or 
and strategies. 
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Besear-ch in India, it was held, is a post- 4 ndependence 

phenomenon and mainly of the variety of surveys and duplication 

of ideas. Tfrsre-has been no breakthrough in research in our 

country and no decisions are consequently based on actual 

research, Differentiating between decision-brientod research 

aid iasktkj the preference for former 

« • 

i * • 

and its utility for the school was expressed. Thl importance 
of giviig *tnplri*al aJ|d selontific support to educatixmljmodels 
a»d planning. .initially based -totally-hn-lu&chM. was..under 

scored. . . ' : ■ ' 

., 1 * ■ 

i 

, ( \ 

The sadbM ki»d of differentiationbetween -two categories 
Of rosearches was made between researches' concerned with pupil 
achlftv'ftnieit as i related to teaching methods and materials, 

» t 4 t ‘ 

school climate, teacher off•otiven*ss etc. on, the one hand, and 
the societal aspects of achievement on the other. Referring 
'to both Indian,a*d Western researches it. was pointed out that 
th* consensus among findings was that social disadvantages and 
disparities have at advarse effect on academic achievement, It 
was also emphasized that whereas .psychologists have been able to 

i 

diagnose the problem they have been fighting shy of recommending 

/ 

any solutions. E)r. D.S, Kothari l s idea of neighbourhood 
schools to get over the problem of social inequalities in edu¬ 
cational trovislc’as was upheld because education, it was pointed out, 

i 

was o*e of the means of perpetuating social inequalities. The 
klogical conclusion^ therefore, is that remedy'lies in society. 
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The {jr'&bleto fg mobe.^socio-political.. ^ se l £° r carrying out__ 
research in regard to'''the possible sdcio-poli'tical constraints 
in the, way ,of equity in educa.tidri^s therefore, ^emphasized . 

• S ♦’ ‘ * ' ' f 

The ; ’third major emphasis was on need for introdifbin'g 

innovations .by way of including supplementary reading material 1 , 
and comics etc* for enriching the students' information and 
making-the process joyful. The idea put forward was that w** 
have not been able to sell education to children because ol 
dreary course content imparted in a complicated way leading to 
dropouts. The matter boils down to value-orientation, to hiving 
a better communication between .teachers, parents and community, 
and by searching and researching, into physical and ©motional 

•''41 .« i- *■ 

needs of .children and. youngsters. The crux of the problem, 
it was-stressed was inducing self-acceptance among children, 
and heightening their‘self-esteem and self-confiderlce. Thu 
need for working with students and counselling for enhancing 
theijv-seK-wteew and‘developing their personalities was 5 truss;; d. 

^ * ‘ • : ~r * " * 

The last area of focus was the need for investigating 
into the^process variables like students capacity, to, learn, 
teacher competencies and skills f.or imparting .information » 
and .motivational aspects of learning and communication in • 
the classroom, Research findings in this regard highlighted 
• f -the , devei®pmeRtal* , tfends-inf learning ’and experimentation acnony, 
children and the need fdr the teacher to give somd free rr.omunts 


V 4 


ft i 


i 
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TfflBD SE SSION 


Theme VII. 




Chair person 
Theme Initiators 


j prof. M.M. Chaudhari 

prof. A.B.L. Srivaetava 
prof, C«H»K. Misra 
prof. L.G, Sumitra 
prof. C.L. Kundu 


The deliberations in this session started uith 
Chairperson*s - remarks about the prevalent misconception 
about the concept of educational technology, It ^3 
stated that the term educational technology is generally 
associated with the use of machines such as T.V., radio and 
video tape-recorders and computers. Some experts also use 
the terms hardware, software, media tex&nomy sto. to describe 
It, in fact .educational technology means application of 
systems, media, methods, human and non-human resources tovnrds 
the improvement of teaching and learning. It was further 
stated'that educational technology enables us to make learning 
individualized.' In the Indian context, especially, it can help 
in the process of democratization of education i.e M we would 
educate large masses of people at one time. 
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One of the speakers asserted that if“w© want to utilize 

educational technology well, we need to evolve our own framework. 

India being a vast country has enormous diversity of culture. 

In order to meet the needs of. the children coming from such 
* 

differential, soaio-cultura^.background indigenous programmes 
will have to be developed. 

Child-centr p 4 approach calls for programmes focussed on 
thp child in terms of his level of maturity, language capability, 
background <>tr.. Programmes based on these parameters would 
provoke the child’s thinkihgj -imaginationY-'SSuMjosity'-and involve 
him totally-in it, programmes suited to a child’s imagination 
would create In him a sense of wonder, a sense of music and 
- rhytham, stimulate him to explore, imitate and experiment on 
what he has been and found. Though T.V. particularly the objective 
is to' sti culate and encourage the ch.’ld to engage in series of 

productive activities. 

A significant point put forward was that the educational 
th ■ 

technology helps/stimulate the right hand side,of the brain 

v i 

. which is responsible for creative thinking processes, development 
of which is otherwise neglected.' The way education is being • 
imparted today, the left hemisphere gets primarily focussed 
with the excessive emphasis on verbal skills memory Reasoning 
and .comprehension etc.. Through educational technology the 
attempt'is to trigger-off the right hand £ide of the brain. 
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i „-r the v&rious ^ s “ r ’ 
tiators* spoks of cne y 
One of the theme ihitian r v . 

Of computer in education. 

ol „Ud out that computer could prove to W * 

, it «i poinud o f data . fof maintaining 

good aid for handling larg , 

records-, ior 

rT0 ‘ rM "" and for »U®*« * ^ a Joy f tt l activity. Computer 
+«■ Thu* «•»“« ^ aijo enhanpe the problem' Alvins 

assisted teaehlng/learni ' , d f<jenti- 

capacity in children. It would «*» **"* ' „ 

- ; . failuresSlow learners as veil a- 

f?lng potential dropoutaliu ^ ^ ^ 

th e talented add the gl «> ■ f Hp ., tt u, for 

help in guidance and counselling 

1 a vi information and lor 

shortage and retrieval of occupational inform , 

. Tts utility for improving tho vnr. f . 

serving as,an item hank. Its utility 

aspects of school management, were also highlighted. 

Talking of production of educational programs, it 
felt lW so far our programmer are not really child-centred a. 
the, are not according to child's experiences and capacityn. 
Child-ba.ed programmes should he an interactive one, making 
the listens or the vieweffpretty involved in it. It was 
suggested that feedback from the children should be obtained 
to improve the Quality of such programmes. 

Another point raised was regarding the utility of modi-' 
only for the prevlledged, the talented and the gifted. It wan 
however pointed out that this was a sad mlsoonoeption and tha . 
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the greatest utility of media lies in its.being of use to 
all i,e, for even the average, below average the slow learner 
etc. as it allows students to learn themselves and at their 
own pace, Doubts were also raised regarding the availability 
of software in the regional languages and also the access to 
hardware in far flung rural areas, The participants were 
informed that padio and T,V* sets are being provided in 

many schools even in rural areas, Regional Resource centres are 
being set up to develop programmes in 'regional languages 
keeping in mind the specific regional needs. Thus the process 
of evolving a system and support base for effective audio-visual 
and computer software has begun, .Dissatisfaction was expressed 

i , 

by some discussants over the quality of programmes being developed 

. i , 

by the CIET, In response to this, it was pointed out that the- 
use of technology in education had just begun in India ahd've 

' < h 

are constantly striving towards producing good quality programmes, 



^hem eJ IIlX, 

. or. Kireet Joshl 
■Chair person . .* 

prof. D* Sin^ 

^ loltlatoIS ! *$: o "h^ 

alatad to this theme «ero .pecifi- 
«* deliberations ■ ^ ^ and soci-ty 

— - — 1U1 " 6 " a Ipptoao, - edition and also 

„ mt of child-centred appr h U3 elf- 

1» the op “ m oI child-centred approach 

cisualUihg the tutUre S the pJ , eviovl3 sessions have lrnV- 

klthough the proceedings o ^ appro ach hut thin 

carions for the future of _■ t0 highlight «*> 

particular session *s e M l ^ **„. perspectives. 

,c. ., qn t ideas T9i-^ BU - 

k of th e chairperson highlighted 

*" opening *•«* ^ ^ leaining society 

W child-centred approac ^ ^ laartlltlg society is 

are parallel- ^ foouss es on the child- 

beaming in su h a so ^ ^ place people 

' ** 0011966 ^ " t . e bihrary, reading ro®, cluhs or my 
gather whether it toe 
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place, where learning can bo had. It subsumes, that learning 
■will be life long, without,any form of examination but using 
means of self-evaluation to know whether what the child has 
learnt applies to life. In this context,- question -was-posed 
to foresee what .kind-of. home^.-school and community would be 

' V ’ 

there* .to meet, the needs of child-centred approach. 

* 

Talking about the future perspectives, one of the 
-speakers stated that child-centred education has to be vis¬ 
ualised.. jji-'termsu3f"the^ lfr^e~e<#-ciiLtural setting. 

. * 

Elaborating the idea, an example was quoted about an kfrlcai*_ 

■ towft'Losfiiibxxjwher^- the. economy Of the country dbponds upon the 

t 

cattle herd arid the- teacher follows’ the students along with 
the h>rd t .-thua--tbachiag, -th^ In^he^oirtext-of their ecology • 
''and-communlty.. - It. was emphatically stated that one fcas-tervis- 
ualipe^htf4diUd*>enrt^ only'the. 

child. but his twtal environment/' The idea of uniformity and ■ 
standardization needs to.-'bi done away with as'it dodd *ot In 
any base go with the-child 4h his - eeo-cultural setting. 

” K&npiiHg. in..vi^~tb* h^rogefaeity and ecoAomic-and cvltwra-11 
• diversity -ik- India, it is imperative that educational-contents 
and knowledge be jj&et aeboVditfg to particular setting. Tethers 
have, to- develop sensitivity ta understand -the .chtld-U view of 
thal>a-ckgr<>und -of- .his--.life style* 



Another aspect discussed during the session was that 
we look forward to a. future where there will be equality in 
educational opportunity. It was argued that so far our 
emphasis has remained on providing good education for some 
and some education for all whereas good education has to fee 
made accessible to all including the disadvantaged children. 

However, if we are to provide equality of opportunities, the 
standards of the poorly equipped schools, especially in rural 
areas, need to fee brought to the level of good schools. Whil*'* 
taking note of existing disparities in' the education of fch" 
elite and the poor due to public school system, one of the 
speakers underlined the neec to remove such disparities for 
equitable distribution of educational opportunities. 

There was a suggestion that pre-school preparation ir 
essential for the vast majority of Indian children whose horn 
backgrounds are not conducive qnough for intellectual, emotion! 
and social stimulation. However, such facilities arc mainly 
accessible to the children of the privileged class at present. 

It was pointed out that pre-school education, in fact, can 
help increase the_retentive power of the schools. It can equip 
children, especially the disadvantaged, with necessary skills 
to handle complex cognitive tasks before they go in for formal 
schooling. To the suggestion of mailing pre-school education 
universal, it was pointed out that it carries tremendous financial 
implications. Specific steps should be taken to make funds 
available for pre-school education. 
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Another strategy suggested to help the disadvantaged- 
overcome theit 1 deficits and thereby check the dropout rata 
waa to improve the condition of rural schools. It was 
advooated that provision of mid-day meals to all children 
is a must* BQjidea this,, appropriate reading materials and 
play materials should be available in such schools. Compensatory 
education, especially to class I children, needs to be provided. 
Overall* to build the future vision of every child going to 
school, need was felt to create public awareness and right 

i t i . 

kind of attitude toward*,pre-school education especially for 
disadvantaged children. For this, help could be sought from 
voluntary organisations* Services of the educated unemployed 
could also be"utilized in this regard. 

There was a mention that good teacher has always been 
childrent ted. The focus, therefore, should be bh preparing 
good teachers. Improving the quality of teacher training 
should be a cohtinuous effort, Multi-media can serve as an 
important ieaource fof mass orientation of teaohers, especially the 

..in* service teachers. 

\* 

Othet v points put forward in wiew of the futurology 
of child-centred approach to education were related to 
changing the content and methodology of the curriculum and 
the examination system in the perspective of learner-centred 
approach, strengthening the communication technology and 
the interaction between, family, home and community etc. 
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A, point was raised that the future directions of 
child-cehtred approadh should be viaualizOd 1 in terms of the 
present-day set-up,' ‘In future, there is likely to be 

K i. ^ 

population explosion and explosion of knowledge and. 

r 

expectations. Due to population explosion, there will-be 
shortage of land for schools and a likelihood of greater 
number -of students 1 ' in'schools compared to the number of 
teachers. 

At'this point, the Chairperson brought forward some • * 
concrete suggestions. To be able to meet the educational 

* 

needs of the large number of children due to population 4 

explosion, the idea of adopting the group specific approach 

to education was'highlighted. It was mentioned that this,' 

’ * 

nevertheless, would retain the individualized approach as 

« 

envisaged in the .child-centred approach'. It would help 

maintain the individuality-of the''child In sense thatr child 

would be allowed to express himself freely, to communicate 

• ’ ^ 

and to question and.to-pursue activities at his own pace. 

To meet the challenge, of t^e explosion- of knowledge, it- 
was suggested that computers could-be utilized foil storage 
and retrieval of information. Further, the potential use of 
television as an instrument of mass education can be capitalized 
on as it has implications for learning for all. citizens of the 
society. Television provides the scope for combining education 
and entertainment and'can make the subject matter more interesting. 
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i 

Talking about the possibility -ol'-lncreasiog number of 
students compared to teachers, it ®s pointed out that ratio 

i 

of teachers and students’is not' that important as is the 

* 

effectiveness of the learning materials. Learning materials 

i 

r 

can be so organised that these could be presented at' three 

* 

levels, viz learning materials catering to the majority of 
children having common needs and characteristics) learning 
materials for special groups'of children and learning materials 

i 

catering to specific individuals, For this, howter, long 

* 

term planning is essential, The time has come to take a big 

t 

step forvBTd and experiment upon these ideas to see their 
practicality, . ; , 
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SALI ENT RfiCOM MKNMT yONS OF THE SYMPOSIU M^ 

Chair person i Prof. Anima sen 

Theme Initiators : Dr. Asha phatnagar 

A number of suggestions for ultimately evolving a plan 
of action, as a sequel to the symposium , emerged during 
various sessions,' These were presented theme-wise before the 
participating .experts and their concurrence was obtained. 

Majority of the suggestions presented were approved by the 
group as such whereas a few were modified as per recorded 
observations. The finalized suggestions were later used 
for arriving at fin-d recommendations. The salient recommen¬ 
dations, theme-wise are presented below. The final recommano.' ti'»n 
based on suggestions incorporating the modifications desired by 
the-participants are presented below : 

Theme-wise gallant recommendation s 

Theme-I Child-Centred Education:Some Theoretical 
Co nsidera tlons_ 

ChaiT person ; Prof. J.N. Joshi 

Theme Initiators ; PTof. N, Y, Reddy 

Prof. S.P. Ahluwalia 
Prof. G. Misra 
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.The recommendations which ©merged as a recult of 
the deliberations are : 

1 * f 

1* Though the idea of child centred education, is not new 

in India, what is new is the angle from which we 'have 

to approach the whole concept in the present 4a y Indian 

context, we have to keep in focus the child coming from 

diffeT-ent socio-economic backgrounds viz., the rural 

..child, the poor child,-the disadvantaged child, and the 

.. c)iild from the’ working class etc. 

. ’ * < 

2 , Ths ob;}£-ctivas -of education have to vary according to 

* 

the specific needs of children in different social milieu. 
We should, however, not forget th a t education has to 
maximise ea^jh child's capacities, develop in hiin desirable 

T r 1 

values, self-concept, and other qualities, liko'indep¬ 
endence of thinking creativity and self expression. 

3. Bducation has to he broad-based. It has to take care 
of not only the cognitive development of the child but 
his affectivepsychomotor and social dovelopmcnt as well. 

4* For achieving the goals of broad-based education the 

i 

■proo&aa od learning, strategies of instruction, 4'pality 
of teachers, well designed curricula, etc. are all 
important which have to be; properly geared to the 
specific .n»edp an,d background of children. 



Special emphasis should he laid on the needs and problems 
of the disadvantaged children who despite having the same 

level of ability are lower on scholastic achievement, 

, , , * 

Children■from the deprived sections should be provided 
with good ajpd intensive quality education right from the 
pre sdhool stage. The education by and large should be 
both product and process oriented. - 

Education must go beyond the school. It’has to take 

’ \ ' p 

into its folds not only the parents and, family but the 
entire community to facilitate the allround and harmonious 
development of the children. 

Proper action strategies should be devised to implement «. 
the process oriented teaching rather than context orient <’ 
education. 

Learning experiences should encourage intrinsic motivation 
■rather than extrinsic motivation. Evaluation of learning 
has to be in terms of feedback from activities which can 
enhance the intrinsic motivation in the child. 

Different theoretical models of education should be 
reviewed and examined from time to' time to select 
the best under the existing circumstances and 
context because a sound practice requires a sound 
theoretical base. 
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1*»* Education for life should be emphasized. Efforts 
should be directed to develop desirable values, 
attitudes and skills. Activities and methodologies 
should be duly modified. Keeping in view the 
variabilities in the potentials of children in 
varied social context. 

I tyg£fj r Ba.sed. curriculum for C,hlid-Centred Eiucatio n. 


Chair 

person 

; Prof;. K.D, Gangrade 

Thenie 

initiators 

t Father t.V* Kunnankal 
prof* Anil ir ldyalankar 



Profi B.K, passl 


Keeping in view the views of the discussants and the 
chairperson on the said theme and the resultant discussions 
with the participants, the following recommendations emerged 
as salient ones 

1. A proper frame of reference should be evolved to design 
the curriculum after making an honest need based-assessment 
using socio-economic-cum-cTilturai ratker than merely 
sociological approach. 

2. ' There should be sufficient decentralization of education. 

Both content and methodology of curriculum should be 
emphasized with enough-freedom and professionalism. 

There should be greater clarity of the goals of education 
and there should be explicit statement about vital 
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issues such as how various subjeucs are linked with each 

other arid how essential skills can be Gaught, • 

3. As a result of the decentralization in education and 
gradual withering away of Boards of Education, the 
leadership roles of institutions such as 1ICEBT and 
CBSE in’developing curriculum models, policy related to 
accreditation and setting up of and maintaining standafds 
of education through research, field visits, and 
consultancy should be clearly articulated. 

r 

4. Curriculum should be designed keeping in mind the 
financial and administrative constraints. 

5. Curriculum should not lay undue importance on 
memorization'. 

5. The curriculum should i.ot encourage teacher domination. 
The teacher should only act as a facilitator with a lot 
of autonomy, freedom and discretion for introducing 
flexibility in the whole process of education-. It is 
important that the teacher should be aware of the 
objectives of teaching different subjects incorporated 
in the curriculum rather than merely teaching these 
without any specific objectives in mind. 

7. Examination system should be formative rather than • 
summative or disciplinary in nature. 
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8 . 


9 * 


Innovative Technology for self reliance has to be 
employed. To begin with at least in one school in 

4 7 -V . ’ ' ■ . . 

each state, on an experimental basis, the technology 


for self-learning can be tried out"in,plaoe of education 

• ' • • “ '• - ■ a 

dominated ty ! the teacher. Self learning can be motivatec 

through natural and genuine components of creative 
education viz., fun, fantasy and humour at least in 

1 i 1 

' lower grade. ' ,i 


k rational and open-ended system of learning be 

developed rather than just memorizing. llie ohildren 
abould b-o-•encouraged to question, think, explore-and 
' 1 airgtfe, 



Opportunities should be provided to the children for 

, j 

qp-curriculum and community participation activities 

* * , . * **• ^ 

and for participating in host of activities of their 

. 1 * ■ ' t < * , , 

Interest, both in and outside the scho6l. This should 
' apply at.all the stages o^.schooj..education. 


Theae-XXIi School and.^hlld^etitiM -^u,gat;l.^. „ 


Chair person » Prof. K.G« Dbsai 


Theme initiators ' . • ‘i--‘ Prof. P.BV-,Nair 

Shri M.N.‘Kapoor 
r ‘ • Mrs. Ira saxena 


r. * 
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Matters related to' the overall improvement of school- 


plant, planning, administration and allied themes were 
discussed by the initiators, After adequate discussions the 
following recommendations emerged. 


1. All education is to take place in school situations. 

Deschooling is not going’to happen in the near future, 
Implementation of feasible and practical ideas for 
drastic improvement in the existing system will be 
really meaningful and desirable, 


l 


2. Sustained and continuous.opportunities should he provided 
to the children to learn on their own, This oan also be 
done through simulation of real life situations, hobby ‘ 
centres, etc. like pion^ar tve-utes,, plxurrt&r palaces and 
young Technician. Stations of Soviet union." 

3, In the child-centred approach more stress should he laid 
on cognitive and affective domains rather than on beh- 
aviouristic theories of psychology. 


4. School management should be flexible so that the global 
environment'remains congenial, democratic-and conducive 
socially and emotionally healthy conditions should 
to be provided to facilitate all round development of 
children, positive organizational health and hygiene 
should be maintained at an cost. 
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6 , There should be emphasis 'on well planned system of 

sustained learning rather than routine and monotonous 
teachingi 

6 . Text bdoks, supplementary readers and other reading 
materials for children should be made absorbing inter¬ 
esting and attractive so that the children may feel 
like picking them up at first sight and read with 

■with 

them/pleasure. This will nurture curiosity and requisite 
interest in reading activity ancLin inculcating. healthy ■ 
reading habits. 

* . i ‘ i 

7, Introduction of crafts in schools should be according to 
the loral needs and requirements and prevailing envirohme 
conditiond; 

THMB TV ; Tocher Effectiv e ness for Child Management, 

* * 

Chair person $ Dr. E.P. Singhai 

Theme Initiator^ t Prof. S. Narayan pao 

Prof. K.C» Panda ’ 
prof. D.B. Degai 

On the basis of opinions-expressed bythe discussants 
and the participants) the following recommendations emerged ; 

1. There Is urgent need for ftore effective and innovative 
teacher preparation* 
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2. Teachers have to continue Turning throughout their 
life in oTder to educate the children innovativeiy 
and effectively. They need to develop greater 

sensitivity about children. 

* 

3. Positive attitudes, perennial motivation and affective 
skills of the teachers themselves are important to 
encourage and stimulate children to learn effectively. 

'4. ’ Adequate and meaningful pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers at all levels i.e, pre-primary, primary and 
secondary will contribute positively to teacher effective¬ 
ness, School based ineervio© traiaing. programmers fl>ay 
also be provided to the teachers. The work in DIETs 

should be planned with innovation and insight. 

evaluate 

5, Some vital issues such as how to/scientifically ' ^ . 

the overall work of a teacher and his global effectiveness 
in the classroom should be considered in details. 

6. perennial motivation of teachers through ego-involvement 

is important.' It fhould be , augmented properly. 

• • >, 

7. House system in institutions should be encouraged and 
its role, in building up leadership qualities in 
children should be highlighted. 
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THEME- V i Fvalualion. Philosophy and Procedures 

Chair person : Prof* C.L, ilnand 

Theme Initiators : Prof. Shanmungam 

Prof. C.G. Pande 
prof. Eshwar Reddy 

During the course of the presentations by, the initiators 
and later on during the disdussiob with the participating experts 
the following recommendations emerged i 

1 . Evaluation needs to be interpreted in the present day 
context. • . 

3. The evaluation system should be autonomous and decentralized. 
This can be tried in some model schools like Navodaya 
Vidyalayas on an experimental basis and if found successful 
this can be implemented in other schools also. Emphasis 
should be on continuous comprehensive internal assessment 
at all levels and on the evaluation by the teachers who 
know the children abundantly and thoroughly. 

3. The total profile of the child is important, cumulative 
record cards should be maintained in order to understand 
and help the children. 

4. There should be a family-school continuum because the 
impact of both is important in child's development and 
educa tion. 
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5. Tools and techniques, and methods of evaluation have 

been over emphasized. In testing more of a psychometric 

rather than psycho irifct*tc 

. j . socio-'-nthropological approach/&'pp2 , &&oh' 
should be adopted?- ’ ’• 

6. Importance of the affective domain cannot be over emphasized, 
proper institutional and home atmosphere should be pro¬ 
vided for inculcating emotional competencies in the child 
and then,its proper assessment should be done on a longi¬ 
tudinal basis. 

7. Use of criterion-referenced assessment should be encounpd 
at all levels of school education. 



The theme t^-s initiated by highlighting that some basic 
ideas are available--with us from the "West and from parallel 
sources, in various forms. What is needed is adaptation of 
these ideas to suit our requirements. The problem of research 
and innovations has been approached from different perspectives. 
On the basis of prolonged discussions, folloving suggestions 
emerged ; 
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1. There is a need for having decision oriented research 

which,would'lead to sound decision making in educational 
planning * 

2 . Besearch to.study the effect of societal influences like 
socio-ecdnomic factors on academic achievement should be 
encouraged. 

3. Research to study the proper emotional development and 
self acceptance of the child and their relationship-with 
his intellectual competencies and use of some of the 
empirical observations regarding relationship between 
process and outcome variables in education of children 
■in India and abroad and the^ possible interventions and 
strategies should be encouraged pereniaiiy. 

4. NCERT should take up duK.k surveys and -researches of good 
quality, 

5. There is need for introducing innovations in education 

and learning by way of including supplementary reading 
materials, comics and historical and parallel educational 
materials as well as which will make-♦learning experiences 
joyful and informative . , 

6 . Research in communication and collaboration between 
parents teachers and community is required to maXe the 
child centred education more meaningful. 
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7; Need for introducing jjmovativejpractices such as 
counselling for children for enhancing their self 
esteem, self confidence and self-acceptance was 
emphasized. * • 

8. The importance of research in the process variables 
like student capacity to learn, teacher competencies 
and skills for imparting information and motivational 
aspects of learning and communication., in 'the class 

room situations was emphasized. 

- ' +* 

9. Some innovations such as giving time to children bo 
think and reflect should he introduced in schools, 

at least at selected institutions if not at the national 
level. 

\ 

10. Need-based consumer-sponsored research should be encouraged, 

X 

U. Degree oriented and dogmatic type conclusion-oriented 
research should be discouraged. 

12. Facilities for conducting research and introducing innovations 
should be provided to the teachers and educational adminis¬ 
trators, 

13. There is need to maintain high quality of research on a 
sustained basis. 

14. Proper and timely use of available funds for ‘research 
should be ensured. 
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Propar communication between the researchers and policy 

makers should be ensured without fail and without any 
delay. 



Chair person 


Prof. M.M. Chaudhari 


Theme Initiators 


.* ■ . 


Prof. A.B.L, Srivastava 
Prof; C.'H.K. Misra 
Prof. l.G. Sumitra 
Prof. C.L. Kundu 


On the basis of detailed discussions, the following 
recommendations emerged as important ones s 


.Educational programmes can not be borrowed from foreign 

countries. We have to develop our own’programmes for 
■ 'Indian children. 


2. ’ Use of Computer and other mass media makes the teaching 

and learning enjoyable, though- it is expensive. 

3. computer is primarily helpful in individualised learning. 
This fact should be kept" in mind while planning computer 
literacy on a massive scale in the country. 



4. 
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Computers can be useful in identifying the possible 
dropouts and thus save educational stagnation and 
■wastage. 

5. Computers can be helpfal to guidance workers and 
counsellors for collecting information related to 
students on a large scale and then for storing it 
properly and scientifically. 

6. Computers can be used in preparing sohool time table 
and in aiioting periods for each subject. 

7. Computers can be used in-preparing test items, in test 
construction and in their proper storage. 

8. Only those mass media programmes should be developed which 
are suitable for children in the real sense of the term. 

9. The script of programmes should be developed in accordance 
with the potentialities thoughts and capacities of the 
children. 

10. Educational technology is helpful for nurturing the gifted 
and talented students and for properly motivating average 
and below average students, 

i '* ' 

11. Educational technology helps individuals in problem solving 
parameters, language competency and motor skills. 
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12. Media can facilitate the child 1 s.expression of his 
creative- abilities. 

13. A proper support system should he ihitinted for the 
effective use of educational technology and computer- 
based' education. 

V 

. s 

r - 

14. Educational technology software should‘be developed 
after receiving proper' feed-back from children, their 

behaviour patter* and above a'n affective and -cognitive 

■ " . 

#re-diSpositions. 

14., Regional Resource Centres are being set up to develop 

• i * * 

need based.and suitable packages, taking into account 
the specific regional needs and languages and we have 
to evolve a system' and support-base for effective 
audio-visual and computer software^ 

I HgME-VIII i Child Centred Education future per,s»e,qtlve ' J 

Chair far son . £)r. Kireet Joshi 

• ' 4 

Theme initiators s Prof. D* Sinha 1 

prof, R.N. Rath 
prof, G..Misra 

On the basis of the information given'by the theme 
initiators and the discussion with th£ participating experts, 
the following recommendations emerged as Important ones t 
1, Sovereignty of the learning society is in the learner 

i it * * 

i.e, the ekild. 



There is need to pro-vide a new kind of school keeping 
in mind the needs of the specific children located at 
different places and in different groups, recognition 
of specific groups is important. *• 

Not only the child hut the total life style of the 

community to which the child belongs and the total 

1 •* 

socio-economic bum-cultural system, of which the child 

ft 

is an integral- part, should be emphasized while drawing 
up any worthwhile educational policy and system of 
education. 

The teacher has to be more receptive and sensitive -to ' 
the level of information to which the child'belongs. 

The future of child centred education will depend to a 
very large extent on the fact that *,11 the children in 
all the geographical areas should attend the school. 

i . 

- V* 

Proper attention should be paid to the first generation 
learners who have very odd and innumerable problems 
which are ultimately responsible for. their failures 
and consequently for their drop out. 

These first generation learners are seriously 
impoverished in various ways.' ihey lack in basic skills 

and have poor language ability..'../,.and are also 

deficient in multiple other tays, fhe school programmers' 
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* ' <3 

J 

should be so Innovaorgan _u*«u Liai, such ciiijjdren 

j , 

Continue their studies and desist iS*our dropping out of 
the educational, stream, f " . 

. t ^ 

l '* i 

7. Pfoper pre-school education and training is a substitute 

* i 

for- home in the case' of deprived children.. Provision for 
.^te^s-dhools should be made for such children where they 
■, can play freely .with structured materials which will-tievelop 
their cognitive abilities. Mid-day me^ls should be supplied 

to: all the-children to enable them. to -york-more effectively. 

« - ■, ^ " 

8 . Teacher training should be of such a..pa tu.ro and quality 

that teaches' teachers t'o respect' chiIdren coming from • 

^ v 

different. strata, of society. 

0. ‘ Mass media and educational technology shoiild.-be used to 
raise the aspirational level qf children, particularly - 

M * /X 

from the GjT.L 1 jGl. 4 _ G-IiU. 0^ v^. IY wu. 1 J. U. i V^'O. uj * 

i » ■ 

10 . • Publi'* awareness needs to be crea 1 -^ 1 for effective 

education and active participation of parents and 
community in educating the children needs to be 
emphasized time and again. 

H. The change has to take place at the societal level in 

order to make education really child-centred. For an 

open 1 ended and creative system of education. Our 

6 • 1 

society has to deliberate, at all levels and then evolve 
. - - • ‘‘ < 

a realistic, viable, value-oriented and innovative 

t 

educational system.' 
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A 0halD ° f SUch —Is should b0 opened „, t . , 

speed where the role „f „„ r V ' lnt 

role of child and his 

. 15 considered more Important. * 11 da ' rel “P=' 

We flaaJ t0 ch2,, e- the methodology and 

Dsvelopment * „ ° f 

important. ° values is extremely 

14 ‘ °°" act «“ of mass media ^ h , . 

-— —u. ^ rr iy 

society and community. Bdeyaot poliJ f t '’ aCht>r5 * 
ho decided in this connection. ' * haV9 to 

15. Biucation Should be broad-based and 

-pare children for *. « —a 

tomorrow, V ° f t<5da ^ an ^ that 0 f 

16 * w<s should hav». hi 

7’ ** «*« we c~— «* 

17 ‘ wo ocea to experiment a Xot ln 

ast °—nnmng toj;;;;: sie ° ted .. 

™ s experimentation i s a , " 0entred education. 

^ we should puX5ue a 6 PI °7 S b “* Without losing 
^ •*» society and the haul *“* 




18 . A proper teacher taught ratio s important and, hence 
it 1 'should be attended to urgently. 

i * i i i 

19i There is need to classify the learning materials into 

i 

3 .specific categories ; 

1 t • < 4 , 

(a) The content to be disseminated to alii It is a 1 group 

< t 

materials of a basic nature, 

(b) Material for a smaller number of students viz,, academically 
bright, genius and .talented, 

(c) content for specific group of children yiz., physically 

'M ». 4 ' *■ VI 

and mentally .handicapped and similar categories. 

• • j ■ 

20. The teacher of today should.be trained in Such a way 
as to create a congenial class situation which takes 
care of all these 3 types of students. Attempts should 
be made to open as many pre-school Institutions for 
children as is feasible and possible keeping in view 
serious prevailing financial and other cdhstfraints. 

21, Innovative researches should be conducted to plan and 
produce as many types of play materials, & educative 
toys as posoible. This should be the phief-edifice of 
pre_school, nursery and early primary education. 


> 
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Chair person ; Sfcri L.P. Sahi,Union Vinist-r 

of State for Education and 
Culture. 


Chief Guest : Srat. Margaret \lva,Union yinia^sr 

of state for Youth Affairs ,Epor ts, 
Women and Child Development. 


Welcome Address ; Dr. P.L. Malhotra.Director 

• N.C.E.R.T. 


presentation of Reports Prof. K.N-. SaxenajHead 

DEPC&G,NOEKE 


Vote of’Thanks *. "Prof. H*S, Srivnst/*va' 

!Dean Academic,NCERT 


. The,valedictory function of the symposium started with. 

Dr. P.L.. Malhotra, welcoming the guests and par ticlpanting 
experts to the closing function. Dr. Malhotra addressed the 
child as the hero of child-centred education, urging the 
educationists to consider the profile, and special needs of 

, t- ** * 

urban',' rural and tribal children, waiving aside the charge 
of imposing heavy educational curricula on school going 
children, he brought to focus the absence of basic educational 
facilities like chalk, blackboard, books etc. in majority 
of Indian schools and questioned the existence of heavy 
load. Dr. Malhotra also stressed the need for. paying attention 
to the rural and deprived child and help him develop physically, 
emotionally and spiritually. Learning by the child, he said, 
must be a joy, with music, languages and sports being as 
important as physics and,mathematics, 




VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 


Delivering the valedictory address, Stnt. Margaret Alva 
spoke about the child 'With, a touch of feeling and ad a child 
manager mote than as a politician. She called for a political 
■will to implement the, commitment towards child-cent red edu¬ 
ction load* A. th» National policy of Biu fat ion-1086, ^stressing 
upon the heed to understand the child's mind,’'body and 
behaviour^ instead .'of increasing the load ok him. Regretting 
that toda^y education 'is. taaoher-oentred ratboi* tba* child- 

u 

centred, she.'duestioned-.-the validity of education that does 
not allow'a child to ask questions and satisfy hist curiosity. 

The process -of imparting education „ .according to bar* must 
change so that children do not have to cram information that 
has no relowaice to their environment, life style and'the 
future P In this context she called .for a participative approach 
to teaching-learning process as also the required action to 
stop sacrificing extra-ourficUlar activitiessports and 
reading far. pleasure at the cost of, academics. '* 

J. - ‘ ' 

Calling attention to the Urgency to initiate action 
in this regard * she said that the status quo on the policy 
implementation on education of the child would not change 
unless a priority budget was allocated, to education. If 
•w* cannot start With the child now, she added, we have lost 


another g&£aratloh., 
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Suit, Margaret llva. also pointed to the existing 

* 

disparities between the education 'of the urban child, th»- 

female 

rural child and the/. child. She said, the urban child, 
overloaded,with books, needed his parents or‘tutor to b/‘ln 

> t 

him do his homework and also had little time for his self - 
development, such a child, in her opinion, was being tninod 
for competing for admission to Ill's and medical colleges 
to fulfil the ambition of parents more than anything also. 

on the other hand rural child had no book's at all, no school 
building, no'slates and chalk, Kural children went to singlr 
teacher schools, some of them victims of discriminatory 

practices,like having to sit outside the classroom. Sint,Alva 
also pointed to the discrimination against the girlsehild 
whose education was neglected, particularly in rural areas. 
She appealed' for bringing about sex equality in educational 
provisions, deferring to the need for commitment to the 
child on the, part of Ministry of Human resource Development, 
she urged the politicians, planners and administrators to 
forget the differences at regional and state levels and have 
a better coordination between various departments looking 

V 

after child welfare, 



In his presidential address 'Shrl L.Il Shahi expressed his 
gratitude over the large number of high quality papers ■' 
contributed by academicians, educational thinkers; eminent 
scholars and educational administrators, which he believed ' 
would help clarify the basic concepts on child-centred 
education as envisaged in NPE,1986, In bringing home the 
need for giving alrpun'd education to the child, he said, 

> r . . 

that though the child of today is wiser than the child' 
of previous years in cognitive abilities, he lacks the 
vision and’broad spectrum to become enlightened citizen of 
today. Similarly he said, the -teacher of today though 

i ' V 1 l , 

very well informed as far as concrete^ knowledge -is concerned, 
lacks the delivery system which will inspire divergent, 
thinking,, .and innovative'and creative behaviour among 

T •, 1 

children,., 

' * * . . , 

M ’ * , « 

Laying emphasis on the necessity for providing a 
rich environment including .opportunities to participate 

in social and extramural activities related to the wide 

* < ‘ ■% 1 

> > 

spectrum of interests and aptitudes, Shri Shahi said that 

■* i 

\ this, would-bridge the 'gulf between^ the present day education 
and future demands ,of society. He suggested that -the . 

thoughts of Mahatama Gandhi on education should be incor¬ 
porated in the curriculum if the child' purpose of„, education 

was really to draw out the best in each child and to meet 
■ his needs and aspirations. 
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Shri Shahi hoped, that the concrete decisions taken 

"tty the scholars attending the symposium had enabled them 

to draw up a plan of action geared towards the global and 

gestalt development of-the child. This plan of action he 
urged, should be circulated among the SCEBTs and DXBTs 

all over the country. The teacher training colleges should 
be apprised with the salient recommendations. The new model 

Of teaching, he said, should create among teachers an unending 
love for the child and for teaching as a-profession so as to 
help produce enlightened citizens of tomorrow rather than 
bources of accumulating redundant knowledge. The new plan 
of action, Shri Shahi reiterated, would save the present 

generation'from becoming stagnant and frustrated, Education 

will be visualized by teachers as a perennially moving 
, ' ive 

process as a result of manifold innovat/ teaching-learning 

situations* This would go a long way, he said, in accomplishing 

the often repeated dream nf the'philosophers, educationists, 

religious preachers, administrators, and political leaders, 

and change the destiny of the nation. * 


Brief Report of th e symms^m 

A report of the Symposium was presented by Prof.K.N. 
Saxena. ■ The-same is given at Appendix-VIS, 
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H “ V0T1 QF TMKS 

The valedictory function came to an end with 
a vote of thanks by Prof. H.S. ‘Srivastava, Dean Acosmic, 
NOW. He suggested that the process of education, -could 
be improved if teachers learned from students. 

1 . i '• 

pointed out that it is time for the recommendations to 

r , , ’ ’ 1 

be implored ted. prof. Srivastava thanked the faculty 

i 

members', secretarial staff and the trainees of the Diploma 
Course of the DEPC&G for working hard to make the symposium 
success,’ A vote of thanks was extended to the Director, 

Joint Director (C), Joint Director (GIBE), Principals and 

r 

faculty members of Regional colleges of Education, and 

( i 

* . 1 1 , . 

faculty members of all the Department's of’the NCH1RT, and 

( * * 

to the organizations which had collaborated in the Symposium 
and the Exhibition. * 
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Proposed Action Plan 

On the basis of the discussions held at the 
National symposium on 'Child centred IducaUon - Different 
approaches including cehdvioural approach', held in the 
NCEBT dampus from 10th to 12th October, 1968 and the recomm¬ 
endations which emerged on the basis of the consensus of 
opinidn expressed at this Symposium, an action-plan is 

r * i 

proposed herewith which will be in the overall community, 
social and national interest. The various activities 
mentioned herein have to be taken at the- grass-root level 
at the district, state, regional and national domains. 

r 

The action-plan proposed is fairly objective and 
realistic in nature, and, if put into actual practice, may 

^ r 

lead to a, very c^esiTable trend in the domain of education 
via., change _of focus from curricular and cognitive spheres . 
to Child-Centred Approach. 

It is hoped that the feport on the said symposium will 
be read by teachers, educationistsprofessors, educational 
administrators, educational thinkers, educational, planners, 

management consultants, psychologists, counsellors and 

’ > 

scholars in the light of the proposed action-plan. After 
obtaining the feed-back the N.C.E.E.T, state Governments , 
Ministry of HBD, Govt* of India and parallel of 1 organizations 
may like to undertake suitable remedial measures to rectify 
the obvious shortfalls and lacunae in the domain of school 
education, This will be a unique service to the posterity. 



I. 


Av/a. an es s A,ct iv _i t ie ? 
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An organized piv> to :v..ra v iie unoer Govt, of India and state 

govts, to bring about awareness regarding 

(i) the need for sending children to schools*, 

(id) health, hygiene and nutrition of children; 

(iii) eliminating prejudice against socio-economicaily and 
d i sadvar, tagea; 

(iv) orienting teachers towards the need for child- 
centred approach and bettor handling of children 
to reduce'drop-out rate. 

Mass-media may be utilized for above purposes. 

II. National Institute for child Development 

( *■ 

. I 

A National Institute'for child Development may be set 
up to conduct research, training and evaluation. Proto¬ 
types may be developed for cbild■‘■education and child-care 
at pre-school and elementary school level. 

III. Experimental school 

An experimental school, in each s^ate may be set up to 
ir / to v: rious prirjcii ■ ; r^nhninues and materials 

based on child-centred approach. 

IV. District institute of Education (DIET) • 

A child development unit may be set up In each DIET 
to carry out functions delineated under the auspices 

i- 

of National Institute of Child Development. Specifically 
DIETs may be engaged also in : 1 • 



(i) activities reared towards utilising community resourc*n 

(ii) enhancing sc 100 I-community interaction 

(lit) organizing orientation programmes for teachers and 
parents for introducing chiId-to-chiId programmes 
in schools 

(iv) conducting surveys to prepare need-based curriculum 

Decentralization in curriculum and evaluation 

Central hoard of Secondary Education and National 
Council of Educational Research and Training may 
•work out a proposal for introducing decentralization 
in curriculum and evaluation. 

VI. Continuous, comprehensive evaluation 

(i) introducing cumulative record cards 
(ii) introducing criterion-referenced testing. 


VII. Disadvantaged children 

(i) introducing more of pre-school education facilities 
in rural and remote areas 

(ii) posting uf good teachers ana providing them incentive 
in rural and remote areas 

(in) provision of mid-day meals 

(iv ) special reading materials to bring them at par 
with_othsr children, specially in 3 R’s. 

( v ) having better schools to make them attractive to 
children 


(vi ) 
(till) 


utilizing _ the services of educated unemployed 
for teaching, and other voluntary services 


better physical and recreational facilities tn 
provide opportunities for social,personal and 
physical development. 



VIII. 
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Children ’ s Liu ira Lure 

Schemes may he floated to improve the duality of 
children’s literature and to have a wider circulation 
of such literature. Activities of Children Rook Trust 
maybe strengthened. Free of cost literature may be 
distributed among children. Mobile libraries may be 
created. 


IX. Teacher Effectiveness 

(1) National council for Teaaher Education, through 
its activities for training and orientation of 
teachers and Principals in child-centred approach 
to education, including use of play way method 
and materials, can start a new National movement. 

(ii) State council of Educational Research and Training 
and District institute of Education to take up 
inservice teachers training in skills and practices 
in child-centred approach to education. 

(iii) National council of Educational Research and Training, 

State Council of Educational Research and training 
and District Tr,c j , r ur tio.n to prepare 

self-learning packages for physical, social and 
personal development of ch.Ldren, 


X. Mass Media, computers and other Fducational Technology 

(I) Programmes geared towards child-centred approach to 
education and related specific programmes to cater 
to children’s need using the above techniques and 
media may be prepared at district regional and 
national levels. 

(ii) Regional Resource centres may be strengthened. 

(iii) Audio-visual centred may he created at district, 
regional and national levels to cater to the edu¬ 
cational needs of children. 

(iv) programmes combining learning and entertainment 
may be developed. 

( v) More computers may be made available in schools. 




ALPENDKgS 




so 


Appe ndix I 


TH EMES FOR PAPERS 


I. Foundations, principles and pedagogy of child-centred 
education 1 - Psychological, Sociological, Cultural, 

.Pedagogical, Philosophical and allied areas. 

1 - ■' ') , 

2k Development of innovative instructional materials for 
child-centred education at the elementary and secondary 
stages .in .languages, social sciences, basic sciences and 
other subject areas. 

3k Cufripulum renewal and child-centred education. 

4. Assessment and eyaluation for child-centred- 1 education: 
development of tools and techniques for assessment of 
abilities* interests', aptitudes, personality and 
achievement: preparation and maintenance of cumulative 
profiles of children. 

5. Communication between teachers, parents and the community: 
Strategies, approaches, materials and the media. 

I 

6 . Teacher preparation: pre-service and in-service training 
methodnligied and strategies for child-centred education: 
need for,corresponding modification in curricula of teacher 
training institutions. 

7. Behavioural models for child-centred education such as 
information processing model, social learning model and 
*ther behavioural modification models. 

8 . Affective domain: teaching-learning strategies and the 
curricula* 

9* Psychological and Guidance Services to meet the needs of 
children specially for selected groups such as gifted, 
creative# disadvantaged, educationally backward and others. 

10i Orientation of educational administrators and personnel 
responsible for inspection and supervision of schools in 
the context of implementing child-centred education in 
schools. 

II. Perennial research, development and extension in the area 
of child-centred education. 

12. Principles and practices of child-centred education in 
some developed and developing countries -'comparative 
educational approach. 

t 
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13. Training for creative behaviour in the context of 
child-centred education, 

i 

14. Role of child-centred extra-mural activities in the 
global development of the individual. 

15, Role of micro-computer and CBL packages in child-centred 
education. 

16, Role of educational technology (including media) in 
child-c&ntred education'. 

IT2 The child-centred education - futuristic perspective, 

i < 

18* On-going experiments in the child-centred approach to 
education, both in India and abroad, 

\ L l’ 

I l l 

19, Motivation and motivational aspects in chilli-cented 

education, • ' 

■> 

20, Mastery learning and Criterion-Referenced Testing in Child 
centred education. 

- 

\ 

21, Concept development, diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching for child-centred education, ' 
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Appendix II 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY,COUNSELLING & GUIDANCE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
SRI AURQBINDO MARG: NEW DELHI-110016 


NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON C HILD ^CENTRED t EDUCATION 


Venue 

*. NCERT, Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi-110016 

Dates 

i October 10-12, 1988 

i 


* i 

PROGRAMME 

.1.0-th, ,#c r 1 . 1988 ' 

. INAUGURAL SESSION 

(fO.flO a fin. to 11*30 a.m.) 

WELCOME & INTRODUCTORY 
REMARKS 

» 

i 

PROF . P. L,MALHOTRA 

DIRECTOR NCERT 

A WORD ABOUT THE , 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ‘ ' 

’ s , 

( 

PROF. K.N.SAXENA 

HEAD DEPC&G 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

AND 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

PROF.D,S*KOTHARI 

CHANCELLOR 

■ JAWAHaRLaL NEHRU UNIVERSITY 
NEW DELHI 

VOTE OF THANKS 

SHRI O.P.KELKAR 

SECRETARY NCERT 
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c t ob ^ t, 1988 

v ' 1 *t r * 


a,1TU t0 5.00 p. m .) 


Ejlcati'on Trepa™d'^ aE pf--- -SW-ld Cen tred 
Dkcu^ipns- 1 .by..ClET, NCEjvfi*"and 

01,30 ^ t0 1-30 


2L E .MLI 

( ,3 ° P>m * t0 5-00 p <B .) 

Su^Centrei Education- s™ ru 

——on^ some n, _ , „ 

-.col. Considerations 

Chair Person 

Prof.J.N.Joshi 

Theme Initiators 

Prof'p , f.: Ahi uwali a 

frof.G.Mishra ' ‘ 

■ ■ Pr «.N.Y.H ecldy 

Concept obieetivo 

Principles, model!’ assum Ption s , basic 
ex PPPted citco^s ’ appro «hes c 


Philosophical n , 
Pedagogical 


s °cio-cultural 


Status of' Ohi*ij ^ 

national and in + Cen ^ reci Approach in 

nd international ach ln education- 
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1.1th October, 1988 


SECOND SESSION 


THEME II 

(9.00 a.m.' to 10.30 a.m.) 


Nged Based Cur riculum for Child Centred Educa tion 


Chair Person Prof.K.D.Gangrade 

Theme Initiators Father T.V.Kunnankal 

Prof.Anil Vidyalankar 
Prof.B.K.Passi 


Designing the curriculum for all round and 
comprehensive development of children 

The National Curriculum for Elementary and 
Secondary Education: a Framework 

Text books, supplementary readings, innovative 
materials, educational technology, and diagnostic 
procedures as learning aids. 


THEME III 

(10,45 a.m. to 12.00 Noon) 


Sc hool and Child .Centred Educa tion 


Chair Person Prof.K.G.Desai 

Theme Initiators Prof.V.S.Mishra 

Prof.P.R.Nayar 
Shri M.N.Kapur 
Smt.Ira Saxena 


Improvement of school plant 

Planning, administration, management, orientation 
of educational administrators as inspecting personnel 

Physical resources,personnel, syllabi, programmes 
and activities 
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!L^A.PcJ;ober A 1^988 


SECOND SESSION 


, ' ]Mb IV 

(12,00 Noon to' 1.00 o.m) 


ve em lKli.pr^Ch i Id _ M^naqe nie n t 


Chair Person 
Theme Initiators 


^Tof, R.P.Singhal 
Prof.S.Narayana Rao 

Prof,D<BiDesai 
Prof,K,0*Panda 


behaviourrskUls < ’and Competent 11 tUdes ’ moUvatio n, 

transaction and ^-S^g^jnd^ffjeav. 

counsellors^ parents ^T ^’ teachers, 
ef school agencies 1 SCh ° o1 Personnel and o ut 

/ IHEME V 

(2.00 P.m.' 'to 3.30 p.m.) 


^X^ila^ionjPhilosophy^and. Procedures 


Chair Person 
Theme Initiators 


' * t 

Prof,c,L»Anand 

Prof .R.G^viisra 
f^rof .T.E.Shanmugam 
Prof .C.G.Pande 


Reform 0 f evaln^-i «« 

and s tra?egL°s C 1 o U r S th and r 9 ti °nale, 
comprehensive evaluation f the contin uous 

Re l e vance of Criterion-referred 

Fn11 er.nced assessment 

F ° llow U P of the child 
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1 Vth October^ 1.988 


SECOND SESSION 


v I 

(3 0 45 p.m, to 5,15 p-m.) 

Research and Innovations in Child Centred Education 


Chair Person 
Theme Initiators 


Prof.P.D.Hajela 

Dr.H,S.Singha 
Dr,di ,-K' Singh 
Prof.K*Vaidya 
Shri An-.nt Pal 


Need and importance of research, in the 
given context 

Existing innovative practices and experiments 
and action research 

Research in India 


12th October . 1988 


THIRD SES SION 
(C\,0C - m to'.'1730 p.m.) 


TH EME VII, 

(9.00 a. 1 "®, to 11.30 a,mi) 

Use of C omputer s ., and Eguca.tiory X Technol ogy. 
With Refe reeco* to* UhtTd c r Vji <*n 


Cl -do Person 

Theme Initiators 


Prof, M.M.Chaudhari 

Prof,A.B«L.Srivastava 
Pro!„C.H r K.Mishra 
Prof,L,GrSumitra 
Prof.C.L.Kundu 


Application of educational technology and 
media in Child Centred Education 

Feasibility of use of computer in schools 

Class Project 
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12th October ,1 98,8 


THIRD SESSION! 


THEME VIII 

(11 ,45 io I ,00 p.m,) 


Chi ld Cen tr ed Ed ucation - .Future„Perspective 


Chair Person Dr,Kirset Joshi 

Thettiu Initiators Prof.Durgr.nand Sinha 

Prof,R,N.Rnth 
Prof.GoMisra 


- Visualising the future of the child and 

society in the context of Child Centred Education. 


- Visualising the future status of Child Centred 
Education 


5 a 1 .lent _ Ffe cgnunend at ion s of^ the Symp_os iurn. 

(2,00 p'.m, 'to 3-1*30 p,nu) ’ 


Ch l r Person 


Prof.Anirua Son 
Dr.(Mrs)Asha 3hatnagar 


Presenter 
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12th October.1988 


WELCOME & 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

A BRIEF REPORT OF 
THE SYMPOSIUM 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


VOTE OF THANKS 


VALEDICTORY SESSION 

(3,30 p.iru to 5„00 p.m.) 


PROF.P.L.MALHOTRA 
DIRECTOR NCERT 


PROF.K.N.SAXENA 
HEAD DEPQ&G 


HON'BLE SMT.MARGARET ALVA 
MINISTER OF '"STATE FOR WOMEN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, YOUTH 
AFFAIRS AND SPORTS 


HON'BLE SHRI L.P.SHAHI 
MINISTER OF STATE FOR 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


SHRI O.P.KELKAR 
SECRETARY NCERT 
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App endix 1JJ, 


Invited to the, Symposium 
LOCAL 


Dr.Karan Singh 
Mansarover, 3 Nyaya Mara 
Chanakyapuxi 
New Delhi-110021 


Prof ,P. N. Srivas tava 
Member 

Planning Commission 
Parliament Street 
New Delhi-1 1 0001 


Dr.P.N.Kirpal 
63, *F* Block 
Sujan Singh Park, 
Lodhi Estate 
New Delhi-1 10003 


Prof.Shib K.Mitra 

S" 2 , 1 ’ Park Extension 

New Delhi-110016 


Prof 3 Moonis Raza 
Vice Chancellor 
Delhi University 
Dplhi-110007 


Prof .Rais' Ahmed 
C~27, Asiad Village 
him Fort Road 
New Delhi-110049 

Prof.Satya Bhushan 
Director 

NIHPA, NCERT Campus 
New Delhi-110017 

Prof.Yashpal 
Chairman 


Complex 


n;S!w"oS #h 2afar Mars 


Prof, Iqbal Narain 
Member Secretary 

I.C*S,S,R, 


35,Ferozeshah Road 

New Delhi -1 10001 
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1 O* Father T.V.Kunnankal 

14* Ashiann Apartments 
Pitampura 

4 

11. Shari R . K* Saiyed 

Addl.Secretary 
Ministry of Welfare 
North Block 
New Delhi-110001 

12* Shri Ashok Chandra 

Adviser- (Technical) 

Ministry of HRD 
New Delhi-J10001 

13- Prof.Satish Chandra 
165 Uttarakhand 
New Campus 

J awahar Lai Nehru University 
New Mehrauli Road 
New Delhi—110067 

14. Shri Anil Bordia 
Secretary (Education) 
Ministry of HRD 

Shas tri Bhawan 
New Delhi-110001 

15, Dr.Kireet Joshi 

1O, Talkotora Road 
New Delhi—11OOOI 

1 6 r Prof,B*S,Sharma 

Pro—Vice C nance11or(Academ 
Indira Gandhi Open Univers 
K-7&J Hauz Khas 
New Delhi-110016 

17. Shri J.Veera Raghavan 

Secretary 
Ministry of HRD 
Shastri Bhawan 
New Delhi-110001 

-18. Shri Anand Sarup 

Chairman 

\ National Book T rus t 

A—5 * Green Park 
Sri Aurobindo Mnrg 
New Delhi —1 1 OOI 6 

. 19. Shri Y.N.Chaturvedi 

, Jt.Secretary(Schools) 
Ministry 1 *f HRD 
Shastri Bhawan . 

New Delhi—11OOOI 


H‘ H* 
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' 20 Prof .Atr&d Ahmad 

Director . 

Delhi University TScuth Campus; 

Benito Juarez Road 
Near Dhaula Kuan 
New Delhi-1 10021 

21. Shri' M.N.KaPuir ' 

E-4,Maharani Bagh 
New Delhi-110065 

22,.- Shri K.S.Sarma 

Director ‘ 

Navodaya Vidyalaya Sangathdn 
Palika Place 

R»K,Mission Road,,New Delhi—110001 

23. Dr .R. P * Singhal . . 

,Executive Director * * 

NIEPA,NcfeRT Campus 
New Delhi-1 10016 

24. Shri D.S.Negi 
Director of Education, 

Delhi Administration 
Old Sectt.Building 
Delhi-110007 . 

25. Dr.M.P• Chhaya , ■ ’• . 

Adviser (Academic) ' ' 

Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti 
Palika Place,R.K.Mission 
New Delhi-110001 

26. Prof,K.D.Gangrade _ ‘ 

Pro—Vice Chancellor 

• Delhi University 
Delhi-110007 

1 

27. Prof .Gautain 'Mathur^u / ; % .. 

Director 11 " 

fTi'&'titute- of Applied Manpower Research 
Inderprastha Estate, Ring Ro ; ad 
New Delhi-110002 

* , , * i 

28. Prof,S.Anandalakshmy, 

Director * ,, . . ’ ' . . ' ' 

Lady Irwin CciLlege of Home Science 
New Delhi—11'DOOI'■ , 

" f i j-r 

- - x r f, ' • 1 - ■ 

29,, Mrs, Tar a Ali/Beg • ’ ' •_* '• i •_ 

R—8,Hauz Khas r ' i‘ ■. 

New Delhi—110016 

30. Dr.R.E .Beck ■''""fJ-’h 

Direc tor 1 V : • ' _ ,, 

, Pupil’s Services 1 , v - . . 

American Embassy School 
Chandragupta Marg 
Chanakyapuri.New Delli:L~t'TCK)21 
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31 . 

Shri 

IC.N.Sud 


Senior Journalist 


C- 1 7 

,Hauz Khas 


New 

Delhi-1i001b 

32 . 

T'. „ „ A 

r^r. Bali 


C- j ■* —i 

Elector 


I - c. 

S . S . R. 


3C ,, Ferozshah Road 
Now Delhi-110001 

33. Shri Chanchal Sarkar 
Senior Journalist 
L Y 10 Hauz Khas Enclave 
New Delhi—110016 

34* Dr^(Mrs) Ira Saxena 
W-2, Green Park Main 
New Delhi—110016 

35. Prof.L.S.Kothari 

3, University Professor Bungalow 
Chhatra Marg,Delhi—110007 

36. Prof.K.M.Bahauddin 
Consultant & Dean (Trg.) 

NIcPA ., NCERT Campus 
New Delhi-1 10016 

37. Prof.Suresh ShUkla 
Dfeptt.of Education 

(central Institute of Education) 
Uni', -Zoity Delhi 
33,Chhatra Marg 
DelhJ -11 0007 

38. Dr.R.B.Puri 
Faculty Member 

I.I-P.A. 

Indraprastha Estate 
New Delhi-1 1 0002 

39. Shri Hari Dang 
Principal 

Army Public School 
Ridge Road 

Daula Kuan,New Delhi—110010 

40. MrsoV.Parthasarathi 
Principal 

Sardar Patel Vidyalaya 
Lodhi Estate 
New Delhi-110003 
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42 , 

43 . 

44. 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51 . 


Shri M.L.Bahhar 
Principal 

The Air Force School 
Subroto Park 
Delhi Cantt. ,New Delhi-1 1 OOI O 

Prof.K.D.Baroota 
Department of Psycholocrv 
Delhi University 
Delhi—110007 

Prof.(Mrs) Anima Sen 
Department of Psycholoov 
Delhi University 
Delhi—1 1 0007 


Prof« R.G.Mishra 
A 75/2 Saket (SFS) 
New Delhi—110017 


Dr « k» S* Bhandari 

Dire c tor 

SCERT 


Education Departmen 
Delhi Administratio 
yarun Marg^ Defence 
New Delhi—110024 


t 

n 

Colony 


£^ M;cs * ) S ieh Lata Shukla 
aT ' i* Kave:r:i - .Apartmen ts 
Alaknanda < Near Kalkaji) 

New Dclhx-1 1 OOI9 U ' 


D.S.R ama 

Director 

C.I.R.t.H.S. 

d.g.e.&.t. 

Pusa* New Delhi—11OOI2 


i,nr i b,S#Verma 
S e eratary 

^^^try of Welfare 

kt *5* ? Shlas tri Bhawan 
New Delhi—110001 


ur.Padma Seth 
Director 

Bal Bhawan Society.India 
fhah Kotla R^ad 
New Delhi —1 "\ 0002 


Miss Usha John 
^nior J ournalis 
Hauz Khas 
New Delhi—110016 


t 


Dr.K.Ch ugh 

6>9 Rajouri G 
New Delhi—1 1 0027 


arden 
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52» Prpf,T.R«Paliwal 

A/M—I6l jShaiimar Bagh 
Delhi-1 1005-2 

53* W/C-*HiC. Dubdy 

General Managed (Training) 

Institute of Airpnrt Management 
International Airports Authority of India 
Patterson Farm, Old Gurgaon Road 
New Delhi—1 10037 

54* Dr*(Mrs) Satinder Bajaj 
- Joint Director (CD) 

NlPCCD 

5,Siri Institutional Area 
Hauz Khas,New Delhi—110016 

55* Shri R. K.Kulshres tha 
Principal 

Govt- Boys Sr•Sec* School No.3 
Roop Nagar 
Delhi-1 10007 


56 . 


57 . 


58 . 


Mr,Z*S.Chhikara 
Principal , . 

Kendriya Vidyalaya (NTPC) 
Badarpur,New Delhi—110044 


Shri J.N.Sharma 
Dy.Director (Admn.) 

Navodaya Vidyalaya Sangathan 
Palika Place, R.KkMission Road 
New Delhi-110001 


Dr.(Mi'ss) Saroj Srivastava 
Dy.Director 

Navodaya Vidyalaya Sarniti 
Palika Place,R*K.Miss on Road 
New Delhi-1 10001 


59. Col,N.K*Tewari 
Dy*Director 
Headquarters,DGBR 

West Block—IV, R,K«Puram 
New Delhi-110022 

60. Qr-H.S.Singha 
Chairman 

C.B.S.E,* Indraprastha Estate 
New■Delhi-1 10002 


61 . Dr .R, C'.Sharma 
Commissioner 

Kendriya Vidhyalaya Sangathan 
New Mehrauli Road 
New Delhi-1 10067 
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Non-Lo cal 


1 • Dr .S.N.Mehrotra 

Retd. 

Vice Chancellor 
Village & P 1.ANANTRAM 
Distt. Etawah (IJ.P.) 

2 . Prof.P.D.Hajela 
Vice Chancellor 
Sagar University 

Sagar-470003 (M.P.) 

3. Prof.V.G-Chide 
Vice Chancellor 
Pune University 
Pune (Maharashtra) 

Pin Code-41 1007 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Prof. (Miss) M.D. Bengalee 
Vice Chancellor 
Bombay University 
Bombay-400020 


Dr.K.Venketasubramanian 
Vice Chancellor 
Pondicherry University 
Pondicherry—605001 


Prof .M. V»Ma unur 
F-48 Sunder Mara 
"C” Scheme 
J cipur—302001 


Dr.Malcolm /disheshiah 
Chairman 

Institute of De v~> 1 onmen f 
79, 2nd Main Road ‘ 
Gandhi Nagar 
Madras -600020 


Studies 


8 o 


9. 

10 . 


Prof„c. L.Anand 
Vice Chancellor 
Mriinachal University 
Itanagar (Arunachal Pradesh) 
Pin Code-791 111 3 snj 


P^ot-Durga Nand 
8 ? Malviya Road, 
Allahabad -21 1002 


Sinha 

Georgetown 
(U.P.) 


Prof.T. E.S hanmugh am 

National Fellow & Prof .Emeri tin 

Department of Psychology tlU 

Madras University 

Cheepauk 

Madras-600005 (TamilnajS.u). 
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11. Shri Nitya Chaitanya Yati 
i'i’arayana Gurukul 
Fernhill (Ooty) 643004 

(Nilgiris D '.strict,) 

12. Prof.R•N.Rath 
’Saantasahi’ 

Cuttack (Orissa) 

13. 'Prof.Udai Parikh 
1, Ganga Path 
Suraj Nagar West 
J aipur—302006 

14. Prof.N.Y•Reddy 
Head 

Department of Psychology 
Osmania University 
Hyderabad (A.P.>-500007 

15. Prof.(Mrs) Prabha Gupta 
Head 

Department of Psychology 
Lucknow University 
Lucknow 

16. Prof,M.C.Joshi 
Head 

Department of Psychology 
Jodhpur University 
Jodhpur (Rajasthan) 

17i Prof«E.G.Porameswaran 
Dean and Principal 
College of Commerce & Management 
Osmania University 
Hyderabad (A.P.>-500007 

18* Prof.B*K.Passi 
Head 

Department of Education 
Indore University 
Indore (M.P.) 

19. Prof.M.A.Beg 

Department of Psychology 
Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh (U.P.) 



Prof„S,P.Ahluwalia 
Head 

Dcportrn nt o■; Educ-i ion 

Sagar University 
Sagar (/ ,P. ) - 
Pin Code-470003 

Prof.(Mrs.) Arati Sen 
Principal 

College of Education 
Vinaya Bhawan 
Visva Bharti 

Shontiniketan, (West Bengal 
Pin Code-751235 

Prof.C.L.Kundu 
Chairman 

Faculty of Education 
Kurukshetra University 
Kurukshetra (Haryana) 

Pin Code-1 32119 

Prof.H.N.Parimo 
Director 

Academic Staff College 
Kashmir University Campus 
Hazratbal 

Srinaga - (Kashmir) 190006 

Prof.S.Narayan Rao 
Department of Psychology 
Sri Venkateswara Jnjvarsity 
Tirupati—517502 (A.P.) 

P^of.C.G.Pande 

Dopoi tm■„*11p c . 1 ^ Poys.ho logy 

Nagpur University- 

University Campus 

Amravati Road 

Nagpur (Maharash'tr a) 

P^ef .K.'G.Desai 
2.3, Hindu Colony 
Navrangpura 
Ahmedabad-380009 


Prof.A.K,Singh 
Department of Psychology 
Ranchi University 
Ranchi (Bihar) 
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28„ Proi ..B.o.uupta 
Head 

DepdrLmen u oi Psychology 
Banaras University 
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29. Prof.Amita Varmo 
He ad ’ 
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Dean Faculty of Home Science 
M,S,UniversLty 
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30. Prof„G.Vedanayagam 
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AE^endix J/I 


A Brief 


Ee&ort of ybhp..National Symposium 


r h M-ifioriaJ. Pol'..'/ cf hciuention *■* 1986 envisages 
adoption of a child-centred aooroach bo education in the 
context of the effoita to promote universal enrolment and 
universal retention of children upto 14 years of age and 
substantial improvement in the quality of education. The 

i 

Programme of Action has emphasized "a learning - centred 
approach with the instructor as a facilitator" and that 
"gifted students frequently have pronounced competence ^in a,, 
limited subject area accompanied by indifference in certain 
other areas. Therefor?,, arrangement 'n ouch students , 
cannot be fitted into regular courses ui siudy n Special 
arrangements f or such students will have to o'rovide Reaching/ 
learning, on modular basis for every small group of students* 

u 

in a smaller number of subi cts of interes J ' to them". It 
further states "Curriculum and metho r, o.logies of learning* 
haw J c mi vastly modify c-o 1,j T'iog in particularly, elements 
of problem solving, creativity and relevance"* : 1 ^' 

"The tools for the psycho-educational assessment, 
and diagnostic tools foi identification of learning problems 
are at present conspicuously absent"„ 
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Considering this basic aspect of the National Policy 
of Education and the Programme of Action the Department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance of the 
NCERT decided to organise a National Symposium on 4 Child 
Centred Education’ from 10 to 12 Qctober,1988 in the NIE 
Campus, The basic postulate of this Symposium was the 

f . 

drawing up of tentative themes for discussion-by eminent 
and .distinguished- academicians and scholars of the country* 
These tentative themes were : 

THEMES, 


l f Foundations, principles and pedagogy o-f child-centred 
education - Psychological, Sociological, Cultural, 
Pedagogical, Philosophical and allied areas. 

Development of innovative instructional materials for 
childrentred education at the elementary and -secondary 
stages, in languages, social sciences, basic sciences 
and tther subject areas. 

Curriculum renewal and child-centred education, 

*>4, Assessment, and evaluation for child-centred education j 
development of tools and techniques for assessment 
tf abilities, interests, aptitudes, personality and 
achievements preparation and maintenance of cumulative 
profiles of children, 

5, Communication between teachers, parents and the 

community* strategies, approaches, materials and the 
media. 

hi 

64 Teacher preparation* pre-service and in-service 

training methodologies and strategies for child-centred 
education; need for corresponding modification in 
curricula of teacher training institutions. 
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V- Behavioural models for child-centred education such 
as information processing model, social learning 
model and other behavioural modification models, 

8 * Affective domain : teaching-learning strategies and 
_ ' the curricula. 

9. Psychological and Guidance Services t« meet the needs 
of children specially for selected groups such as ^ 
gif'ted, creative, disadvantaged, educationally back¬ 
ward and others. 

10* Orientation of educational administrators and personnel 
responsible for inspection and supervision of schools 
in the context of implementing child-centred-educ-a-tion 
in schools. 

> . > 

11 . Perennial research, development and extension in the 
area *f child-centred education, , ; 

12* Principles and practices of child-centred education. Jux. 
sntne 'developed and developing countries - comparative 
educational approach. 

13. Training for creative behaviour in the context of 
child-centred' education. 

14. Role of child-centred extra-mural activities in the 
global development of the individual. 

15. Role of micro-computer and CBL packages, in child-centred 
education. 

16. Role of educational technology (including media) in 
child-centred education. 

17. The child-centred education - futuristic perspective, 

18. On-going experiments in the child-centred approach to 
education, both in India and abroad. 

19. Motivation and motivational aspects in child-centred 
■ education. 

20* Mastery learning and Criterion-Referenced Testing in 
child-centred education. 

21, ' Concept development, diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching for child-centred education. 
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After a lot of deliberations within the Department 
and interaction with some senior iacuity members it was 
decid'd that we may roauest eminent and distinguished 
academicians, scholars, educational thinkers, educational 

4 

planners, educational administrators, social workers, opinion 
leaders, and management experts of the country to write 
papers on the major areas mentioned. By 26 September,1988 
we received 80 papers and which have been compiled in the 
form of two volumes along with the abstracts of the papers. 

I- 

The abstracts of the papers were circulated tp all the 

participating experts who were invited from all over the- 

country. ' Later, seven more papers were received and these 

«•* 

have also been circulated to all the participating experts. 

At this Symposium we identified nine major themes 
for detailed discussion. The themes are : 

THEMES 

/ 

1 • Cniid--Con bred Education : Some Theoretical Consideration 

2. ■ Need-Based Curriculum for Child-Centred Education 

3. School.and Child-Centred Education 

4. Teacher Effectiveness for Child Management, 

5. Evaluation, Philosophy and Procedures 

6. Research and Innovations in Child-Centred Education 

7. Use of Computers and Educational Technology With 
Reference to Child Centred Education 

3. Child-Centred Education ; Future Perspective 

9. Salient Recommendations of the Symposium 
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The Salient recommendations related to these nine 
themes, which have been approved by the participanting 
experts and distinguished academicians have been enclosed 
in Theme IX of the proceedings. 

i 

r 

A detailed working report will be prepared in the 
form of a concrete action plan for implementing the 
salient recommendations of this Symposium. This working 
report and plan of action will be circulated to the State 
Educational Authorities, State Boards of Education, SCERTs, 
parallel Institutions and institutions of higher, learning 
in the country for being translated into feasible action 
plan's. 

« 

It Is hoped that this Symposium will be a landmark 
in the history of education of the country in engineering 
a bold step towards the gestalt and global development of 
children rather than developing them as compendiums of 
knowledge. 

I am thankful.to Shri L.P.Shahi and Smt»Margaret Alva 
for gracing this occasion. I request them to help Us in 
translating the main recommendations of this National 
Symposium into fruitful channels on a national level. 

, I am.als® grateful to Shri Anil Bordia for being with 
us on this •ceasion* I request him to assist us in carrying 
this crucial and important message of 'Child-Centred 
Education* to the remotest corners of the country. 
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Sincere thanks are aue to the Director (NCERT),Joint 
Director (NCERT), Joirtt Director (CIET), Secretary (NCERT), 
faculty members of the various Departments of the NIE and 
the Regional Colleges of Education for the encouragement 

, i 

provided to the sponsors of this National Symposium. We 
are very grateful to all the participating experts for their 
illuminating and realistic contributions to* this. Symposium. 

I would like to place on record,my deep s-ense of 
gratitude to all the, faculty.members and the secretarial 
staff and the students of the. Diploma Course 'in Educational 
& Vocational Guidance and Counselling of' the ‘Department of 

Educational-Psychology ^Counselling and Guidahce* NCERT for 

»■ 

their untiring and sustained"*efforts to meticulously plan 

all the activities of the,.Symp^eium-with precision and to 

gear: all..their efforts and^nigrtt to make, this,symposium 

■* 

really of a national stature * 

i 

! 

would dike to add'that ,• all of us have worked 
sincerely to help the nation to .evqlve a new. dimension in 
the field of education but,we have done it with all 
humility and keeping in sharp focus ; 
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acBft'syjtjoj, 


training of the spirit* 


The spiritual training ©f the hoy^- was a .much, more 

St 

difficult matter than ,-their physical and mental training. I 
relied little on religious books for the training of the 
spirit. Of course I believed that every student should be 
acquainted with the elements of his own religion and have 
a general knowledge of his own scriptures, and therefore , 

I provided for such .knowledge as be&C 1 could. Put; 
to my mind, was part of the intellectual training.- I.or\g 
before I undertook the education of the youngsters of .the 
Tolstoy Farm I had realized that the training of the 
spirit was a' thing by,, itself. To develop the spirit is 
to build chafacter and to enable one to work towards a 
knowledge of God and self-realization. And I’ held that 
this was an essential part of the training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit was 
of no use, and might.be even harmful. 


I am familiar with the superstition that self-reali¬ 
zation is possible only in the fourth stage of life, i-e. 
sannyasa (renunciation). But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that those who defer preparation for this 
invaluable experience until the last stage of life attain 
not self-realization but old age amounting’’ to a second 
and pitiable childhood, living as a burden on this earth. 


* 


From Mahatma Gandhi 


:'"fhe Story""of My E xperiment with fru’tji 
iFirst Ed.1927) 


Contributed by Prof .D.S.Kothari. as a part of the inaugural 
address. 
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1 have a full recollection that I held these views even 
whilst I was teaching, i.e., in 1911-12, though I might 
not then have expressed them in identical language. 


How then was this spiritual training to be given ? 

I made the children memorize and recite hymns, and read to 

them from books on moral, training. But that was far from 

satisfying me. As I came into closer contact with them I 

saw that it was. not through books that one could impart 

raining of the spirit. Just as physical training was to 

be imparted through physical exercise, and intellectual 

through intellectual exercise, even so the training of the 

spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spin l, 

And the exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the 

life and character of the teacher. The teacher had always 
to, be mindful of his p's ancl q i 8f whether he Wgs in ^ 

midst of his boys or not. 


It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to 
affect the spirit of the Pupils, by his „ ay of living. It 
idle for me, if I were a U ar, to teach boys ^ 

tell the truth. A cowardly teacher would never succeed in 

making his boys valiant mri , 

valiant, end a stranger to self-restraint 

could never teach his puoils +ho i 

T P PU$ tne valua self-restraint. 

t0 ’ erSfWe ’ 1 ” U5tte ^ 6tGrnal ^-t-lesson 
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my teacher* and I .learnt I must be -good and live straight, 
if only for their sakes. I may say that the increasing . 
dis.cipline and restraint I imposed on myself at Tolstoy 
Farm waft mostly due to those wards of mine* 

\ ' 

One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying, and 
quarrelsome. On one occasion -he broke outpnost .violently* - 
I was .exasperated* X never punished my boys, but .this time 
I was very angry* I tried to reasgn with him*. . But'ha_was-- 

« ' ^ i 

adament and even tried to overreach me* At last I picked 

at 

up a ruler lying / 'hand and delivered a blow on his 
arm. . X trembled, as . X struck him* I dare aay he„noticed it. 
Thii wai- an entirely novel experience for them all* ,The 
boy cried out and begged to be forgiven. He cried not 
bebau&e the beating was- painful to him; he could, -if-he had 
been so minded, have paid me back in the same coin, being 
a stoutiy built youth of. oeventv.cn; but ho_rcaliz.d my 
pain in being driven to his violent resource* Never again 
after this incident did he disobey me. But I sfill repent 
that violence. I am afraid I exhibited before him that 
day not the spirit, but the brute, in me., 

I have always been opposed to corporal punishment. 

I remember only one occasion on which I physically pumdshed 
one of my sons. 1 have therefore never until this day been 
able to decide whether 1 was right or wrong in using the 
ruler.. Probably it was improper, for it was prompted by 
anger and a desire to punish-* Had it been an expression • 
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only of my distress., I should have considered'it justified* 
But the motive in this case was mixed. 

i 

This incident se't me thinking ancj taught me a 
better method of correcting students. I do not know 
whether that method would have availed on the occasion in 

* '4 

question. The youngster soon forgot the incident, and I do 

* 

not think he ever showbd great improvement. But the 

incident made’me understand better the-duty of a teacher 
towards his pupils, 

* 

* 

Cases of misconduct on the port of the boys often 
occurred after this, but-I never resorted to corporal 
punishment. Thus, in fly endeavour to impart spiritual trnninn 
to the boys and girls under me, I came to understand bettor 
and better the power iof the spirit. 





foun dation of education 


From flesh, bones, blood and matter 
of the helpless dependent child 
toward the making of some being 
on the road to fast becoming 
through stages ctf the lif e^cycle, 
growth of body,, mind and spirit, 
man experiences education. 

The foundations of Education 

ir> the first two decades of life 

from childhood"to early youth 

are crucial to all life, 

I rr this time of growing awareness 

■ # 

of the self and the outer wo’il'd ' v 
lifers basics are learnt and lived. 

Such basics are tools and skills 
of work and communication, 
curiosity to-'explore ; 
pristine glory of imagination, 
the wonder of the senses, 

J 

awareness . of space and time', 
and joy of living together. 
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From the wondrous state of childhood 
through a'doloescence to youth 
the foundations of personality, 
drives and aptitudes for work, 
pride and discipline of the citizen, 
are learnt and cultivated 
for the' making of - the man 

I 

to take charge of life 
in this fast~chanqing world* 

The foundations of education 
should offer adequate contents 
both appropriate and relevant 
to body* mind and spirit. 

For integrated man and good education 
all the basics of foundation, 
the best possible schooling 
related to home and society 
by effective methods and modalities, 
teachers, mentors, friends and parents, 
must be offered to the young 1 


Prem Kirpal 



Education's most precious nurturings 
are Duty and Reverence 
Duty for mastery and power 
Through attainable knowledge, 
and Reverence founded 

j 

in keen perception 
of each moment holding eternity 
and wholeness of existence 1 
To rear trained intelligence 
through pursuit of right education 
is a nation's great glory, 

and also the very condition of its survival - 
especially in the rhythms of galloping change 
caused by expos.ions of knowledge 
and new rovealations of Man's Spirit 1 


Prem Kirpal 




SUMMARY OF THE PAPERS 
PRESENTED AT THE 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
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Ti tie of the paper* Conpunication between teachers, parents 

and the community: strategies, materials 

and the media. . 

; 

. , Dr.(Mrs*)Asha Bhatnagar 

Thf? role of Daren ts in the lives of the children and 
need 

rearing them'up / .not be overemphasised. Research has 
abown that the home has an enormous impact on the developing 
«hild end the school has the second most important influence 
on kim* -and th«t'-a partnership between home and school is 
.■upportivia of the developing child right from the preschool 
-»*age through the senior secondary stage. There is enough 
evidence to encourage educators to include parents as .. 
partners in the educational process, it is essential for 

l^oviding need-based education to the child, to know about 

( 

i 

the whole child - the child in his totality. 

The chi id- centred education presumes th^t'tbe sphool 
knows the ' whole 'child' and plans education for an the 
aspects of his personality or in other words in t educating 
the child in* totality 1 « It is therefore essential that the 
schools are made more responsive to the families,, , 

* i 

This can only be realized when school is’in constant touch with 

> .... ‘ ' • * ' , 

i ■ i i 

the home in order to* 
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i) know the aspects of the child net known to i t and 
i,i) seek parents' cooperation in this great venture 
so that the education provided is complete end 
child^centred in the true sense. 

‘ - i * i ; f 

Th}.s home-school partnership i's also desirable to h^lp 

i \ 

the teacher’understand the home completely and develop insioht 

i 

, / 1 

-into the nroblems which a child encounto-rs in school for jorno 

V 

* , / . \ > 

of these problems no doubt originate within the school/ but 

♦ * *i 

most of these which are manifested in the school .life have tl fir 

• . *» * * 

*' ' , fl 

roots in the 1 farrCly life. The teachers' job is commi ttod L > 
'identify the needs and problems of all students but more 
particularly of students belonging to special groups and 

. . ' . • « V • 

.* 

categories.' Understanding-of the child's home can help the 

, - f l ' « * 

teacher in identifying those needs and problems of the child 

1 ( 

which, can be satisfied and solved only through working with 

* i , 

i •» 

the parents^., _ ‘ 

' 1 •* i 

, ' The connection between school and home is thus essential 

l *» , « , i 

because of the following reasons# 

, •* 

1. Most parents are genuinely interested in the maximuni 

\ t ' < * 

development of their children,and in furthering their 

♦ ’ . , ’ B ' " « 

J* ' % ^ ' 

,. learning. They are however unable to monitor their 

i ' children’s development themselves due to various typeg 

, of limitations and impediments.;. 
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2* Over the years a change in the current style and 
image of the professionalism of. the teacher has 
taken place. He wants to be better equipped to 
help the child in his total development* 

3-« parental involvement facilitates long lasting effect 
o-f any intervention programme introduced by the 
schools. The effect of this programme is washed 
off easily if it is done by the teacher alone 1 - 

• i 

The most effective and everlasting ones are 
those in which teachers seek collaboration and 
involvement of parents also* 

Gjrrumnlcation between parents and teachers 

Ebr effective home-school relationship/ opportunity for 
open communication is of paramount importance, communication 
can be established either through mediator personal contact. 

The one way communication Informs parents about the 
school's plans and happenings which rangs from the simplest 
note 'sent by the teacher to the complicated .news-item in the 
media. Some other topi's of one .way communication are news 
letters/ school magazine, children's diaries, circulars/ 
handbooks, brochures, pamphlets, some printed and mimeographed 
material for distribution and the media such ag t-V. f radio 
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and the newspaper. The use of podia of course will be more 
economical (p address and educate the entire community rather 
than a small and specific group of parents. 

The two-way, communication is possibie through personal 
contact, parent-teacher conferences, P.T, A . meetings, 
teiephone calis, school fairs,' home-visits,' picnics,' ? are„ t , , 
participation in school projects and workshops, panel 
disoussions, etc. are some of the means to establish two-way 

communication. 

' t 

with 

The logical outcome of e’ffonw ,10 

ffectivc comimnication with 

parents is their understanding and appreciation of the school 

activities and their wiHin, cooperation a„d active involvement 

ln the sc h^ol prograrrmes. 

' " ' ' relation! 16 f ° Undation for Positive toachrr-Dhr-nt 

Ph3SeI1 Expanded teacher-parent contacts. 

Phase HI , parents' orientation to the school. 

Phase * Parent assistance a„ d involvement in school. 

. d ' The SChM1 fiStabll3h with certain loool 

industries. 1 
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All members of socialist ■'society have a growing 
involvement in- the upbringing of the future generations. 

Resource centres should be opened on a wide scale and 

should include published literature*; information ..bulletins, charts, 

\ 

posters, and graphs etc*, 6n educational-vocational j .and 
social-personal guidance as well' as published literature on 
remedial guidance on other-school subjects. 

feme games', toys, play materials and lending library 
for toys, books and games can also form part-of: -these-Re source 
Centres. o'' 

The media , 

I 

Schools have only tri 'd to establish contact with 1 the • 

• , , * l 

parents and community through the’ traditional, methods of 

. 4 \ 
establishing communication namely through fa-ce to face,-direct 

contact or through print media. Time is.ripe'for establishing 

the electronic link between the two since - the penetration - 

’ » 1 < 
of radio and T.V. etc- into Virtually every, home -strengthens 

the parents* educative potential- 

y 

Need to develop and use the multi -media is felt at the 
national, state, district and .school levels to educate the 

, > ‘ t 1 ' 1 , * 

* * * ' * IS ' A 

parents and community at large,, so ?; s to enable them share 

* ^ ' v 1 * ' ** ; 

the partnership with the school "i.n »the most noble task of 

/ 

•nurturing the future generations* 
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Ti tie of the paper: 


Child-centred education in the context 
of aniversanction of primary education- 


Pro f * A. B*l . sri va s tava 

This paper proposes that the provision of essential 
teaching-learning material such a s black-boards, maps, 

charts, ate. envisaged under the scheme .operation Elack hoard. 

, to improve enrolment et the primary, lave! and will 

create f a V ourable environment for making education child-^tmd. 
It emphasizes use of different atrategies for different types 
Of schools depending on the locality, area and the facilities, 
available to make education child-centred. 

The paper outlines the nature of child-centred edueati,., 
at the primary lave! and in this regard the key role of the 
teacher has been emphasized. According to the author the tou ch er 
should have a lot of information ab o Ut the child on. 
i) scholastic and non-scholastic parameters 

II ) his health ' Personality, aptitude- i *. 

. ... ' ntorest and a tt± tudes etc* 

III) and 81 30 his borne background. 

All this information will bein m m . 

p hlm ln evolving strategies 

for remedial tearBi a - 

reaching a n d catering m „ 

5 t his specialised needs. 

At the teacher level a i* , 

■ of knowledge skills neerd to ^ 

inculcated so , , , ■ 

- P them to deal effectively with students 
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of varying calibre and potentialities- 

1 V 

At the school level facilities, equipments and 
materials have to be provided so that the teachers could uae these 

efficiently. According to the; paper highest priority should be 

\ 

given to univ©*#alifiction of education and next in the'order 

i 

of priority should be the develqpment of individual talents 
and all-round development of personality. The paper lays 
emjchasi t> otv te-cognizioy tho importance o£ existing divers! ties 
in quality of schools, qualifications of teachers, pupil 
teacher ratio, equipments^ materials etc* in the effective 
implementation of chi Id-centred education. 

The paper illustrates that the different types of 
schools have dl f ff’rent potentials for adoption of cfdld- 
centred approach to education. For instance the school 
with minimum facilities and low pupil-teacher ratio in 
contrast with large schools with high pupil-teacher ratio 
will require different types of facilities and teaching 
strategies to make education child-centred. It outlines a 
number of steps which would help in carrying out this exercise 
of developing. different types of strategies for different types of 


school s ~»ucb -as* 
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defining varies categories of schools* 
estimating the number of-schools a n d students 
in each of these categories.* 

materiols a n d buma n resources needs of the 
schools. 

development of material and human resource 
accordingly and monitoring of the programme. 
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Title of the paper! Work Experience and Child—Centred 

Education 


Prof.. A.K.Mishra 

Work Experience concept is deeply rooted in Indian 
educational philosophy, •' But serious aberrations have cropped 

i 

up in actual implementation in spite of its acceptance in 
principle by all' commissions and policy pronouncements since 
independence in India. 

The curriculum, both at conceptual plane and in 

terms of implementation, .cannot be anything than child-centred. 

• < ' 

The child is mentally ..and physically involved with all 
phases of "Learning by doing" when it comes to work experience. 
This leads to the development not only of manual skills and 
dexterity but dlso'many subtle, aspects of personality and 
character which are. not possible through the, studies in 
the so called scholastic areas p„er. s^e. Inspite of this the 
parental and social attitudes gravitate against its willing 
acceptance■in the school curriculum. 

It is important to make the entire school curriculum 
more application oriented where the theory and practice learnt 
in class rooms are put to practical application in the 
community. This will accord a place of honour to” work 
experience in school curriculum and make' the entire learning 
child-centred, even in respect of other disciplines. If 
and when this stage is achieved'there may not exist a 

..separate curricular area called "Work Experience", 

» , 

i » ” ■ ; '. 
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Title of the paper j Developing National identity In 

Indian children. 


Prof.A.mar Kumar Singh 

) 


Neither religion or ethnicity, nor culture 
and language, nor political ideology can be the basis of 
dommonness amongst the Indian citizens. The social, 
economic and political ideals and values enshrined in feh; 

Indian constitution provide an acceptable common basis for 
creating psychological, oneness and national identity. 

Since the ethnic and religious identities begin to take 
shape from early childhood and are fully formed by adolescefio , 
it is necessary that attempts to develop national identity 
are directed to the minds: of children speedily. 


Human civilization has been broadened and enriched 
b, cross-fertilization of ideas. openness to new innovations 
irrespective of their origins has been the secret of progre.,, ’ 

and do, ^lopment; insularity has be^n d ->arinnin« mr, 

i n^n deadening, The progress 

Of science has been latently influenced because of its ho ln ,, 

hybrid. Improvements in plants and an ' inols as as ^ 

societies and cultures are influenced by the Interaction of 
dissimilar and heterogeneous elements, !ndia is a plurual 

society, it ha s produced a unique 

- * unique synthetic mosaic culture 

rawing from Hinduism, .Islam, Christianity Sikhism and ^ 

. , * > HiKhism and modern 

western' civilization. Thus thp TnMo 

j Inuian psych® is shaped by 

the impact of personalities line Buddha and Christ. 
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Despite the spiritual stress and. strain on the 
individual, or perhaps because of it, the marginal man is 
^ harbinger of a synthetic and more advanced civi¬ 

lization# 

The main factors of Indian Social stratification 
associated with the Intergroup relation and social tetaion, 
are religion"' language, caste and tribe, income and sex. 

The linguistic identity has been another factor creating 
intergroup conflicts" in India, 

Sex prejudice and discrimination is now emerging as 
* 

an important factor'of social tension in the Indian society 

. N 

because 'of the growing political consciousness in women. 

Tnere are, however, numerous evidences of low status of women 
a a in the Indian society. 

There have been maby weaknesses in the pluralism In 
India. The very factors which have given strength* variety 
and •jj.ubhwtu to the Indian society have also been its ■Weakness* 
Distressingly, the intergroup relations are getting increasingly 

J 

embittered and violence is increasing dangerously in a spiral. 

Despite India’s deep and unshaking commitment to the 
ideals of secularism and intergroup tolerance, these ideas 

j 

lbvc remained elusive and distant. 

There have been two broad explanations of social tension 
and intergroup conflicts in India and elsewhere ; The psycho¬ 
logical and socio-economic. 

■/ 
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Concerned---with the-of Hhnlc 

•nd cleavages in th’ Indian society, a consensus of 

public opinion is building up about the necessity of inoul- 

c-T-ijitig tii’u u0vg! 1 onin p an t»v 

ng an Lc.d National Identity which win 

Claim the first loyalty 0 f the Indians crd urn v 

ns subsume oth-.T 

nic identities. The Indian National Identity need not 

a “ d d00i ° Ct ’ ° laSS Wlth ati ‘ ai0 identities. it ls not an 'nti 
or question. The Indian National identity., of necessity, ha s 

to be build on the commonness of all Indians. Therefore, 
religion, caste, ethnicity, language and culture do not provide 
0 asls ^ or tlie commonness, 

‘ The Indian National Identity G a n h. , 

ap . y n °P L r4tion,illy difjn *d 

c ptanee of a commitm?' t to the so-ial • 

Lnu SOcial 5 economic and 

political values enshrinid t n * hd .. 

• -no constitution of India, 

Inci ia, Q, 1 Q PI fin V 1 ^ LI 

, ’ Jseuhj - in ^bn world, the ethnic ; d tr'-- 

e gm to emerge very early i n chil , h , 
adnip " Udhood and crystallise by 

adolescence. The chllaren arc, therefo-c• ,u, 

th0 mcst Imp or tint 

■ 'V I0J ^ t/ie devejonv'nh n -r r, t 

■ ° f Ll ' Un Clonal Identity 

r * 

an Independent Indian Ins*° r8C °"“ ,and tbn 

wath branches in each state,' IntJgrati ° n 
th, , i , Id be set up immediately in 

the OTe rall National interest. 
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, ... nane ri Value-Oriented Education through better 
Title of t P communication between teachers, parents 

and the community i 

i 

Shri Anant pal 


In the Rational iducation Policy, 1986,.value education 
ls mentioned tor its role in eliminating -obseurantism", religious 

fanaticism, Violence, ««.**« - 

there is no methodology or remedial action suggested to inculcate 
value education. The d*ma*ng role of our present education 
system on the self-esteem of youngsters and the sense of rejection 
felt by the youngsters is responsible in a big way, both for the 

escapism and violence exhibited by our *»«.* *"*> ^ ‘ 

tole is most important in imparting value education it M fit. 

that only enlightened teachers can start a chain reaction, 

vhP society and finally the children 
result of which the parents, the society 

t f i c ponc0(36d cjood 

are influenced in the right manner. It rs conceded 

, „ „ lf _ es teem and self-accs'ptance. It is for 

behaviour stems from self 

the teaching fraternity to stress the role of self-esteem m 

« .<•„ *»“ “ ”” “ 

our teachers first* 



Title of the paper; Preparing Children for Future 

Citizenry 

* 

P- of .Anima Sen 

This paper emphasizes certain considerations that 

•4 ‘I, 

should be kept in mind while planning education such ns 
socio-cultural milieu and also the socio-economic stmt " 1 
of the pupils. The problems of nutritional deprivation, 
impoverished environment etc, and their implications for 
mental and psychological growth, as we^l as, for the 
education of the pupils have been outlined. Child 
rearing practices, family structure and 'degree of 
industrialisation 4 and urbanisation lead to differences i. 
the personality of the child and thereby provoke 
differential treatment in the school. 

The author has also stressed the fact that thuSo 
differential characters tics of child may evoke biased 
responsibility from the teacher. Tno paper makes out 
a case for extension of education beyond school years 
and also that this Responsibility of ensuring fullest 
development of the child should be shared by all; home, 
school, community, government, voluntary, social and 
political organisations. 
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Title of the papers Child-Centred Aporoach i" pre ;School 
1 Education - implications for primary 

Education 

prof-(Mrs.)Amita Verma 

The national Policy on Education U’86) has given 
highest priority on reforms in primary education in order to 
ensure universal retention of children up to the age of 4 7 
As one of its main resolves the policy has emphasised child- 

centred approach at the primary level of education. 

This ;paper'examines some of the key concepts of the 

, , rtino _ development of te^l persona- 

child-centred approach including 

activity - based programmes with alternative 
litv of children* activity, , 

. _ discipline through guidance, non-directive 

teaching strategies, discipn 

of positive human relationships an 
teaching, maintenance of positiv 

■ a kove .all, the central theme, the play-way method. 

t „„ fe.e’n made to e: main the basic nature of 
Attempt pas 

• m role in the Child's development and 

Children- s play and Its . 

a A farther eytention of tnc 
j and implication and further 
learning* ana - , 

,f , -rv level in order to 

abroach, in a modified ^orm at pn V- 

■ ' ■ ' M pa-centred instruction from pre 

1 ensure a continuous child . 

school to primary school- 
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Children’s play behaviour., as described by Hatt 
(1979) in terms of epistemie.behaviour> ludic behaviour 
and games with rules have been explained and their values 
for learning have been enumerated. 

The global outcomes, through play-way approach 
in pre-school years in terms of developmental changes and 
learning abilities in children which will further aid thenr 
learning in primary years have been explained. 

The second part of the paper explores the modif icnt.i ons 
required at primary school level in order to consider a child- 
centred approach at the„level. Modifications are required 
in terms of curriculum- develooment, physical setting and 
classroom organisation, methods and materials, teaching 
-Strategies and teacher’s' attitudes, preservice and insorvico 
teacher training, and evaluation of children's performance. 

This paper deals with certain guidelines to bo kept 
in mind in order to modify these above various aspects, in 
the context of primary education in India. 

The problems in the cultural and economic and social 
conditions in Indian context which will-pose diverse challenges 
in bringing about these modifications in our primary school 
system have also been enumerated. 
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Title of the paperi psychology of the child and the primary 

School Teacher 

Prof. Eager Mehdi 


Psychological factors play a very important role in 
learning. The teacher often fails to take note of them while 
teaching in the classroom, with the result that a child fails 
to respond to his efforts. The child Is a thinking, feeling, 
and willing organism, who is constantly interacting with the 
environment in which he is placed. Unless a suitable climate 
for learning is created by the teacher with full understanding 
of the psychological factors which crisscross the learning 
proeeso, the major purpose of teaching is defeated. The major 
aspects of child' s personality, which have a tearing on learning, 
are summed up under three heads . (1) Child-s body and his senses, 
(2) child-s emotions and (3) Child-s intellect- The teacher has 
to understand the implications o* all these aspects for learning. 


Another important aspect of teaching-learning to which 
the teacher must attend is the developmental process of child's 
personality. The process of education is, directly or indi Y 

concerned with the development of the child. The process h 
be understood by the teacher, both from the point of view of the 
different roles the child has to play in life vie, his role as a 
learner, as a person, as a citizen, as a worker, an 
point of view of the different aspect* of his personality . 



like motor,.mental, social, moral, emotional and psychological, 

wnich also include his ne eds, motives, interests aptitudes and 
atti tudes* 



Title of the paper: Child-Centred Education :Seie nee Educatio 


Prof, b. Ganguly 

A unique feature of the National policy of Education 
(1986) is that it professes, among other things, child- 
centred education. It also underscores the need for 
strengthening our 'school science education. It is important 
that we examine both of them together, for with'respect 
to science education, child-centred education means a 
radical departure from the content’'and character of what 
is learnt by children in the school and out of it. 

i , 

The attention of curriculum developers has so far 
been focussed on the ever growing factual information on the 
pretext that the doubling period of scientific knowledge 
is reducing at an unprecedented rate;. The growth of 
factual knowledge and theoretical scaffolding, therefore, 
has dictated that new facts, theories and concepts should 
load the curriculum with disjointed information, definitions 
and unending'series of technical terms which is to be 
reproduced by the learner orj/demand. 

The teaching of science is a human endeavour and has 
developed only through the human faculties like thinking, 
r&ifeing honest doubts, questioning of the prevalent beliefs 
and searching for logical answer. The child not a miniature 
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adult, The curriculum tM takes this into cognizance and 

I 

encourages the learning style of the individual is a 
true child-eentfed curriculum. . 

I 

As laws and principles of science operate equally 
in all kinds of environments, it is possible to teach science 
effectively in both urban and rural environments. In our 
country, rural children have lore experience about the 
environment than the urban children. 

The NCBET tUs identified seven dimensions of scientific 
literacy and effofts are being made to reshape science 
education accordingly, proper training of teachers, together 
with supply of resources; are needed for effective 
implementation. 
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Title of the paper: 


Home work*. Implications in teaching 6Tld 
learning process * 


Shri phal a chandra 


' Tb e efficiency of <**«''. ^ning is do.ineted by bis 

1 nart- n£ the classrocm teaching* 
home work which is an integral part of tto? . 

reli en<*, independence to organise time to improve 

• and t0 m ake us* of time effect^- » — " 

ability based, .f teachers, borne ™rbis a tool to - e 
end result* 

It is reared that somefning should be■ done to maKe 

pmorable experience for tbe child and 
homework a pleasant, memorab. 

,u v +-v.i home worK 

accept able to parents and the children. 

shouid be need-based and ability — ~ type ° 

• 1 ai faculty level, length etc should 
learning material, dance - t o do home 

w careofl students should be provided-, guidance 

. he-king/correcting the hone work 
W0 rk. Student's involvement in =he-ang/c 

■ . m37 al 30 enhance pleasure and save time. 

and working in groups may also 
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Title of the paper: Education and Development of girls in 

the Context of Child-Centred education 

Prof.(Mrs.)C.Dhnr 

In the National Policy of Education 1 "336 much emphasis 
has been given to■accelerate women education and raise thoir 
status in the society. Since long back* no proper attention 
has been given 'towards girls education and the result is 
that girls are far behind in education and job than boys, 

There is need of collective approach of educators, psychologists 
and counsellors to change the deeprooted and unfavourable 
attitude of the people of the world who recognise that 
abilities, aptitudes, achievement are demarcated on the 
criteria of sex. 

The main goals of girl-centred education should be 
taken in those directions such as to increase the number of 
girls in schools, increase the number of vocational and 
technical courses in institutions, increase the number of 
girls and women in various kinds of vocations and jobs and 
to provide opportunities to occupy positions of power and 
status in diversified fields. 

In order to attain the goals of girl-centred education, 
suitable strategies and approaches hoed to be adopted. For 
this mare women with the requisite power and comnotonco to 
intervene for attaining these goals should be trained and 
indseted into appropriate positions. 
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/ 

i 

The other essential approach is to improve the 
educational standard and raise the status of the girls/women 
in the society through change of attitude of the people who 
are having biased and different notions for boys and girls. 
Guidance and counselling are needed to modify the career 
goals and vocational development of girls and women, 

To conclude, it is a fact that little attention has 

r r 

I 

been paid towards girls’ education because of indifferent 

is 

and unfavourable attitude of the society. Thus there/a 
dire need for girls-centred education in order to improve 
and raise the status of girls/women in the,Society and for 
this corrective and accelarated action programmes should be 
taken up urgently. / 
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Title of the papers Need and nature of emotional educa ti-v. 

for childrens A rational-emotive ap^roacl 


Prof-C. 'l.pande 


This paper is intended to highlight the importance 
of systematic emotional (affective) education which has, 
hitherto, failed to receive the attention of educational 
psychologists it deserves. The objectives of education namely 

i „ 

teaching cognitive and conative competencies are not fully 
reached when assessed in terms of actual performance and 
behavioural manifestations which fall short of the expected 
level for want of desired emotional competencies. 

The-paper not only stresses the need a n d importance 
of emotional education but also shows how it can be made 
feasible by incorporating it in the regular school curriculum, 
-.he oory and tech )iquo of‘Rational Emotive Therapy founded 
by Dr.Albert E3,lis is, by far most suitable for adoption to 
do justice to the emotional’ education desired in children. 

The method involves cultivation of rational, realistic 
and meaningful thinking a mon g children in relation to the 
hapoenings around them, particularly the negative ones that 
tend to disturb individuals emotionally. To ronvince that 
regular systematic emotional education right from nursery 
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school is feasible and effective is shown bv describing what 
is done at the Living school at New York for over fifteen 
years* Accepting that socio-cultnrU conditions in India 
are somewhat different from those in America, necessary 
modifications will have to be made in the content and mode 
of curriculum of emotional education to suit Indian conditions. 
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Title of the paper* -T 2 bf.ld-centred approach and educational t 


■prcrfNt C-H.K* 

There is no possibility of projecting a particular 
model of a child-centred educational television drawn from 
anywhere in the world, we can at best speculate on the 
nature of "ETC if and when it takes this approach seriously. 

The Encyclopaedia of Education defines child centred- 
education as a phrase representing the practice of building 
education round the needs and interests of the child its n li/ 
based on the study of its natural development (Blond/ 

The importance of the child 1 s needs and interests of the 
child for designing the content and process of his/her 
education have teen realised irrom the tirm of Rousseau who 
bad a profound f ai in the natural power of child. It who 

Rousseau who prepared the ground as no one before him had 
done, for what came to be known in our century as the 'Child 
Centred School' one of the most fertile conceptions of 
prrgres si vism. 

The curriculum for children therefore should be built 
on the basis of the interests of the children a a ultimate 


5 -vi si 


Mi sra 
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symposiurr of their potentialities. There are some things 
which attract children easily. Some activities are more 
interesting to them than to adults* Among others/ nature 
study/ appreciation of the beautiful things/ weaving/ sewing/ 
gardening clay modeling/ dramatic activities/ constructing 
things, singing, listening to stories and handling objects 
like what Froehel called 1 gifts' such as spheres, cubes and 
cylinders have been found to be attractive to young children* 

Educational Television . for children 

Educational Television has acquired great popularity 
in many countries in the world* It would not be proper to 
assume that all Educational Television programmes are basically 
chi Id-centred in approach/ but there are a few strengths in thi 
medi«. which are particularly relevant f^r suet an encroach. 
There i s no real evidence that all the television sets a n d 
viewing hours make a difference in how much children learn/ 
but certainly much informal learning does take place (Lessor, 
1974). The' chi Id tends to associate television with pleasure 
and recreation* 

It can also become a source of sharing of experiences 
among children of different subculture and background* 
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Tbete a r<= however innumerable problems of producing 
educational televi, 


■ aion programmes for children that ere 


n '*t 


so easy to tackle. 


centre* 3 , educational television i <* possible 
if Its curricular structures and methods are organis-d at 
least as systematically as i n the 
education. 


convent!on-.1. system* of 


Thus the facilities for implementing a chlld-c*„,. rM 

approach i s not entirely la c kinn 

7 eking. After an initial 

Of rush and hurry, lt ca „ h d tb 

w c a tten tion of t v„, 

programme makers, script'writers, producers and research 

workers would he drawn towards oroating mom chUd-centred 
programmes ag a re^nif- s-t j 

‘ f ^ nnova ting and experimenting. T., ,. M 

process, perhaps only a few proara 1 * 

programmes c a„ adopt the'chUd- 

centred approach f 4 ret- 

ch first/ graduaiiy buildlng llp thf . 

trying them out, refining them and 4 --^ 

" takin 'J them lack to thv 

1 tfH everyone is satisfied. Tbls nlo 

the * ^ cp ns would incrotiiic 

the understanding o£ the nature 

centred a ? ° 9rammes W1 th the child- 

centred approach, 

, or °ther programmes, it. i, .. 

^rors would he ■ ? tb?t *e 

would he considerably i ess . ^ 

With or Without a th ' ” a '"’•’del' 

witnout a theoretics! 

to et.h ' WO d te availa We for , tN .„ 

t° either emulate or eliminate. ThP „ 

rhPre seems to be nn . 

of evolving a„ ideal chlld-cntred ' Wdi ' 

ncred a Poroa c h. 
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Title of the papers Community-centred teacher educations 

Approaches and strategies. 


Prof-C.L.Anand 


I ntraduction 

Teachers in India are assuming new roles for which the 

traditionally designed age-old teacher training programmes 

\ 

would not prepare th’em adequately for the job. as for 

1 

instance, an expanded function of education in India when 
it is directly linked .to national development requires a 
broadening apd deepening of the teacher 1 s own knowledge .and 
understanding. It also, requires that the teacher sees himself 
not as a prime source of knowledge but as an organiser of 

*« i > ‘ 

learning and teaching experiences. This calls fbr a change 

in the concept of teacher education reorienting the teacher 

education curriculum both for enhancing the teacher's 

educability as well as his contribution to development. '‘‘New 

> . 

teacher education, thus, will have to find an entirely 
different focal point in planning and implementing its • 
programmes. , 

Goal orientation.in Teacher Education / 

A major national objective before us is to gear our 
educational effort toward a speedy, socio-economic development* 



programmes of education and teacher education strategics 
h&ve,• therefore, tj be oriented accordingly* * Again/ In 
view of the new additional leadership role of the teacher 
and teacher education institutions in promoting national 
development/ suitafcly modified 1 teacher education programmes 
would go a long way in reshaping the school programmes so 

i" 

as to relate them to immediate needs and aspirations of 

► 

the people. 

Approaches and Strategic a', 

t * 

While there is a need to explore and try out alter¬ 
native approaches in developing effective and relevant 
strategies in teacher education on Institutional basis or 
national basis/ it appears that a fcwo-fold teacher education 
strategy may be both dynamic as well as realistic and 

feasible! one, developing the need-based teacher education 

* 

programmes within the existing structures through the 
integration of theory and practice/ and two , supplementing 
the content and practieum providing an understanding of the 
problems of and actual experiences from the community aimed 
at national transformation. 
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The rationale for developing programmes based on 

i \ 

- the approach suggested above is*' the unsuitability of the 
prevailing system of te'acher training to cope with the new 

- f 

national 1 goals in respect of social and economic development 

" Und'^the realisation that it is possible to develop the * 

1 two-fold strategy 1 (within the existing structures) directed 

towards fulfilling .these goals - -in addition to the 
" • '■ lo 

i t 1 i . 1 ' 

traditionally conceived goals of personal and professional 

,,A 

■d^velgpment of prospective teachers. 

'■ ‘ The crucial issue i's.to Workout modalities to reorganise 

w. '1 * 

programmes of teacher .education institutions so as to make 

« * 1 

teacher education communi ty-centre d.’ 

• H, 

In addition to the analysis of the needs and strategy 

of linkage of education with community work it may be 

v , 

worthwhile that each’ institution of teacher education draws 

u 

. * d 

up a list of acti Vi ties'and ■programmes of pupil involvement 

. f 

f 

in co.mmuni.ty life depending upon the possibilities* 

i ‘ , J * i / 

' Designing Action programmes 

The two-fold-'-strategy of developing,'affective teacher 

t " $• 

education is primarily, concerned with suitably modifying 
the various aspects ! of the teacher education .programmes 

1 t * , ^ 11 * 

within the existing, structure’and explicitly 'bringing in 
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an additional component of integrating education with 
national development. These may include » 

(i) restructuring and modernizing professional 

theory courses 8o a s fc 6 make them relevant to 
the needs of the new emerging Indian society; 


<U) integrate .Ubjaet content and theory ^ur^.s 

through pedagogic analyses of the .u bJect _ matt „ r 
to be taught in schools; 


<iii> 


C[WW>nlt y. 0)ri ; nted 

work-experience and sociaUy useful productive 
work related, as far as possible, t0 th e 0r y 


courses to obtain integration of theory and practice; 


(iv) 


developing task-oriented and performance-,*,^ 
teacher education programme, by using modem 
technology; & n d '• • 


<V) Piugging development-oriented content and 

organising community-centred activities'i n the 
■ teacher education 'insti tlrtions'.-' 

stating necessary m „difob the' implementation' 

of innovations'is an cssenHsi’ ■- * • 

. . n esse "tial pte-jreguisite' tn effectively 

designing ’programme based »n fhe , ‘ . • 

sed on the proposed tWo-£ 6 ia Strategy * 

in teacher education. ' ; b ... 



TITLE QF.THEJ PAPER ; Learner- Centred Approach 

(An answer to reach education) 

Shri CAM. Thukral 

A comprehensive student-centred programme looks to 
the learner's well rounded development - physical, social 
and emotional as well as intellectual. To these ends, 
a number of services administered or supervised by the 
institution should be made available to the school students 
throughout the co ! untry. They include the process of selecting 
the most promising candidates for admis.sion into schools, 
assessing their intellectual and personal characteristics, 
orienting them to school lifecontrolling their academic 
progress, providing adequate food and housing, maintaining 
discipline, attending to their physical and emotional problems, 
offering a profitable extracurricular programme and providing 
financial aid. 

Learner-Centred approach is a generic service of 

range 

student personnel work having a wide/of activities and includes 
faculty advising, counselling in psychological clinics, mental 
hygiene apd other specialised type of counselling. It is a bod 
of techniques which helps young individuals to grew up normally 
through guided learning. 

The specific objectives of learner-centred approaches 
at the lower secondary and secondary stage are : 

a) to assist the pupils to understand their 
strengths and weaknesses 
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b) to enable them to secure information about 

educational and vocational world 
* * 

c) to help them to make realistic choices, both 

> i > , 

educational and vocational, and plans based on 

* '»i 

i 

considerations of all relevant factors 

« 

4) to assist them in searching solutions to their 

# i » f 

A 

problems of personal and social lujustment in 
’ ' the ‘S'chool and* home 

1 "e) •to 'provide opportunities for vocational exploration 
and occupational information 

f) -to, help'them develop -realistic occupational concepts 

g) to'provide self understanding with the help of 
Cumulative'Becord Card, and test results etc* 

h) to help in t'h’e development of their self, concept 
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Title of the paper: Chi ld-cen tred Education - 

Some philosophical reflections- 

- , ■ ,■ -P-ro-f .C.-Seshadri 

The author draws a distinction between * child- 
centred education.* and 1 chi Id- centred approach* 
education. It is the latter phrase which has been given - 
in the National Policy on Education (NPE)‘,i 1986 •' Child- 
centred approach to education is much more .rational, and 
realistic claim and can be taken to mean :ways and.'itieans, 
and methods which put the learner" at tbe,-,centel: ,, an& lead’ ■ - 
him to achieve the ends and goals of. education ■ as .reflected" 
in the curricular content and objectives. The paper , . 

identifies three general aspects related to the child-centred 
approach - the child as an individual, the child as a 
member of a social gioup and the cnild in the roles of a 
lea t-t-ict m h r ' paper strikes a note of caution when it notes 
that chi Id-centred approach does not mean organising 
education around the fleeting whims and fancies of children. 
The child-centred approach to learning involves a very- 
careful, objective and scientific determination and under¬ 
standing of childs needs and relating them to the learning 
processes. An important concept that is associated with 
the learner-centred approach is that of "learning to learn"* 
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The paper enurneratee-s the different aspecrt^ of their 
content dlf "learning to learn". The justification for 
child-centred approach to education is parti/ logical 
and parti/ normative, it is logical in that education 
is a process of developing the all round personality 
of the child and being so it has to accord the prime 
place to the child, although this doe® not mean denial 
of the - extrinsi c ends of education- The normative 
justification is that we value the child and its rights 
as good over and above ell the. other paraphernalia ->£. 
education} ^ ' 
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Title of the paper* Motivational Aspects of Child-Centred Education* 

(Pupils* Psyche, Teaching-Learning Strategies, 
Affective Domain, Curriculum-Renewal, and 

Awakening Among parents. Community and Teachers) 

Pfof ♦ D. B.Desai 

Jean Jacques Rousseau said rightly ages ago 'Let 
children he children, before they are men' -and'he further 
said that we have a tendency to view the children from the 
other end of the telescope' . Rightly, therefore, the 
National Policy of Childhood CARE a n d EDUCATION" and at 
a very significant moment the NCERT has organised a seminar 
on deeper thinking about Child-Centred Education. 

Very often we have eulogised children in oujr phrases 

t 

by calling children "the fahter of man", #ut it is also 
a t»uts» that the father can be an autocrat, brutally 
annihilative to children if that child is not 1 nurtured by 
bis mother, properly, one of the important reasons why 
our children and adolescent are aggressive and sentimental is 
that the 'inputs' in the family and in the malm of education 
are very inadeajuate,. We sometimes instil some unworthy ideas 
feelings-and emotions in the minds of our children during the 
child rearing practices. Undoubtedly-the children are the 
real potential for the development of a democratic country 
and therefore we have to utilise and develop this unique 
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potential in children properly so as to create suitable and 

i 

congenial atmosphere for developing glanced and integrated 
future citizens# 

The Integrated Child Development Services have proved 
that a modest investment in child development goes a 
long way in developing human resources- 'Child-Care' 
and 'Child-Education' Connote an ocean of meaning to the 
educationists* the parents and* the speiety. we need to ho 
aware about the various innate and acquired needs of children 

located in different geographical .*md socio-economic environment,,.! 
conditions. 


Since children learn a lot through imitation and 
suggestion we haye to view the child in a telescopic way. 

The children imitate people around them* parents# 'teachers# 
members in the family# peer group and people in the community 
and the society. Therefore# we haw to monitor the behaviour' 

r i ti 

of these various individuals and agencte s '/a D objective Way so 
that the Children can develop desirable qualities in them. 

They have a legitimate claim on us for their pdsitive global 
development. Loving children, liking them, nurturing them is a 
’built-in" tendency in all of .us but we do not use these 
propensities constructively tecausm of our own frustrations, 
conflicts and tribulations. 
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It Is .teue that the piepils 1 psyche , as exhibited in a 

i t 

classroom situation/ considerably affects teacher's behaviour 
in the class-room.' In obher words teacher's behaviour affects 

• i ' ' 

pupils' psyche and pupils' psyche affects teacher* s behaviour. 

t , 

It appears that the psyche of the child and the psyche of the 

•\Y ,s 

teacher must resonate properly to produce an' effective 
resonance. 

Motivation Development Experiments conducted all over 

- 1 * ' > 1 , 

the world and specially in India, provide us wi th' an insi ghtful 
vision into pupils* psyche.- We have to s tu'dy' the., concisions of 

, i 

these experiments and try to- build' up positive values in. 
children* Since children form emotions on the-basis of the- , 

, ■ „ . ' - . i 

" V «i ] "f " 

experiences gained throUTfr .transactions with home # !'the family/ ' - 

■ . ' ' ' i , 

, ' * Hi ‘ , 

the community/ the societiy and the school-we .have to knit together 

{ 

all these agencies in a coordinated and positive fashion. , 

i . ’ , » < 

; 1 t v : 

Attitudes are learnt emotions■ towards people/, events and 

i i , ' * 

things and hence develp^^ment of po si five 1 attitudes towards sp r lf / 
people around, the parents* the teachers-/,', the community,^ the;- v 

r '< , 

society and the nation is of prime importance frpi^ all plausible 


angles 
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Therefore, the teaching-learning strategies a n d 
the present curriculum need a thorough change‘if we have to 
implement child-centred Education at any stage of school 
education. The creativity and creative Saviour in cbildr- 
have to be nurtured without any doubt even if we have to 
sacrifice acme material as included ln the C o qniUve dwnin 


The teacher training system in the country is very 

outdated and traditional. it has^to be re-modelled urgently 

in order to make the teacher more , -tive a n d responsive fo tl« 

growing needs of a modern, child. They have to play the rol> , 

of a benevolent gardener who never applies a sharp knife ,,, a 
tender plant. 


. Awakening. among parents to treat their children Wi th 

care wand concern has bo be generatPri a 

g feed 0n a massive scale so that 

the children need not be sacrificed at- .*.wn -ox. 

t the alter of parental 

whims, emotions and ideosyncrasies. 


Conclusively, 
attend to the follow! 

ways 


it will be a national-responsibility to 

ng items in a n innovative and creative 


Orientation to parents 
Onentation to teacher educators 
Orientation to community a„ a society 




> 

4. Study aspirations and expectations 

5. ^evnlopment of Creativity in children and teachers. 

1 

6. Dignity of manual work 

7- organisation of physical health and programme of 
games and sports , } 

8. production of interesting and absorbing thildren's 
literature. 

f ♦ 

i % ( 

Cle&ninf-up of negative polarisations at the 

CKwnity/ the society and the national 
levels. 


1 
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Title of the paper* (paring of Education for structured 

affective development- 


Dr. (Mrs*)Duya pool 

This paper discusses the meaning of child c^ofcbtd 

education a-gainst the 'background of different philosophies 

on education and considers the progressivist view point 

that really coincides with the ideas of child centred 

education- The paper especially focuses on the goals p£ 

* * ' 
education outlined by the progressivisits y especially 

John Dewey in the context' of affective development of *tho , 4 

* 

individual! Importance of affective learning fir the dfV* 1 'irrornh 
of the 1 idividual is outlined. Affective learning r^rmilris 
neglected in our ec .cation process because of absence n£ 
explicit statement of objectives for affective growth >f tht 
individuals^ and lack of support system that will provide 
motivation fir affective learning. The process of affectlv" 
development interms of internalisation of values af3 pr-»oo«od 
by Krathwohl (1934) is discussed briefly- 

Having sketched the need for structuring of the 
experiences of the child in education/ there are a few 
suggestions as to what changes could be brought about in the 
teachers and the curriculum that will help faster the 
affective growth of the pupils- 
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The paper discusses bow the teachers could bring about . 
developnxint of their pupils in term* of self awareness, having 
positive self concept, trust iri-self and others, and maKrng 
health adjustments to self and others. -XU this can be 
attained not by any special teaching pro«ss but * . 

Keeping in view the objectives of affe=ave growth and 

reinforcing the affective learning yerbally Uto cognltlVe -. 

* 

learning * 

; , ■ ourri ilium also needs to suit individual's'' 

iivelop^ntal heeds and their unirfie apUtude. Also, provisron ^ 
te, made in curriculum for the inculcation of comeunicatuo 

aim, ao that on growing up, when various roles reguure 

1 1. Vva rancht lacking in such 
U* to express him self he may not be caugh 

who sense and sensitivity to feelings also 
skills* Aesthetic sens 

*ee# to Ik develop 1 - A. 

■ q an 'attempt to, pat in proper perspective 
Thus the paper is ?n atV,mp 

wth of the pupils in the ? onteXt ° £ ° hUa 

«* a£ftCUVe grW „ , sugcestlon for implementation- 

centred education along with some sugcestio 
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Title of the paper* child-centred education 

Occupational Inform^ tion loeds. 


Shri D*<S.aarro 

The child-centred education may- be described Ca ft 
pattern of education in which the total development of th r ‘ 
child/ at a particular age level is taken into Consideration* 
In our country, the educational pattern has b^m mostly 
school-oriented not giving due consideration to various *' 

i 

aspects such as aptitude and interest of a child. 

career Study Centre was set up in Central Institute 
of Research & Training in Employment Service in the year 177 0 
with the following objectives* 

* 

l 

i) to' build up necessary information on employment 

o 

end self-employment opportunities ’ 

« f, 

l I * 

ii) to disseminate pertinent information for guidance 

' . , * 

of 'students and work-seekers; and 

iii) to ensure that the information is disseminated 

’ '* »* ■ * 

properly to the users and career counsellors are 
properly trained to provide guidance services* 



Title of the papers Concept envelopment/ diagnostic 

testing and rernedial teaching* 


Prof .EJ. G.vedanayagam 

\ 

i ( 

The primary aim of education stresses the need to 
develop and improve the capacity and power of thinking in 
children. Thinking enables'an individual to make adequate 
efforts to achieve desired goals. It is an accepted fact 
that concepts are the building blocks of thinking and they 
play an important role In the teaching-learning process. 

Concept formation is a gradual process and concepts 
are formed by observing, perceiving the similarities and 
difference's in innumerable examples and non-examples and 
finally reaching the conclusion that different items belong 
to the same category. The .Conceptual and Development 
theory of Klausmeier (1976) emphasizes levels of concept 
development rather, than stages of concept development a® 
proposed by Piaget. Klausmeier's theory that concept 
development and concept attainment indicates some of the 
factors and procedures that school teachers can utilise for 
tbe development of concepts. 
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At the elementary and middle school 1' v^'.^ r ' 1 ' 

find pupils who are lacking in the banc skills for l r ’«r 
subjects such as languages; arithmetic, reading, °tc.. The 
pupil's poor academic performance rr.uy indicate their 
inability to use the fundamental tools in their school v ‘<rk. 

Many of these pupils need special diagnosis it their 
problems and the relevant remedial help. The dia jnoui r 
may indicate some of the following- 

(1) For a particular stage in the school/ the 

concepts formed are either inadequate or mi sund/.j ?;i v 

(2) The basic manipulative skills of arithmetic 
(Addition, Sub,-traction, Multiplication and Divi r ‘i --i 
have not been mastered. An understanding of ti 1 *" * 
skills and being thorough in them loads to succ-i f\ 
working out of problems. 

(3) The pupil is not able to comprehend vhut Is being 
read-mere vocationing of words does not help 

in understanding what is being read. 

(4) Rote memory results due to concepts being not 
familiar, pass ages read out understood and basic 
skills being inadequate. Diagnosis of rote memory 
is however difficult in the children in the initial 
classes as their remembering ability is fairly high 
a t this stage. 
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. ' -■ Oti 'the basib 1 of the cliagnOsi s, 'rem'edial teaching should 
be adopted to overcome the particular defects or faults 
identified i 'it i'S not only remedying of defects but 
rather reteacbing those basic skills that were either badly 

• r 

. - r * 

taught or ne'ver at all. 

1 v 

special emphasis has been Ibid in the paper 
about'-remedi al teaching of reading/ realising i ts importance in 
being the basic tool employed to comprehend the material 
inprint* Further/ while meaningful response is the very heart 
of the reading process/ it should also embrace ’’all types of 
thinking, evaluating, judging/ reasoning and problem solving”. 
The different steps to be followed in the remedial reading 
programme have also been presented in this paper. 

Starting with concept formation, the paper- 
progresses bo indicate the need to fo'rm 'and attain 'propbr 
concepts and how lack of this domain' would a'ffect 
cognitive development* tow an individual's educational 
handicaps can be diagnosed through proper diagnostic 
tests and improved through remedial teaching are the 
points further elaborated in the paper. 



Title of the paper; 


Role of a Core or 5 Teachers in "“li:.: 

Schooling Child-Centred - An - t 1 

S tudy 

,''s .Cunnnr l1 ll-tur 

Child-centred education is c home tori zed by its 
emphasis on the all round development of the child, a::! 
school is the major institution set up by the society for 
the individual's development. However, the school teacher 
is able to cater mainly to the cognitive aspects, Guid*no* 
services, which are an integral part ox the educational 
processhave been introduced in schools to foster the 
various aspects of the individuals development. Since 
there is a dearth of professionally trained guidance 
personnel, in-service training is provided to trained 
secondary school teachers to carry out the basic guidance 
services, 

The Department of Educational Psychology, Counsel lug 
and Guidance of the NCERT had conducted three training 
courses for Careers teachers during 1985, 1986 and 1987, 
110 school teachers from all over the country had been 
trained as careers teachers. A study was taken up by the 
DEPC&G, NCERT as a follow up of the training provided to 
ihe school teachers to ascertain the extent to which the 
trained teachers were able to carry out guidance services 
in their respective schools, the success they were able to 
achieve and the problems they faced. 
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Specially designed nuestionnaires were mailed to all 
the teachers who had attended the careers teachers training 
course and their responses were analyzed* 

Fihdings of the study reveal that 93.3% of the 
respondents had initiated some guidance related activities 
which included : 

a) Orientation 

b) ' Information 

c) Counselling-Vocational 

d) Pupil inventory and 

e) Follow up services, . , • 1 • 

All these activities focus on the different aspects 
of the development of the personality of the child, thus 
promoting child centred education. 

~i < 

Respondents also perceived an encouraging attitude 

of, principals, fellow colleagues and students towards 

, ( 

guidance related activities. .. - - 

The responses also indicated that efforts have to 
be made to provide reasonably adequate facilities for 
carrying out the guidance services satisfactorily, 

-i - 1 
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Title of the paper's The psycho-social context of child-cut i ■ ! 

apnroach to education* 

prof* g&rishw**: 

i 

The existing system of education is considered aa 
content-centred, routine, mechanical, school-centred and 
inadequate to facilitate the development of wholesome children* 
The prevalent pattern of teaching-learning orocess docs n ft 
consider child as active agent of learning and lacks provi■i v\ 
for creativity, problem-solving and used of abilities* It 
prepares individuals for pre-determined status a n d roio e< f'prv 
in the prevailing social order. Since children constitute' '< 
very important part of family and community in the present L >rr 
of the configuration of future generation, it is an issue vh.i <:'• 
deserves serious attention. Unfortunately our educational 
system has been growing in a manner which is not congruent with 
the aspirations pertaining to desired goals of society- At 
present we have an educational order in which rich have almost 
exclusive access to good education and poor get no education or 
nominal education. It is in favour of those who are fortunate 
of having being born in homes with academic culture. The 
creation* of an egalitarian society will have to make educational 
opportunities available to all, particularly to tb° poor. 

So far, the performance of education has been disappointing. 
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It has failed to reduce social inoqu'lity. Despite massive 
expansion of education we still have high rate of ilT£ teraiy 
and low rate of female literacy. 

We have not been ahle to achieve the goal of universalization 
of primary education. The high rate, of drop out and uneven 
spread of education is quite .discouraging. The, result is 
being faced by the society in a number of ways such as 
increasing number of unemployable educated youth, increase 
in drug addiction, increase in delinquency and different forms 
of anti-social behaviours. While these aspects of our social 

i 

life can be attributed to socio-political and economic factors, 
the role of education cannot be ignored. From the very beginning 
of our national planning, education was assumed as a force 
for social change and it has not performed its job satisfactorily. 
It has been argued that education tends to isolate the person 
from the world of work and the world in which we live. This 

, I 

implies that the process of education should be looked into 
in a serious mariher and effective steps for its restructuring 

i 

should be taken at the earliest opportunity. This exercise 
has to be undertaken in the context of the 1 future nedds of 
the society. The New Education Policy, by making provisions 
for child-centred education, provides such an' occassion. 
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Our policy makers have proposed that "child-cPntrt'd 
education would make education joyful, inventive, and tati.nfyir ? 
learning activity 1 ', it is learner centred and regards the 
instrpj-ptpiT) #p v .a .^q^,tatop Arn J,t f^.^pe^ed, oy c h 

will replace the rote, cheerless and authoritarian instruct! m.o 
prevailing in the present system. A child is a developing 
organism not only with potentials for gnwth but also has <<n 
urge to grow. He is by nature curious, intrinsically rmtlvuf.fi „-..j 
has a n inherent tendency to influence environment and thus Irv n.j,u*i 
competent day-by-day. m order to obtain the actualifiati m 
of the growing potential in children we will have to resuu * u 
the hOme, the community, the school, the society and the * 
environment. The schools try to produce moving diction- « 
and the psychology of individual differences in terms of r,. • ;; • i ;! 
and the skills are thoroughly discredited. The schools i.-tk. 
the child from the community a n d society and thus develop 

undesirable'"individualism. iv ’ r ' ' 

Cohering these factors it is very necessary that the 
goals, contents a„a methods of present educational order nr-d 
redefinition.- The whoie process should try f, r a hamonious 
blending of physical, intellectual, optional, social and the 
spiritual and moral growth and development, we have to strive 
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for inculcating in children emotional stability and security/ 
moral 'Maturity/ positive self-identity and self-efficacy/ urge 

-i ■ ' ' , 

for continuous :self-improvement/ senstivity to beauty/ capacity 
to choose and decide the desirable course of action/ healthy 

i 

habits and a desire to help others .to grow and develop in order 
to be first rate future citizens of the country* It is id this 
content that these goals go beyond the concern of- the school 
in the present day context/ and therefore/'we have to collate 
the efforts of the home/ the community/ the society and the 
school to strive for the above said desired goals* The school 
activities/ therefore/ must diversify .tremendously to include the 
•gestalt* development of children in the broadest sense of the 
term* A discovery approach towards learning has to be adopted 
and methods have to be devised make to aching-learning process 

based on creativity a n d innovativeness/ which are inherently 

/ 

present ih every child* Tber role of a tc-acbe'r in child-centred 
education/ therefore/ has to be that of a non-directive counsellor* 

All these facts lead us to the conclusion that the whole- 
process of education needs a telescopic, vision rather than 


a microscopic one* 
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paper. Facilitating S.elf-Discovery Process 
m Elementary School Children 

Dr.Gursharan Kaur Joneja 

The National Policy on Education, ,986; states that 
each human being is a positive aS se.t and „ OTfl0ious 

resource whrch needs to be cherished, nurtured and develop 

, "" and C?Pe C ° UPl8d W “ h ”• Illicit 

in this is -the Pact that each child's needs, cecities, 

« erests, values impulses or feelings etc, should be 

;; ;;t; and each t0 ^ the mo ;; 

What he rs by provldlng positlve ^ ^ 

con uclve to the total development of the child. This c , n 
be accomplished when each child is helped + ' 

knowledge of himself t ■ ^ Sr o” in 

* If; to discover his resources hi t 
and limits, to b<? ' ’ hls str(?n <*thv 

’ be independent, to f ee l adequate to . , 

initiative, to set reaiistic and chalien ° 

himself . and t0 decide . goals for 

the varrous ways to reach his „o.l, f 

Actually, without being dellharato , 

stage starts discover^ ^ 

school, play, social funotion ^ re g '^ 0S in at hoine> 

n and **“» 01 television programme. .’tT^ ^ 
to do something or in real, ■ able 

the challenges at ea b td 

ges at each stage of development tm 

helps.him to discover and mo ' aIs0 

~ himself. But,, still, an 
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potentialities end '»*mm mji JjSAj 
due to lack of opportunities M facilities"for that. 

The schooWaif" 

discov^Y,.P f P qes^f_actiy^ies ^w ? lying^xobl«n,,^ : 

„ 88 ^ *&-- fK *• 
responsibilities and work-related activities. The psycho 

logical potential of various school subjects' and the 
psychological * 1 «» of' student-^^he^t^hips - 

and student-student' relationships can'-be capitalized in/ 

order to help the students in.this direction,JUV 
an easy task.,, It/requires a truly (dedicated ^eacher who , 

believes in children, has genuine interest in and , 

encourages the. to innoPrte new approaches ^understanding 
self and becoming self-directive. 


f , 
f i 
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Title of the paper* Child centred curriculum* A Strati g y 


Dr«H.S.Sinqha 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 has V' ry 
clearly stated? 1 A warm, -welcoming and encouraging approach 
in which all concerned share a solicitude for the needs >f 
the child, is the best motivation for the child to attend 
school and learn* A child-centred and activity 'based process 
of learning should, therefore, be ’adopted at the primary 
stage* . 

Out of the three' components of learning situation* 
the child, the teacher and the environment, pride of piece is 

•i 

I 

given to the efclld. He fcecomes the most important agent 
in his own learning. The child not only occupies the ccntr<“ 
stage, but learns largely through his own actions., This is 

the key aspect-of the concent of child centrism* It means 

- if* - - ’ - , 

that curriculum j.s to,, be thought of in terms of activiti r s 
and, experiences of .-a ehi'-ld, has an agent of learning and 

not as knowledge, to,. Pg acquired and effects to-be stored and 

certainly not in terms of what the teacher'does. 

♦ . , 1 

‘■When’we mo'ke^ the child an agent in' his own learning, 
we must provide 'for him to be active, children like to 
-investigate^ th£ materials of the world. Their interest is not 
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■ - r-r-m the desire to control 

wholly scientific but arises 

Pleasure in being a cause seems 

or use- thr things about th-m„ 

t . nflr _ ng , easiest contact with materials, 
to permeate childrens 

, . _. n1r t involves learning th>. 

To destruct and construe 

-nd in this way children' can build 
properties of things and in this * 

4= r-n ir child-centred approach, our - 
uo concepts. Therefore, in chi 

tes lc option i. «-t l..»m, **“ 

cuaren are active a„a doing ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' . - Vpq t h,-? children positive, 

, ■ j *_ ^ system which m 

interest m it- a 

, .: na w ill disincline them to 

<;cope in m paging wm 

following little scjla- 

• n iparning calls for'organisation 

learn. According to Piaget all 1* 

nn tv- part of the'learner, anc, the 

, f materials or gf iehavrour sn tv P rt 

learner has to adapt himself and is altered in the process- 

■ takes place through t« continuous process of ln tcr=ctio„ 
t^orn the learner and his enviro^nt whloh resuits.m hur 
up of consist and stable patterns of 

mental- Hence; activities-which provide learning eperrenc 

children pecome the most important-vehicle of the new . 

* 

uoproachr _ 

„ arf - tbB traditional system of educati on. 

Wc bays - to defy tre 

i ,s~ Q nr information should tnt 

tt has W en reaiised that knowledge <* - 

. h-t the chief obj active of education 
b - tlr goal Of education bit the cm, 
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, f , I-}', "r. ! - ,p p-■ j _i_ , _r.'. -f". v- * f-, -* 

should help the children towards self-realisation end self" 

}r Ip [■/>,' ”, ij-'nififii 0 ' 1 1 ' , . 

actualization* Gestalt, proper and congenial growth of 

i * - „h i j ay ’ ’ .i ' i/h i .. jdj .V, - _ i * f ’ f ' . - ’■' 

personality and development of a good moral character should 
be the prime consideration of any effective system of education* 


There is always a conflict between the child 1 s needs 

and formal curriculum* It can be easily stated th a t child- 

centred approach ^o,education is far more psychological than 

expects 

it can be considered as logical because this aporoach 
a psychological treatment of the child's needs, aspirations, 
motivations and proper growth and development* Evidently, 
this approach emphasises the process of education rather than 
the product. Child-centred education, therefore, grants far 
more freedom to the child to inculcate the habit of self-learning 


and' self-growth rather than being directed' and "dictated by the 


whims and emotions of the teachers * 1 


If child's needs and interests are paramount, curriculum 
must lose some of its rigidity. Flexibility will obviously allow 

* i 

for the interest and curiosity of children, minimize the notion 

1 1 ’ ' i . , 1 

of compartmentalized subject matter and allow the teacher 
to adopt a consultative, guiding, stimulating role rather tha n 
a purely didactic one. .In child-centred curriculum there is 
little place for the type of scheme which sets down exactly 
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as education policy calls 
T ne new approach towards aa 

r rri dilum th B n at 

Portree of integration of carncu 
£or a greater degree . . diHerent " 

waratlnn provides for telescoping of dr 
nresent- Integr ‘ . .. ve and affective 

atter into each other yielding new cognit , 
subject matter mnj 

areas for the children to 

rs o£ child-centred curricula” ls 

one of the requirements of 

. i earning snd frorci 
Wft from teaching to learning 

that the focus mus ,, . .. . a n to 

' , n _ from logical organisation to 

teacher to.learner and there ' 

psychological organisation. ■' . 

rurridolnm is to 

■ ' The effective way of integrating «• « 

of tw environment, to the endless 

relate 'it, through the us • ^ the m.- • This 

curio ,.ru/ which children have ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ure relevance of oirriculum and 

wl ll ensure environment, 

■ ene interest of children. The scope 
and sustain the inter 

r i S unlimited* 

therefore, ^ 

o£ tbe cardinal principles of child-centred curriculum 
0116 one rationale is based on the 

Mh lt is activity-beeed. The ration 
is th ' . a. hev experience'• 

n imarn only what they exp 

' concept that 'people learn on y 
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Since not all children learn most effectively by the 

i 

sarie method 4 by the game type of activity or by using the 

same media, ehiId-centrism in curriculum calls for a provision 

for individual differences. 
j 

/ 

In wncliisi,on, since the child is the essential focus 

i • 

of our educational system in the current context of developing 

j 1 

a New Policy of Education, the curriculum is to provide for 

i 

i 

i 

bis total growth and de*lopment taking into account the 

1 ‘ 

essential areSsi the aesthetic and creative, the ethical, 

J 

the linguistic, the manual', the mathematical, the physical, 

I 

f 

the scientific, the social the political and the spiritual. 

c 1 


•l 

4 



Title of the papers chi Id-centred educations Some" perspectives 

' ' ' - 1 

r< , ^ 

Prof .Iqbal NSrain 

The authors have stressed that the child-centred or 

Learner-Centred Education represents the practice of building 

\, 

education round .the needs and interests of child hirfiseIf or 

' . < ' 1 ' 

herself based on a study of his natural development. The 
traditional content-oriented curricula is, narrow/ boring and 
irrelevant and one has to believe that the immediate concerns 
expressed by the chilc^re central to successful l°arning and 
provide all valid basis for curriculum. The school should attend 
to all aspects of the child viz., physical, emotional, social 
and mental. These should produce an independent, creative, 
self-directed learner a n d should repolarise the organ!sati on of 
instruction around the interests of students. Proponents of the 
chi]d-centred education argue that the school should be fitted 
no the needs of the child, and not the child to the school* 

■r 

The different kind's of learning vary in their depth 
and complexity in the time, effort and maturity to attend to 
them in their degree of generality, specificity and trans¬ 
ferability to new situation; in their inherent value anc 
durability. All of these should be relevant to the circumstances 
and should enhance human capability and the modification of 
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, individuals and tie community- 
behavioural patterns of 

Th e authors also vie, that the progress of 

learning for the child *1 ^ 

and sustained effort 1? m people end organisation 

Elding a tensive and coherent learning syste^ 

,, a , he i e8r ners with convenient educational 

that will provide the learners 

, , . heir evolving needs and interests- 

options relevant to their 

wx mist provide individuals with a 
suc h a learning system must pro 

flexible and manifold learning options- ’ 
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Title of the paper i,. C-m-wim_;-Urp—^i.th-books- 


pr.Ira saxena 

Literature that has chrldhood appeal relates to age - 
specifi -j trends and demands of the growth process-- Likewise 
stories which satisfy the needs of the child find greater . 
favour wt ch them. The situations ought to be known/ 
characters familiar and narration well within the compre- 1 
hdnvsion for a itory to interest- Through the pages of the 
book,, the child attempts negotiation^ with the complexities 
of their ever-widening world. Impressions are pouring inb' 
t;- tremendous rote and the ability to cope is limited 
by lack of experience, mhe gap between new information and 
previous knowledge has to be tilled somehow- 

Fantasy e the child'- s first introduction to abstract 
j Tiers, Ch: 1 iron have mj'^r b v- problems on their mind/ but 
they are extroverted and not introverted, they cannot solve 
these problems directly. They are worked out satisfactorily 
and objectively ry hearing stories about others* Fairy stories 
are symbolic of child 5 s own problems. 



'The right time for the reading habit to grow is 
from childhood upwards," said Nehru ji during children's 
book week in 1959. '’Unfortunately, the people who decide 
as to what book to write and publish seldom take into 
consideration what a child really wants," he said. Since 
the New Education Policy also stresses on the non-formal 
approach towards education, it is desirable to prepare 
interesting books on a variety of subjects keeping in mind 
the principles of writing for children- 
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Title of the P aper ’* 


Development o'f ent ^^^ U ^idance and 
school children - Role ox g 

counselling^ 

prof 1 * 


n evelopment of 

from childhood appear to - am appropriate answer » ' 

— itiss " r. 

nation to develop sec, i— ~ ?“ ^ 

. i.„,„hire of our society 

in the social ana economic struct ^ 

. cao M used to 'bring abont the desired social 
Education cap fie u , __ 

chan ge • Stance and counselling' service at the schoo 

lB our present educational .stem can prove useful thrust 

* nn rters coupled with 

u . „ trained guidance workers cou^ 

v-Va-i =1 direction- iraiu m 

■ Ln . based information can 

and Mother research-pasea mi 

tried out programmes and^ot , 

„ i.v, P motivational 
iH het° towards improving 

signiaoantlv-'oontrrtut. 

leva! s of pupils towards entrepreneurship- 

and long term measures tor the develop- 
Some short term and long r 

’ . i_ he children to go 

' f,h of entrepreneurship aS d -to motiv 
roent Of counselling services 

have teen presented in this pape . ^ have 

• essares for development of entrepreneurship 

10119 ' . «. short-term measures include prov 

teen' suggested in the pap.. . fco the ^idan< 

of school guidance services- In ord 
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needs of schools all over, the country, it is proposed to 
incorporate training .units on guidance for self employment 
into the syllabus for training of careers teachers> and to 
conduct community occupational surveys. It is suggested that 
not only school children but their parents and teachers may 
also be covered under the guidance programme for self- 
employment* Among motivational factors which could be 
utilized for long term development of entrepreneurship 

phthdren are : 

r 

- Children who are high in need-achievement level/ 
and belong to middle class social status and also 
the disadvantaged minority groups could be easily 
identified and with a little effort could be guided 
for self-employment pursuit 

- Motivation to engage in self-employment could be 
generated by posing a challenge before the individual. 

- Significant child rearing practices/ marked with early 
independence, self-reliance and lesser restrictions 

on the part of the mother contribute towards high 
need-achievements 

It is desirable to lay stress on meeting certain 
achievement standards somewhere between the ages of 
six to eight which is neither too early for the boys 



abilities nnr too' late for him to internalize those standards 
as his own* , 

Greater emotional involvement of Barents in anticipated 
success of their children, coupled with authoritarianism 

i> „ . r i 

and warmth* • _ 

- Using other available information with reference ,£p India 

to raise need-achievement level vis-a-vis entrepreneurship 

* in aur children to motivate them towards self-employment. 



Title of the paper* Development,of audio-visual (tape slide) 

‘ materials for' education at the elementary 
stage in the area of'health,, Hygiene and 
Child care. 

■ , i i 1 * - 

Dr.(Mrs.)Kamla Bhutani 

’ , * ■ » 

The child-centred approach to education emphasizes 

i ■ ■. t i ‘ ’ 1 

all round development of the child, i-t envisages-tQ build 

• • , - r ' V 

all education activities around the child, catering to his 
needs and motivating him to learn the relevant skills. 

Learning and physical fi ! tness go band in hand. If a 
child is sick, he spends most of his time in hospital and 
thus lags behind other children in every field. 

Early childhood care and Education (ECCE) has received 
high priority in the educational programmes sin«e Independence. 
Education Commission in 1964 has highlighted the need for 
proper physical development as well aj mental growth of 
young children. Government of India formulated a National_ 

Policy ifor children in 197 4 and started many programmes for 
integrated development of children. 

National Policy on Education in 1986 has strengthened 
the commitment of the government for holistic development 
of the child. The*ECfcE has under its consideration the, v 
• age span'frq^ conception to about six years. The .ambitious 
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°* 1 "““. 

„ hV< , r i o education in 'child 

_ a vi u • d] ye a at a , mother s ^ut 

jirom commuiij-ca^it, or ■ . 

■ and health and nutritional 

' care , early childhood stimu 

: . , . out Tbe programme of Action for National 

eupnort throughout* The p y 

Education 1986 has emphasized the need for 
Policy on Education 

,, na1 materials through the 

1 - . - useful instructional 

development of user , 

, i n the area of health educ i 

use of Educational Technology in 

A researcb-cum-Aeveloptnent" project 

rte De par»ent of ^ C ° UnSelUn9 303 • ; . 

.rare Tape Slide materials in the area 

Guidance,. NCERT to prepare Tap , , . 

^ u-ifl rare for girls in rural areas, 
i ^ Vivnienc- and child care rot y 
of health, hygiene 

■ ^,-ant for every child- Tape slide 

Health education is rmportant for 

_ fnl f , r traching illiterate <or semi 
materials are very - aW 

„ „ hev c an form an • mportant teaching aia 

literate children* , Th y , 

afo H als the information is 

in school also, m these materials • _ ■ 

1 . the audio and‘the visual, 
presented through two channels, 

V a. the visual'stimuli on the screen and 
The child loohs 

' rhal explanations through the auditory 
listens to the verbal expl , 

ware prepared on' menace of 
inputs- Tape slide materials were p 

a eal care, cleanliness of the child, 
flies, safe water, dental care, 

. - ! „ „ feeding and solid foods for ■ ' 

breast fending, toP £eed 
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In preparing tape slide materials/ the following 
principles of developing self learning,materials were utilised- 

(a) to formulate educational aims in Health/ Hygiene 
and childcare. 

(b) .to specify the aims in terms of learners' behaviour. 
, ( c) to develop criterion test items 

(d) to develop pedagogically sound tape scripts 

(e) to develon cohesive tape slide programmes 

The educational aim of preparing tape slide materials on 
'Menance of flies' is to make the learners understand the 
importance of clean surroundings* The children should also 
learn to keep their eatables free from flies. Twenty three 
criterion test items were developed to test knowledge of 
students about their surroundings and cleanliness of eatables: 
etc. * 

Scripts were developed by project team members with the 
help of experts in health education. The services of 
professionals were utlised for outdoor shooting and 
commentary recorded in the tapes. The programme consists 
of fifteen multicoloured shots. The format is of story 
type* The running time of the presentation is eleven minutes* 
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The learning outcomes are measured with the help of 23 
short answer type questions which were administered 

f i 

i , 

individually to 4l girls of 11-14 years belonging to 
Pbotokiird Village of Alipore Elock/ 'fvelhi • The ” f learner 

3 1 i ' 

\ ' 1 , ,i 

engaged time 1 for the tape s-lide presentation is forty 

i i* 

r v 

minutes which includes time for pre-*testing a nd post testing- 
Through this presentation/ 68% of the learners were able 
to obtain 64% scores and above* 'The differpnce between the 
mean scores on pretest and post test was highly significant. 
It was concluded that the presentation has teen successful 
in communicating ideas in 'health education* After the 
effectiveness of this programme was established, other 
scripts were prepared. These tape slide material could 
be very useful fox children, at elementary stage in selected 

■ i 

areas of Health, Hygiene and Child care. . • 
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Title of thfe paper; Towards Teacher Preparation for Child- 

Centred Education: Thoughts and Strategies 

Prof.K.C*Panda 

Child-Centred education has a found basis rooted in 
principles of education, child developmental research and 
sociology. The thinking has become more prominent after 1960s 
although it was floated in the educational scene singe Froebelian 
ideoloqy in Germany during the 19th Century'in the form of 
individuality, freedom, child interest, need, play activity, 
creativity, child-centred programme and growth. 

The child-centred and activity based process.of learning 

' t ’ * *» , J ! 

adopted by the NPE, 1986 recognised the centrality of learner 

in the educative process, thereby t-ryinq to reduce the role of 
' f • . , 

teachers into facilitators and'managers of learning experiences 
from solo perform'ers ih-the .classroom stage. The major thrust 
in the child-centred education is on the process of learning 

J' 

* ' ■< » 
and learning to .learn for allround development of Children. 

In order to implement this thinking teacher preparation 
is necessary pre'conditi,qn besides curriculum renewal. ' In 1 
this paper certain teacher competencies have been identified; 

1 - „ i . v 

in addition to those already included in thg NCTB, 1978 
framework for various levels of teacher preparation. These 
include: an understanding of basic need structure of 
children, their attitudes, aptitudes, interests, personality 
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make-up, self-learning abilities alongwith the various 
ways tne to-chors era structure experiences of children 
leading to devel pment, of individuality and self-learning 
rather than learning by direction the dead and dried facts 
accumulated over centuries. The role of teachers have been 
defined in more specific terms based on a developmental 
orientation, intervention strategies >' and mediated learning 
experiences, 

Professional teacher preparation has been conceived as 
is conventionally prevalent in terms of: (a) presefvice and 
inservice programmes and (b) levels of teacher education. 

It is pleaded that child-centred approaches to learning 
are more necessary at the preschool, primary, upper primary 

i 

levels although :ts importance^at the secondary s tage^can not 
be denied. It is with this background certain objectives 

1 ' ‘ ■ r ' , * i i ' 1 t * • ' j 

and compet'.ncigs that tne p:.e,school tqachers should possess 
have boen suggest 3d in operational terms. After analysing 
the relevance of these ideas, it is suggestedthat the NOTE 
framework concerning preschool teacher preparation ngecj, 
change. The gore programme under .Pedagogical Theory 
should include courses on : (a) Principles and practices 
in child-centred education, (b) Evaluation in preschool 
and under methodology' and practice teaching, (fcj Flay 1 ‘ *“ 

activities in children with 10 percent‘weightage. Instead 



of just suggesting a framework, it is further suggested 
that the details of course outline be developed by a 
specialist Igroup so that the curriculum becomes relevant 
and uniform for teacher training institutions. 

In the similar way teacher training curriculum at 
the primary and upper primary level needs transformation to 
incorporate the process of teaching as nurturance, self¬ 
learning, relating to activities, decision making, and 
analysing behaviour in a clinical sotting. The other 
components of teacher competence have also been spelled out 
without repeating what was already there in NCTE framework. 

It is suggested that the structure of primary teacher 
education curricula'should include a core paper on: (a) 
principles and practices of child-centred education and 
(b) evaluation in primary/upper primary school, with revision 
of course content in the existing curriculum. In,the 
methodology section, activity method may be highlighted 
with a woightage of 10 percent. 

The secondary teacher education programme is suggested 
to include a course on : (a) adolescent development, 

(b) teaching-learning process in relation to learner centred 
approaches and (c) evaluation in secondary schools so 
that the teacher according to new thinking would be able 
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to look at teaching from behaviour analysisi social inter¬ 
action, information processing diagnostic, and prognostic 
points of view i. order to bring an aXirounfl'develcpmont in 
pupils - as envisaged in the .NPE document.. Traditional 
approach to teaching of pedagogical theories based on 
philosophy, sociology and.psychology need replacement and 

reformulation. ■ '' ■ 

Inservice teacher education programmes have been 
suggested in the form of one week course, school-based in- 
service programmes, printed matters, mass-media, seminars, 
extension programmes and multimedia approaches in different 

f J 

institutional settings*,, 


The paper concludes with a note that professional 
teacher prep-ration is a crucial input in order to inculcate 
in the minds of teachers the child-centred approaches and 
their new roles in the changed context by restructuring 
the proscrvice and inser'vice training courses or pro; ess ion.’1 
teacher preparation at different levels. 
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Title of the paper! 


Status of Child in Law and its Relevance 
to Child Education 


■ , ■, . - Prof .K.D.Gangrade 

The need for the awareness of status and legal 
position of children is important for the development of 
realistic policies, programmes and legislatures pertaining 
to the education of children. Health, nurtritio.n and 
aducation should receive top priority in schemes and programme 
of the Child. Law as an instrument of social change may 
help in protecting and safe-guarding the interests of children 
All efforts must be made to educate public, prepare law 
enforcing machinery and judiciary to be fearless. Parents 01 
children need to be provided legal aid so that necessary 
justice is given to them. The status of child in,law needs to 
be analysed in terms of the' importance and place of. the 
child in the Indian Society in relation to our poverty 
syndrome,' in terms of various logicla hive measures and their 
defeciencios 5 and the caution not to give undue emphasis to 
constitutional and legal methods. 


An integration of all the three institutions in terms 
nsrar-'-ci, teachers and community leaders' responsibilities 
to,. :rds child would help us to take a march in the desirable 
Ciir .ction for the benefit of children. Setting up of a 
unit for the Child Law to codify the laws, to draw a 
comprehensive Children Act and conduct empirical studies 
to plug loopholes in laws and to, develop strategies* for the 
' , protection and care of t’no child is the need' of the hour. 



Title of the paper-3 Remedial measure for correcting behavioU*. 

problems in CWJLd-*cerrtred education* 

f, 

^ , , *' 

Prtf V K.G.Desai 

> i 

\ 

, ^ » 

Behaviour disorders of different pupils differ in' their 

genesis although they'may, he of the same type* Each individual 

** ) * 1 

is unique and so the. -feea-cher; cannot have tne same remedies for 

the same type of disorder. Adolescent behaviour is very strange 
and however experienced a teacher,may be he has to deal with each 
case as unique one. 

The attitude of teachers towards the behaviour problems 
of pupils is very different from that of psychologists« 

Wickman had demonstrated this as early a$ during the early 
twenties.!, He'showed that the classroom teacher? and mental 
hygienists hold entirely differ, ut "lews about the seriousness 
of the problems of "children. The teacher looks at them 
from the,order of his class, and any behaviour that disturbs 
it is considered serious, ;put the mental hygienist considers 
that behaviour serious which is harmful to the pupil's 

* » -f 

personality in the long run* ' Parents also believe much like 


the teachers 
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Strouffer investigated into the opinions of teachers, 

\ 

parents ,; and psychologists during fifties regarding the 
seriousness of behaviour problems of children and his results 

i > 1 

were a little better than "Wickman* s, because perhaps teachers 
and parents were influenced by* the teaching of the psychologists 
by that time and had changed theib views to some extent* 

j ’ 

Still the teacher's and parents* views were .dominated by the 
challenge to their authority rather than by’ the harm to the 
personality of the child in the longer run* ^ 

r 

Bor the correction of the problem behaviour of school 
pupils, no set rules can be prescribed. The effectiveness 
of the measures depends on how far they are relevant"and how 
far they tend to contribute positively to the development of 
the child. No physical punishment can achieve this goal* 

t 

do and ridiculing the pupils in the presence of their 

classmates is still worse. The remedial work should be 

' i ‘J 

corrective and pot punitive. A few suggestions are given 

below although each case should be considered unique and ■ 

should be dealt with accordingly * 

The teacher or parent should first search himself 
to 

- as/how far he' is responsible for the problem- 


1 * 



preventive measures am far tetter than the remedial 




one s • 

Involve the child in learning through the project 

method or the like, 
praise, social approval and reward by way of some 
privileges serve as best incentives for good behaviour. 
‘ ‘Nervous and sensitive- children should be given 
special attention* 

/"orrectivo measures and then 
Avoid nagging* Adopt correct v 

drop the matter. 

Do not frown in the classroom. A stern face showing 
,‘rhis far and.no further' will achieve the desired 

behaviour from the pupils. 

Never continue a grudge against any child. 

Exploit all opportunities of mixing with the puoil 
Group should not be punished for the fault of some 
individual. 

Behave liXe 'mother' rather than 'father' in dealing 
with the problems of children. 

DO not do anything to antagonize the whole student- 
world against you- 
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Title of the papers Psychological base 5 of learner centred education* 

Implications for teachers. 

H . '< . 

Prof.Kuldip Kumar 

The learner centred education, as -emphasized in 
the National ''Policy on Education - Ip 86, integrates 
the theory-a-nd"research of a. number of investigators such 
as-frewey, Skinner, piagpt, Erikson, Rogers, Maslow 

„ 1 

and the like, who have contributed to the development 

1 

-of^environmental design 1 , progressive-education 1 and 
1 open educationi,,in-jcereutu3ecades. 

Open-ediiCation, thus, was designed, to maximise the 
-JdJcfilthood'-of -eachuindividual child 1 -s .JLeaming„a.t - bisjar-her.,^ 
,om..p&ce, usiog-the individual's own base rate as a yardstick 

1 

to-me-asure learning.- - In'effect, -the-reachci-designed-the 
individual learning environment for each'child in the class¬ 


room. 
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Title of the paper”. Performance Apiaisal System; 

School Teachers 


Prof .K.NuBahauddin 

The performance of a teacher depends not only upon 
his competence and willingness to do the work but also uoon 
the facilities available and the climate of work in the 
institution. The schools An our country ere at various 
stages of development and have different'work ethos. There¬ 
fore, evaluating teachers, on a common format may not be 
a correct approach to teacher evaluation. A better method 
is. to evaluate the teacher on the basis of the effort he 
has put in for improving-the conditions of'his institution. 

The work plan of' the teacher for the year and how 
he has implemented his own work plan can be the basis 
the assessment. The work plan of the, teacher emerges from 
the .institutional goals.' The work of, the teacher is classi¬ 
fied under six major heads and weightage can be given to 
each major head. The data about the implementation can be- 
collected from the teacher, from the student and by the 
teacher himself first and then by the superior or by the 
peer on the basis of the date* 

The performance appraisal should aim at helping 

the teacher to grow academically and professionally and 

punitive instrument. Performne* 


should not be designed as a 
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Appraisal System can be effective only when the teachers 
consider it for their development. It should become an 
instrument for the development of the institution and 
improvement of the educational system. The work climate 
in the institution, in which not only the teacher but every 
other category in the hierarchy is motivated' to work 
conscientiously and evaluated, is a necessity. The 
Performance Appgraisal System should be implementable 
simple to operate, open, data-based and participative. 

The Performance Apparaisal System should also be development 
oriented., The. teacher can produce any materials in ' 
support of his work as a teacher, The materials can 
include course plans*,handouts, audio-visual aids developed 
or used, publicationsresults in the examinations or any 
other innovative material the teacher would like to 
produce as evidence. The. evaluation may be done by teacher 
himself, on the basis of work plan made by the teacher, 
the corroborative data collected from students. The 
inspecting officer on the basis of available data and on 
the basis of the assessment may also record bis rating. 
Ratings by the peer group can also be considered, wherever 
it is possible. 



Title. 


of the papert 



• Nurturing °i 

IdentiflUati itft The NCERT Way 
Talent m indra.- 


Prof.K.N.Saxena 


+hnse identified 

« Gif ted and ^ talented ^te f . persons «ho, 

% Srturof .outstapdins^a^ are. 

of high P eii ,.fferentxatea 

capable require dit^e. sorV i ce ,s 

childten oqra mme and/ the > * 

educationa- P n 0 9 mBUY Pf ^trder to . 

^ self and 

realise their c 

society • 

t . d rhlldxen are capable 
Gifted and talon - demohstI ated high 

performance m snv ' 

achievement and/or P -"^■ * ^ , ■ 

_ e singly or in 

r n ,Uo ereas, sn y ^ 

' a . General inteliectual 

uomic aptitude i 

_ .ijr^ r academic t 

Speciiic ' 


b i 


G Creative thinking b iHty 

• -notivo'leadership ability 

Participative 

I Visual and performing arts , 
p c . rrv omo t or in i 11 VjY 

alitv, characterised by inter 

Each and .v>--> ■ hav e one and ail 

n A c f rlTOnCGS j nicl J 

and intra individual * irsaiv idual differences- 

its attributes. - * forces ^nature vs. 

gained hY - -raet^n 

nurture or hereditY «• -"V 
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C.L.Mayer (1982) found that gifted and tainted chilciT-n 
come from a better than average socio-economic background,. 

The parents of the children are educated and ha* high leW 
of aspirations and the family, as a whole,, are happy and 

well equipped, ■ 

Research has demonstrated that there are varied types 
of talent, not just the academic talent. It has been 
observed that one must travel through routes other than those 
of intelligence testing in order to comprehend and foster 
the manifestation of talent. The term giftedness or talent 
is infact an adjective that can be used to cover broad or 
general high level talents that may be equally important 
such,as creative talent, planning talent, decision-making 
talent* forecasting taleht etc. 

There is a general feeling that in addition to th.e 
assessment of intellectual 1 and scholastic 
aptitude the children should also be -placed in varied types 
of circumstances and situations which will aptly demonstrate 
his talented behaviour. These can be in the form of group 
or individual project work, extra-curricular achievement, 
assessment of creativity, innovativeness and originality 
and some non-intellective measures including assessment 
of specific personality traits. 
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The National- Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) laid the foundation of the National Science 
Talent Search Scheme in 1963 with the; clear-cut objective 
of identifying and nurturing talented children in the 
.domain of science at the end of the higher'secondary stage 
who, through positive and accelerated type of educational 
environment, eould be.groomed to be high quality research 
scientists for the country. 


At present the 
level and there is a 
territory for sending 


initial selection is done at the state 
quota fixed fox each-s.tate and union 
their selected Students for a final 


test to be administered by tho 


National Talent Search Unit 


of the NCERT.' Finally, 750 scholarships are awarded each 
year fcr higher studies in various academic domains including 
Scienc", Social Sciences, Medicine and Engineering etc. 


EDUCAT ION OF THE GIFTED AI ID THE. JALENTJE 

The most important aspect allied, to the process for 
identification of the gifted and the talented is the 
nurturing domain. There.cannot be any single approach to 
provide appropriate and accelerated education for the 
identified talented children who have diversified intellectual 
and scholastic potentialities. This programme of 
specialised education is to take into account that the 
talented children need accelerated educational environment, 

.. fnds + prina of homogeneous ability 

enriched teaching and fostering ox 

grouping as-fax-as~possible. 
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The most important aspect that has to be taken into 
a:’.unf is that grouos of young and able teachers should 
be developed in selected institutions where they could 
provide enriched programme of teaching and learning through 
supportive and supplementary reading and experimental 
materials of a higher quality. 

The pupil-teachers in training colleges have to be 
apprised that education of a talented child comprises of 
his global and gestalt development on the intellectual, 
scholastic and personality side. Thus education of the 
'whole' child is a neces..ury pre-requisite for optimising 
worthwhile nurturing of the talented. 

Considerable research is urgently needed to clarify 
the concept of 'talent 1 and the processes for its proper 
identification. Additional research is needed in dis~ 
covexing the various nurturing procedures which can be 
built-in into the existing infra-structure of education. 

V 

With the opening of the Navodaya Vidyalayas this research 
is all the more needed in order to make this innovative 
scheme a success in the overall interest of the nation 
because with the progressive democratisation of educational 
opportunities, it is imperative that the talented and 
the gifted cannot.be sacrificed at the alter of the 
mediocre and the slow learners. 
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Title of the paper; Child—Ctontred Education* 

The take-gff stage* ^ 

ShriK.N.Sud 

Is the system of admission to popular and prestigious 
schools in vogue at present conducive to the child-oentred 
process of learning? Unfortunately the National Poliay of 
Education is silent on this important issue beyond saying that 
there should be universal enrolement and retention of children, 
up to 14 years of age* 

L 

A. humane and child-centred approach envisages easy 
entry into school of his parents' choice/ loving care and 
affection by all conaernad / less burden of books and 
puh-|e^h* t-^uyht./ to fcnl elimination of homework/ and lots 

I 

of opportunities for play and interaction with other children- 

» 

Books and other equipment not only break the backs 
of the parents but also those of the children- The school 
bag has been growing fatter and heavier over the years/ wb a t 
with textbooks, workbooks/ exercise books/ maps and charts/ 
project articles/ the ftiffin box and water bottle etc** 

If the objective is indeed child-centred education 
then be must he rid of the oppression of excessive learning. 



■ -a c' V irv*>lo f T r • the child learns a 
. j av - of fast moving ^cbnom 
in these days oi . 

, n radio/ etching television 
great deal.from listening to radio, 

■ s niaying with mechanical toys, 

films, reading comic , and thr0 ugh/ 

the elders- discussions on various things 

• . - tb other children in and a«a} from the soho,i. 

interaction with other 

i 

*„ and social divide are 
At the other end of the econo^c and 

r and urban lower classes - the s urn 

,„a 

£ a « 4 -frrved schoals- t an oy 
attending fund stKvea 

, .. „ , nd orivate Charities, 
boards, civic bodies and pa 

. i. the domain of education 
mu, = anamolous situation in t 

TVa5 anamoio ethica i and 

change to dety an d proper sod / 

„ust/in order/have a just 


national growth and development. 
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Title of the paper: Education and Integrated Grv'/th 


Dr.Reran Singh 

Integrated growth of children can R br-ught ah mt -O'] 

sustained through effective education. Integration h«-S to R; both 

vertical and horizontal i.c. within the individual and an n* r: the 

transactions in various social, national and global structur s 

with which the child interacts perenially. The aq * of old 

traditional cartesian-Newtonian-Marxist paradigm, based rpy* ittolly 

upon materialistic assumptions, is collapsing fast* The n- w wavs 

of perceiving reality is beginning to develop. In this nuc’. ur 

era and at the present critical juncture a new paradigm in 

beginning to emerge, which one might call a ’holistic' par«di<p», 

that tends to view things differently from the nrstwhilr r>r- d'orrinent 

mode of thinking. It converges on the development of a phi Lo rgihy 

that stresses the convergence in place of conflict, cornplimentarity 

in place of competition and holism in place of hedonism. What 

wc have to ensure is a coordinated, balanced, integrated development 

and growth of children. For this purpose not only the Govt- of 

India and the State Governments have to cooperate effectively, 

but local bodies, autonomous bodies, non-official organisations, 

of 

private bodies, 'all/them must be encouraged to contribute 
substantially towards the growth and rc-structuring of the present- 
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day educational system- Education is nbt the responsibility 
of the state alone. There are other 'bodies, other resources 
available which must be drawn into* the educational system as 
long as they keep within the broad policy ambit of what has 
been laid down by the parliament'or the Government. 

Any type of integrated growth in children has to , 
start wi'th the fitness on the physical plane i.e. a sound mind 
can exist only in a sound body. This means that the malnutrition 
among children which is so ramp-ant in vast areas of our country 
has to be- adequately and urgently combated-' Further, 'children 
have got to be taught how to breathe properly. They have also 
to be taught trs adopt healthy sitting postures. Yoga should be 
introduced at all levels to develop the bddv, the mind, the 
,spirit and the 1 atman*. 

The intellectual development can take place only when 
there is meaningful education. With the explosion of knowledge 
that is taking place today it is true that by the time today’s 
child leaves the school the knowledge imparted to him will be out 
of date- So what is important is not so much that one learns but 
to develop the basic capacity to learn- The educational system 
should be so geared, the texc books and supplementary reading 
materials, should be so organised and the extramural activities 
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,»«*„ .I—»..»»■'’» ® ® iu ,f '" w 

« - "**’• ” t 
many children am encouraged to re the dawn and the s™s.t 

In other words observance of the nature and creative hand in ® 

. na rt of our educatronal 
of the environment should form an integral 

they are global beings and hence we have to gear o 

in such a way that we are able to instill rn the childre 

• not fhPir village ^cir 

sense of pride/only • in their famrly, their 

their country but also pride in bring *** 

, conclude, ^cation of today should be re-organis- 

v „ . „ te able to develop the children 

in such a way that rt would re 

physically, mentally, aesthetically, ^ y and morally 

3ls0 Should develop in them the spirit eiemcn, 

and .durational Administrators must mcognise that science an: 

u - together and that the old has to die end 

spirituality should' jo togotn 

tte new has to struggle hard to be born effectively 



Title of the paper: Gifted -child - Nation- 1 s asset- 


' 'Shri K. S.sarnia 

In spite of the faicf thair'it j. a_increa-singl-y"'rea.li sed 
ft&d-child.re-n_are~more -veisatlle_ 'and; ^complex’ having 
unique-psychological maturi+v i-gvel i.n different-dimensions, 
they remain the most neglected - group and no attempt has ever 
been, made in.India to catch them y ring. Tbrranre ha.fi. remapped., ^ 

1 

"There are -cri f ted -children who are high achievers 
at the time they e j „er kinck-rgarden- but.'whose 
...--aoncrtement i,s so dullecl^by the experience that 
they ar° under achievers hy the time,'they 'enter 
' ’ first gradet ..«> lit'. r=om to become' slower-and 

slower and n?-r ■- - v rLa^ified as slow 

learners .or rc v ar-Hod' 1 , o' 1 ■ - 

The .routine school work is too, easy for gifted children, 

1 j 

they.^do-LOt stretch th^ir inr gin a ti on to ma-dmum and they do not 
find the School su r fici.ently chalieng: hg» 'Rather they consider. 
it as a‘wastage of timeo Tins often results i,n‘ severe problems 
of adjustments.'.- - ' ’ i'' 1 1 ' ' - 

Infrastruct u a l strategi es ' ' 1 ' 

a. ‘ 1 programme design 1 ‘ 

' ‘ - Th£ programme for the :gif ted fchildren.must be i-parner- 
centred, flexible, open-ended and replete with-options-and • 
alternatives, must be thoughtfully designed to provide continuity, 
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balance and harmony within the to’oal framework of the 
educational system- 

b* Curriculum design 

The development and implementation of a curriculum 
which allows gifted to develop their potential and explore 
new domains of knowledge should be given high priority in 
curriculum planning. 

f 

, i 

c• specialised teacher preparation ' 

Recruitment of highly talented teachers is -the key 
factor in making the programme of the gifted a success* 
Unless the teachers themselves are gifted, they will not be 
in a position to handle the gifted with confidence. 

Special in-service programmes at frequent intervals 
may be organized to keep such teachers conscious of their 
professional growth and development. 


Evaluation 

The evaluation of the programme of gifted should be 
conducted in terms of objectives prescribed. The evaluation 
can be formative or summative. 
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Title of the paper: Concept Development? Diagnostic 

Testing and Remedial Teaching for 
Child-Centred Education 

Dr.K.Venkatasubramanian 

Several new theories have been evolved on "Nature 
of the Child” and the need for child-centred education. 

The emphasis has ..now been shifted from■ teaching to learning. 

t, 

Concept development is the atom on which -the,' entire 

* 

education structure is built up. If clear concepts are 
not devjpped there will be confusion and chaos." Sensation, 
perception, concept formation are vitally linked. In 
order to provide vivid sensations, modern media should 
be' fully utilised. 

i 11 

» 

No child is created as backward’by the Creator* But 
there are innumerable factors which cause backwardness , 
among children, despite our efforts to give them the best 
educational environment. The techniques of Minimum Learning 
Continuum and Mastery Learning should be addpted at all 
stages. 


Intensive Research should be taken up in applying 
diagnostic testing in schools so that the backwardness 
could.be identified at early stage. The required 
materials and tools should be designed and test'* 1 ' - for 
constant use in the schools. The teachers should be 
trained in effectively applying these techniques and in 
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taking up'Remedial Teaching, The Teachers Centres and 
Associations can also be involved in such Action Research 
Programmes. 

Backwardness, in respect of factors which could be 
controlled by teachers, should be prevented as far as 
possible. 'Continuous formative evaluation could be 
useful in this direction. Teachers' cooperation is 
essential in attaining the goals of child-centred 
education, diagnostic testing and remedial teaching* 

NCERT can play a significant role at all stages of the 
Child-Centred education, especially in the preparation of 
materials and‘training cf teachers,, 

The national symposium will usher in a new era in 


bringing the latent talents of children to the fore. 
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Title of the' paper! 


Child Centred Education: Its Implications 
for the Future 


Malcolm S«Adiseshiah 


A11 education is.Child Centred, or it is not education. 

Tbe chil* Of today will *.«. the youth of tomorrow and the 
adult day after tomorrow On facet of a stud, of chUd centred 

n mti - ' i <3 ’the .educational 
youth and the adult i.s leina prepareo- This is the 

T all education ih futurist, 

world of the 2lat century. In f ct 

. m rhild is learning to live in a world 2-8 
The primary school child i- 

. ,. _ cprbndary school pupils 

. . .his schooling, seconu j-y 

decades from the time of n - 

J so live 4-5/6 decades into the future, 
is learning to live ^ or 

a ‘T 0 f child-centred education is 

-'One of the ma]or dilemmas ° 

V,’ ' hi id is being taught by a teacher. wi)o W lLcUrlt n 
that the child V s1 uy * ... 

v . ’ a society at"’ieast half a 

slcllls ’2/3,4 or 5 decades acp * 

. whlle be ha^’ to prepare the child to 
century ihto the past, while h 

live half a century hence. . 

’’ Ths c 'all of the New Education Policy to develop a 

.. aA rvrocess of .learning retires 
Child-Centred and Activity-based process .. ■ 

, nhliaation some visualisation , 

35 a prior condition n re pared, for which 

future society for which the child is being 

, n „ the 2 lst century can be convenient peg 
the child's entry into the 
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on which the child centred educati on canvas oan be hung* In 
order to prepare our children to enter the sophisticated facet if 
the learning society in the 2lst century further encouragement 
should be given to children to work by themselves in the library, 
with computers and electronic media, in the sports field, in 
discussion groups, to replace the traditional and outmodish 
lecture method by dialogue and question and answer sessions 
in the class-room and to compliment first and later replace 
the present examination system by various forms of self-evaluation 
and learning tests and reviews. 

Undoubtedly, the 2lst century society will be a 
scientific society. This means that we should develop in our 
children a scientific temper of reasoning to replace our 
present non-scienti f± c traditions of acting on out-ward 
superstitions and taboos, of question which will replace the 

spirit of conforming unquestion ally to what is set and regarded 
as orthodox and acceptable to the family and society, of 

experimenting with new as well as the received forms and 
tradition in place of following blindly and in routine manner 
the old and established patterns of conduct and life. The 
scientific temper involves a following of the 'it has been 
said... but I say unto you'. Both the urban and rural schools, 
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therefore, ■will have to draw their students in science and 
scientific ways of thinking and acting to the beginning with 

the many small and not^so small actions, behaviour, relations" 1 

and decisions in the class-room* Children of today will have 

to be prepared not only in handling the increasing technology 

’ i * 

available through computers, micro-processors and chips 
but also in making all technology as- part of the students 
thought, process and -mechanism for truth, compassion and love. 

The children mus-t be taught how to replace -violence (which we 
are increasingly using as the means of settling controversies 
and disputes) by the use of receiving and discussion and, 
negotiation* Science is open ended, as far as reality is 
concerned. It admits the possibility of error and searches 
for ways of correcting it; it is always on the move to 
explain some facet of reality through its method of investigation/ 
through its trial and error, methods. The children have to be, 
prepared for building up a fairly moral society in the future to 
come. They have to overcome the glaring inequality of today 
and the injtifti.ee of a dualistic society where a very small 
minority grows afflunelty at the cost of the vast, poor and 
downtrodden majority* 
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Title of 


the paper* The process of developing healthy coiniH 

structures for social cohesion ant ^ ^ ' n " 
Integration as an integral part of chi 1fJ ~ 
centred education* 


prof*K.A* Peg 

lb attain the goal of National integration and for building 
up a.sober, dignified and mature nation the most pernicious and 
menacing evils are communal hatred, violence, destructiveness and 
aggression and these must be eradicated through cultivating tVr 
minds of children positively which implies building of healthy 
cognitive structures and their motivational substratums carrying 
sentiments of love, regard and respect for others, a n d mutual 
acceptance, children must be handled at home and in school;' in 
a manner that they learn to respect different religions spc*t£n*ot 
Cognitive structures operate as value-attLtudp-meaning systems t* • 
effectively determine conduct in interpersonal relations throuoh 
operating at the very core of basic personality. Love a n d hate 
are dynamisms having the aforesaid psychological structure and 
both can be inducted in the mind of a child as regards his fellow 
beings by creating pictures that might be good or bad. a child 
is not born with hatred in his heart. Hatred develops through 
.the process of induction. 

} • 9 

A well-loved, we 11-appreciated., and well-accepted child 

1 i 

wguld readily learn to love, appreciate feelings of others and 
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respect them, provided he Is - con si s t e n tLy-e-xpo sod to a home-and 
scbbol'-^virwketit Which intentionally inculcates a reality 

• i ' 

orientation an^whexe-mernters of _o tier cdmmu-nitiea..fli^ r *pl c±ur ed T ~' 

* l 

as 'good,. Lovable f -nice, acceptable and as deserving respect in * 

' , 1 \ 1 

their own rightt 

■' ^i)jOogratiiite-‘-o^-child-^:e*trPd education geared~*o-fcring-u.p 
a.„hdalthy nation mist be based on § sound philosophy and our , ,/ 

i ' \ 

A , 1 » 

vjortdiy^-adiJduJTvs*. such-^as'-the''^-sufi-smr-^and ^Bbakti' , have 

proved, .their merits-in making national integration a social and 

, cultural process. We can take--mr-guideiine«^rp^jjhe5e_.tr a ditions 

--~^nd,J,mhihe-their spirit in our programme-through arriving at 

\ 

national consensus- Through such consensus we hope' to implement 
the same and deploy the ’mo sir useful, techniques for building-up- 

heal thy'-- cognitive structures in the minds of our children with 

* ' , , 

frequent feedbacks. 

We can also.deploy the technique of behaviour modification 
under a new idea that Vedantic concepts are wonderfully impregnated 
with a kind of operative force and heuristic power to yield a 
very effective and more meaningful programme of behaviour 


modification* 
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Title of the paper; 


Child-Centred Approach in EducTt.i-\Ti 
A Psychological Analysis 


Dr .A., A.Khader 

Thd dhild-centred approach, which ensures lerrnor 
involvement in the learning process, has emerged as a 
reval.4 against the traditional practices of education, 
i.e. learner-centred approach. In child-centred le^rninr 
focus should be on developing the skills of 'learning to 
learn 1 in order to achieve all round development or in 
other words "integrated development of the child". The 
curriculum for the child-centred approach for the all round 
development of the child should cover all aspects of 
development viz. > physical, mental, social,' emotional, 
aesthetic, moral and spiritual., The underlying assumpt.i "v, 
is that active involvement of the learner is likely to 
facilitate optional learning. Psychologists have also 
proved it on the 'Oasis of their experiments that active 
involvement of organism is essential for establishing 
the stimulus-response bond. 

The central aspect of child-centred approach implies 
creation of a marjpulable context for learning and the 
o.ther aspect of this kind of approach is the developmental 
perspective of the child as a, learner which suggests that 

development of children is normally a progression through 

1 J 

fairly we^l defined and predictable stages. The most 



important aspect' ip child^-centred approach is that learnof 

i * v 

mus't bp recognised as an individual aftcj, that...learner as an 
individual has needs, ' temperaments attitudes*, values, 

i 

-interests and abilities.,! It shows th£t there' exists 

A I i 

differences .in- terms of components of ’personality* among 

/ I ■ i - [ 

learners.i The main concern of,' education should ‘be to meet 

■ ‘ ■. T • - .. 

learnerls., Requirements as fari as feasible. r.o . 
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Title of the paperi 1 Child Centred Educations Role of parent's ar/ 1 

Teacher 1 s attitude and Heme and Sphool 
Environments. 

prof »M*C* Jo shi 

In most of th£ approaches of education that are being 

advocated thesi days school alone is considered to be the 

/ 1 

main detetrtii riant of education of the children* But there are 
factors within and without the school that h a ve been found vital!/ 
significant in enriching the fruits of education* Starting 
with preparation for school readiness in terms of age, psycho¬ 
logical , physical and social adequacy, the effects of various 

for 

degree of readiness are brought out significantly / education 
and personality development of children. Effects of early s&‘n\ 
environment* conditions affecting it such as types of disciplining/ 
degree of competitiveness, effects of emotional climate of home, 
teacher's attitude and behaviour personality predispositions 
with respect to the perception of teachers, taught and teaching 
in a cross-sectional development perspective have th*ir influence 
on childhood education and personality.' The factors which influence 
teacher-student relationships are cultural stereotypes, complaints 
about favouritism, teacher's attitude and interests, teaching 
techniques, teacher's personal adjustment and teaching efficiency. 
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r 

crucial role of parents and home environment in 

i i 

t i 

adopting proper socializing or child-rearing practices and 
its direct effects in forming chad's attitude towards' 
school, education authorities and peers are factors which 

t , . f , f 

not only affect j:he development of required and desirable attitudes- 

I * 

1 1 r 

for tetter education but also produce unsatisfactory personal 

I at • 

' ' ' J 

• ’ 

and social adjustment at times, 

* I I . Tl, 

l 1 I /I 

'I 

In conclusion, it can be said that non teaching,-but 

i’ i 

con-Comitant factors demonstrate'their role in provi-dipg,education 

i 

' 1 ' , 

that will lead to the development of healbhy Personality,, 1 ' 

> * 


t 


r 
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Title of the paper: Problems of-school drop-outs: 

Reasons there of. 


Dr.M»C.jain 

Indie is facing a lot of crises: political crisis, 

* 

economic crisis, social crisis etc* etc* It is common 
experience that inspite of the best efforts of the Gbvt* of 
India, it has not been possible to bring to school every child 
of the prescribed age. All children who are admitted to class 
I are not able to complete the primary school stage within 
five years, i.e. the minimum prescribed period, some of them 
drop-out at one stage or the other and some fail in one class 
or the other* This is due to various reasons which are directly 
responsible for this vexing problem. 

Ibr the education of a child there is some investment of 
money. Money has to be spent on the school building, furniture 
and equipment, salary of teachers and supervisory staff* If a 
child leaves the school without completing primary education 
or if he fails in a class, then the investment does not yield 
the desired results. In that case, the money and the human 
efforts go waste. In fact, educational wastage is the direct 
result of failure or grade repetition and dropouts* Dropout 
means pre-mafcure withdrawal from school. In India the problem 


of educational wastage first came to the fore with the Hartog 



Committee*s Report in 1928. The first ever systematic study 

\ 

in this domain seems to have teen made in the braining of 
194 0$ when a report on stagnation and , astage in primary 
schools was brought out-by tbe Bombay- Provincial Board of 
Primary Education. 

Our Ccnstitution, according to Article 45, confers to 

, V ( - 

provide-free -and compulsory education to all children till they 

attain the age of 14 years so as to secure a better-xedi-siribu- 

tion of knowledge. But it has been observed that our 

continued failures are glaring. The greatest weakness of the 

syatem is that out of every 100 children enrolled in schools, 

only 50 reach class V and only 2 5 reach class VIII. In other 

words, our education is somewhat'ef foe five only for half-.of the 

initial entrants and fully effective only for one fourth. This 

huge wastage make^ our avlucUcionol system mosc in<-£ficieat 

end unproductive. 

In fact the problem of school dropouts in our educational 
system has received much attention during the last forty years* 

This is indeed, 'a great challenge to all the devoted bands of 
workers in the field of education, it has teen discussed thoroughly 
time and again at the National level but there have not been 
any serious,action programmes for meeting the short-falls in the 

** r “ 1 A' 

system of education. We have to meet this challenge effectively 
by launching well planned action programmes and projects to eliminate 
the evils of educational wa_tu QC ul L JiU school dropouts. 
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Title of the paper?, Role of a teacher in Child-centred education. 

j. Prof *M.D. Bengalee 

i 

J 

The education today has become a-great challenge 
to both students and teachers. The entire concept has gone 

•4 ,V 

through revolutionary change, it is no more a class-»oom 
interaction between the teacher and the taught* It has much 
wider connotation* of help to an individual to be a perpetual 
learner, productive, sensitive, fully functioning and both 
mentally and physically healthy- The role of a teacher has 
become professional and highly intricate, rapidly changing 
with the demands of the challenging society. Though teaching 
has become a profession it has diluted considerably from 
being a vocation. Unless the missionary and visionary zeal 
are brought back in the profession of a teacher, it may 
not help the true development in any one who wants realisation 
of chi Id-centred education. The professional ethics need 
to be therefore, emphasised today in this vicious circle, 
wheie the child is surrounded by selfish motives and compe¬ 
titive exercises which make him fumble and fall. 


A lot has been said about the ethical values'of the 
profession and unless such values are developed, the trend 
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will be' towards commercial!satio-n rather-than-prote^toriaii. gm,. 
It is very much desired that teachers' training programmes 
are of a longer duration/ where these ethical values and 
attitudes can be developed on a much, sounder footing* 



Title of the papers Education - An Activity 


. Shri M.N.Kapur 

i 

The author has stressed tho idea of basic education, 
propounded by Mahatma Gandhi, in order to attain tho goal 
of child-centred education. He further argued that one cannot 
teach anything to a child without teaching one of the three 
inputs of the education viz., craft as the base and physical 
and social environments forming the other two sides of a 
triangle.’ In °n academic language it would mean going from 
- the "Concrete to the Abstract". 

i 

He has argued that in order to attain the above coal 
the rigid routin and the rules of the school, even those 
promotion, should be relaxed and students should be 
encouraged to develop his hobby to a higher degree of 
efficiency and be allowed to follow the hobby in his spare 
uirne in school and at homo. In other words students, 
especially talented ones in a particular area, must not 
be squeezed to fit into -the 'rigid frame of the school time 
table. The creative activities of the students such as 
art work, craft work, sculpture etc. may be suitably 
displayed. It gives great satisfaction to students and 
immense pleasure to the parents as well. He has further 

argued that education is a Personal Activity and Education 
means Activity. 
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Title o£ the papers Over view of Child -centred education* 

The underlying principles and pedagogy 
and a programme of action (paper-1). 

, Or.M.p. chhaya 

The center of gravity in old approach is outside the 
child!.. 1% is in the teacher, the textbook,, syllabus, anywhere 
and everywhere but not in the child. Now.,the change which 
is coming into education 'is the shifting of the center of 
gravity to the child. 

The schooling of the child should be related to his 

own experience, to hi s we nice nuts as well as his strengths. 

The child-centred approach means that there should be a shift 

in- emphasis from the teaching process to., the ' learning process 1 . 

* 

The focus should be on developing the skills of 'learning to 
learn'« The overall goal of education should be the 'ail 

><• t' 

round dcvelcprof the chile? 1 ■’ 

Child Centred Curriculum ? 

It is to be based upon the needs, interests, aptitudes 
and abilities of students at different levels so that it 
enables the'learners to acquire the ne ce ssary skill s, knowledge 
attitudes and values which will help him realise his full 
potential* Curriculum should cover all aspects - knowledge. 
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skills, attitudes, physical health, moral & spiritual values, 
aesthetics & \^ork experience, curriculum and methodologies 
of learning should bring in elements of problem* solving, 
creativity and relevance. Through this curriculum bring in 
elements of problem solving, creativity and relevance. 

Through this curriculum he should be able to extend or refine 
his skills and gain new interests and attitudes. 

The effective impl erne n tat ion of these educational 

9 

strategies to develop the potential in the child will depend 
to a great extent on the nature of interactions that take 
place during the process of transacting the curriculum in 
a schcol system between the student and the teacher, teachers 
and educational administrators, and policy makers- 

The Role of the Teacher ? 

The role of the teachers in child-centred approach will 
be that of a 'facilitator or guide'. The teacher has an 
important role in promoting other, than intellectual aspects 
of development in his students. Tb foster social development 
of children, the teacher should plan activities for students 
which will make them learn to work and play together to 
foster the spirit of sharing ftnd cooperation. The teacher's 
positive attitude towards the children would encourage the 
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emotional aspect and motivate them to further achievements* 

i 

evaluation 

The evaluation will have to he done in terms of attain¬ 
ment of competencies rather than of knowledge. It should 
be comprehensive and continuous. The periodic evaluation 
should algo include a qualitative assessment of dimensions 
like socialability/ leadership, ability to work with other, 
self confidence etc* 

Evaluation includes written tests, oral performance, 
observation techniques and use of cumulative records* 

Programme of Action on the Integrated Development of fcpe Child 
In the day-school there will be dix days working with 
nine periods a day of 3 5 minutes duration with half an hour 
break. The total working time of the school in a day would 
be of 5 hrs. 45 minutes. Even the government schools with 
double shifts would be able to work for 5 hrs. 45 minutes 
daily. The allotment in the'weekly time table would be as unders- 

Intellectual development , 33 periods 1 lang. 6 periods, 2 

Lang.*5 periods, 3 
Lang,-4,. periods, Math-6 
periods, Soc*Studles 
«6 periods, Gen*Science- 
6 periods 
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Physical Development 

i 

7 periods 

Games-4, periods/ p^-l 

period, Yoga/to/Scout ~2 
periods 

Emotional & Aesthetic 

4 periods 

House system^ periods/ 
fine arts-2 periods 

i 

Social developifent 

4 periods 

Skill-oriented-2 periods, 
Service oriented-2 periods 

Howl k spiritual Dev. 

6 periods 

i 

School assembly-2 0 min + 
cleanliness in scbool-l 5 
minutes = 1 period daily 
= 6 periods weekly 

TOTAL 

\ 

w 

■ 54 periods 
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Title of the paper: Child-centred education (pe.per-11) 

Dr.M. P. Chhaya 

It is sometimes argued that the child-centred 

emphasis in education is atleast as old as Plato'S prescription. 

It is stated that the center of, gravity in the old approach 

is outsi,de the cliild* - Wow the change is the shifting of the 

, child/ 

center ,of gravity to' the /child-centred educationist* have 
stressed that children have a right to mn-siderarhlon and-d-Tpahri ^t , - 
as intrinsically valuable human beings. 

Each child is unique in the tcmplex of ability, 
attitude, Interest, experience and cultural capital which he 
brings into school- The point of educational activity is 
to enable the child to grasp the meaning of what he is 
attempting to learn* Unless the child understands what he 
learns, it remains a meaningless formula, a collection of 
inert ideas, a rote skill having no application outside the 
classroom situation in which it was learned. This is to 
say that education should be child-centred in tb a t the 
learner comes to possess what he knows. He cannot enter 
into possession of a skill merely fey being told what to do* 

Ebr this reason, it is concluded that learning by doin^ is 
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essential to the acquisition of knowledge as a personal 
possession* 

It is an illusion that we can somehow educate youth 
to avoid making the mistakes which we have made* We prepare 
for life in both its contemporary a n d longer term .perspectives 
by encouraging a disciplined consideration of moral principles* 
If education ought really to be directed towards assisting 
the learner to cope with the daily contingencies of life 
throughout .his lifetime, it ought to make him familiar with 
fundamental modes of thought in relation to wide areas of 
'human experience. For bringing the child into possession of 
his learning is th't his schooling should be related to his 

T'tn i 

cvr. experience, to his weaknesses as well as his strengths. 

It begins at the wrong end from the assumption that the 
primary justi fication'of social studies in the curriculum 
lies in preparing children for adult citizenship, our 
apnroach to the education .of the young child should begin by 
identifying the key concepts a n d principles in a subject and 
illustrating these through the simple, concrete uncomplicated 
experience of the learner. 
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i The task facing teachers of the young is not 'the 

siiirpli^i/cak’AO’O- of ajosirits©.,'' s-choLa?'A. y -3u,t(je-ci^ .mat-teer^—fcnp 
rather-a development-of principled understanding ,of what 

i . I • t ‘ 

1 i ' , 

is essentially simple -ar^fundam^-fcat ^■ ff p» r ) ff>rt . cri 

i » 

view of subject matter .which 

’ 4 . ‘ \ 

i 

ne,lthe'm^^a^ri_£i_ce-a—*** 11 ^** pt^rtTit joteriTnirteQ, #(**(. 1 #. and_ 

■ tx>rucjrTU3y^ -a-scr ibes ,to him the 'role of alien in 

‘ ' i , 

,^arL-^duii>ux>rrt^^ T t woolii.-cbara<^Ejri 

S v 

\ 

'-^~iD~ahy-schoo 1 or college* an education where leaprt*.t»~»u.-cceed 
_iir^aklng_ skill_.and knowledge into them selves »o, that what 
is leaurned-unay"^ ..employed, sueqe<fefully in the busine-so of 
living and> to that end, where teachers take full account of 
personal, and social impediments to learning-and fQ5rgE^oda«*4?i-*« 
JLaetnwrCnts. ±o--<>ver^ofTi»Hd^e-se* There is thi#-obvious sense 

i 

in which all education is learn^r-e-entred in being conceived 
So that the learner will ieartt* 

« 

It is the teather 1 I‘telpbisibillty to indicate the 

possible limitations of the learner's own spontaneous and 

. * 

untutored choice of ftctivitV/# to mediate# the vision of a 

j. t ’ 

wider, richer environment* The teacher's CQ^Pft#nc« also lies 
in his obligation..^ tbv-di-seipiina^y implications of 



•J 

'I 



a child's choice of educational activity. The terra 'academic 

< 

discipline' assumes its proper function of picking out those 

culturally valuable activities wbosk nurtute requires the 

1 < 

S 

professional expertise of teachers; as distinguished from 


those activities.which are'best learned from other educational 
agencies,like the home, or afe learned from life in the 

f h 

daily commerce of the market place.' The simple notion that 
the chil(3, .^.teacher and the curri&lum are educational 

i ft 1 

co-efifidenta eludes us in our single-minded disposition 


towards moriisnwrt / 
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Title of the paper: Development of Entrepreneurship 

<Amongst Childxemr'and its-Psychologlcal 
Implications,, , 

, Ms..Neeru Bala 

Development, of Entrepreneurship is a comparatively 
new area requiring * :otn ^ ned ef forts by people .from different 

i 

streams of-life. It as a highly important field since,.if--'*"' 
can be,instrumental in*solving two major problems facing 
our country. First of economic development and second of 
reducing the number of educated unemployed youth. At-present 
nothing much has- been-done at official and/or educational 

i 

institutional' level to develop entrepreneurship amongst 
children. Development of entrepreneurship up till now has 
been the product Of interaction of innate potential and 
socio-economic batk^fbund^ of the ehildreni Spite of the moti¬ 
vating factors are economic gains, ambition, social prestige 

t 

and- social responsibility* Meed for achievement,, adaption, 
propensity and risk taking behaviour have emerged as few 
important qualities for entrepreneurship. An attempt has 
been made in the paper to present a model for developing ^ 
Entrepreneurship amongst children. 
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Title of the papers Education for Tomorrow's Child 

swarni Mitya chaitanya Yati 

t 1 

When a child comes to this world, the world is new 
to the child/ and in the' same measure, the child is new to the 

world. Education commences when active familiarization becomes 
an imperative need. , The child has to become familiar with the 
new child. One major flaw in education that has persisted through 
the ages, due ,to the educators ignorance, has been that the world 
has to be properly educated- to know its new additional members. 

,7 

Everybody focuses his attention on the ignorance of the child 
and nobody has ever considered that the world is ignorant -if 

the child* 

, The child is as old a s the world, the world was a 
child, probably even before the big bang'happened, and even 
today the world is having a new face which could very well be 
of the childhood of the world* That means that in the familiari¬ 
zation process the child in the world and the world in the child 
have to stand face to face the should be able to get into a 
dialogue in which new alphabets have to be essentially evolved. 

Mew words are to be coined, - new ideas are to be struck. It is 
here that education has miserably failed. A chasm of strangeness 
has grown wide between the two growing children - the human child ^ 
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and tbe evolving world. The relevance of a n innovative teacher 
is felt because tbe taught is often in need of being guided 
properly at times- 

The role of Self-Education of the child is very 

important because most of the things a child gathers and 
educates itself with until the age of three will hold good 

to the last day of a person's .life t Therefore, an effective 

teacher must realise first of all the importance of Self-Education 

of' the child. The role of a teacher in the early ^ears of life 
is to rectify the mis-coneeived shapes, forms, ideas of substances 
a.nd notions of re»aetive dynamic of a number of i terns because 
of their fascinating similarity or dissimilarity since, one 
single exposure to an experience does not affect all the necessary 
coordination of a physical 9nd mental faculties of a child to 
preserve the net value of the exposure, more repetitive exercises 
agd drills' have to be Organised by creative ieaeher to impart 
certain basic knowledge and efficiency end tenacity* It is here 
that the child becomes a trainee and a teas her becomes a trainer. 

In eoneluHon, therefore# an absolutely new,pattern 

1 +» , 

of education should, be evolved in collaboration with institutes 
related to Unitive alienee (BrShma Vidya).- 
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Title of the paper: Educating the child/learning disabilities- 

A Child-C F ntred Approach. 


Dr .(Mrs.) Nirmala Gupu 


Much of. the child's learning in school and in lat r -r life 
depends upon hi s competency to use these basic faculties such 
as his thinking and reasoning/ memory and imagination and other 
sensory perceptual abilities. These are specially nepded for 
acquiring skills rr-lated to school learning such as reading/ 
writing/ arithmetic, and communicating with others. Millions 

i “ r 1 . 

of children in our school,s arc not able to develop these faculties 
adequately and face various educational -deficits or handicaps/ 
referred to as "learning di.sabilities". 

. * 

These disabilities are not due to any physical handicaps/ 

N * 

mental retardation and social or economic deprivation but duo 

^ • 

to n,Qbfi.’notion and that foo n oimal malfunction of the brain 

caused by heredity/ illness or emotional stress. Although 

’ 1 t - ' 
a few 'learning disabled may require special programmes for 

help, large majority of them are in regular classes and an 

understanding of characteristics of these children will help 

in their early identification by the teacher and in dpvlsing 

suitable activitics'and programmes to suit their-individual needs., 
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If reasons for these disabilities are generally ndb 

understood, the child feels frustrated or confused and oft«rt 

» 

develops secondary emotional characteristics* ^.earning 

,1 ‘ ‘ 

disabilities*, thus, turn into 'life disabilities'. In, view 

\ i 

of the fact that learning disabilities children have unusual 

talents and potentials, much stands tb be gained in understanding 

’ ' ■ , 1 '' 

and disclosing of these disabilities. ' ' ; 

TsachetS need to understand a child, his unique needs, his 
deficits, his learning environment and his learning styles. 
Children develop deficiencies, when they are not developmentally 
ready of motivationally ready to learn, as much attention should 
be paid to understand how the student learns, as .^o what ho learns 
and bow he approaches and organizes his learning strategies. 

Remedial teaching programmes, multi-sensory teaching 

i 1 " 

approaches, cognitive training techniques could prove helpful 

■ < 
i 

for those showing signs of such deficits. They could also be 
helped to improve their study skills to prepare them to take 

i 

up adult role. For this purpose teachers could be provided 
suitable training* 
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Title of the paper: Education of the Disadvantaged 

Dr.(Miss) Neshla 

Still poverty and poor education go hand in hand. 

While the affluent disadvantaqed get the best that an 

inadequate educational system can offer, the poor get the 

worst. Not only are the disadvantaged poor not ready for 

the schools, but the schools i by and large, are not ready 

he 

for them. When the child enters' school,/moves into a 
different .world, one which mirrors him in the same degrading 
terms which he has come to accept as his lot. Poverty is 
a stigma'that the school unwittingly takes as a sign of 
personal unworthiness. Poverty indeed has a subtle crushing 
dimension. To be poor is to be stigmatized by our society. 

A man's worth is determined by how much money he has, the 
car he drives, the hous'd he 1 lives in, the clothes he wears 
etc. Lacking financial worth, he also lacks personal worth. 

Children from such socio-economic groups certainly do 
not benefit from our present educational system as there has 
been relatively little concern for the fundamental effect 
that this, system Jias on the individual's personal under¬ 
standing of life: his own and that of the others among 
whom he must live. 

Therefore, to reach the disadvantaged the school would 
have to start .by accepting them. It would have to take lower 
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class life seriously as a condition and a pattern of 

experience not just as a contemptible and humiliating set 

of circumstances from which every decent boy or girl is 

anxious to escape. It would have to accept their language, 

their dress and their values as a point of departure for 

disciplined exploration to be understood not as a trick 

for luring them into the middle class but as a way of helping 

them to explore the meaning of their own lives. Indeed, 

the heart of teaching lies in -reaching for the content 

suited to the child, understanding its significance and 

building upon it so that it becomes larger and expands the 

child's frame of reference. The goal cannot be reached 

unless the teacher'learns the language of the child. In 

practice, the rule is more often that the child is obliged 

1 

to learn the teacher's language and that is where it 
ends. v, ' 

The teaching of the disadvantaged being a real 

challenge the teacher is expected to be a mature, well 

integrated person who respects his difficult, unrrjoRivaled 

» 

and apparently unteachable pupils to whom he communicates 
his respect by setting high, but reachable expectations, 
by his impartial and consistent firmness and honesty and 
by his warm■personal regard for each individual. In 
addition, the teacher should have a wide variety of. material 
and procedures, <the .ability to" devise new ways, to 

.1 i j ■ " 

deviate from accepted* procedures and courses of study 
but always to be aware of the knowledge and skills the 
pupils must eventually acquire. 
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Thus the'teacher is clokst to the learner, of all 
those involved in the New Educational Policyi He tolls t 
interact with the pupils in daily reality ahd> therefore, 
he is most likely to be familiar with their needs, their 
problems and their assets. The teacher has learned, perhaps 
through trial and error, what will and what will not work 
in tne classroom, and what are the obstacles in the home or 
in the school life in the patH of learning. Certainly, 
successful teaching in the. disadvantaged school lies in 
using these strong human needs ae spring board of learning. 
The keys that unlock the doors are understanding of the 
child and his world, acceptance of him and his attitudes and 
offering help and approaches geared to his abilities and 
special needs. To those who face the awesome task of 
educating their charges to overcome their impoverished 
background, the task sometimes appears overwhelming is one 
teacher put it that to teach the disadvantaged, one needs 
the 'Wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, and the 
strength and endurance of Samson', 



title of the paper: 
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Encouraging 


Creativity Amongst Children 


Lt.pol.Naren Tewari 

Population explosion and high degree of industriali- 
za tion have given rise to varied problems about the people, 
their prosperity and peace. The Sociologists Enters 
Artists, Architects , Industrialists, Scientists, Religi 
th ; nk ers. Educator., Psychologists, “ atlv , 

' collectively end individually \ ^ ^ not 

' solutions for a better tomorrow; •. Creative Citir 

on l Y solve problems creatively, but also prevent prob 

■ i T-outine,. and monotonoua jobs to 

' W delegating menial, creative 

■ -computers ■ and 'machines and man -would 

, > .'thinking. ' ' 

ort+ system of education, emphasis is on- 
In the presertt system u 

i The excess is measured by 

R t:^ty rmriLir 

retervtivity or - * chi id suffers 

V ca+c -the teaching of a cnuu 

nation on'answersheets■ should 

, khnfl5S newness &d uniqueness. The 
from frefehnes , ions to kindle the flame 

create new interests, new innovation 

- —*» *• ;• ‘i; 1 :::;::;:;*. - 

technologies for 


years. 
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The aim of education should be to Identify creative 
potential by various tests based on attitudes and aptitudes, 

A society or a civilization which is poor in creativity is 
static and suffers from terminal illness* Thus educators 
are responsible to nurture creativity, through creative and 
re-creative curriculum for the child. 

The environment around a creative child at home#school 
or society must have favourable climate so that creativity 
can be originated and gainfully utilised, A highly creative 
child has problem of isolation and adjustment. They are 
often alienated from their peers, parents, teachers and 
elders in society. 

Creativity is like a spring of fresh water which may 
be a nuisance when it first issues from ground producing 
only mud and muck. It cannot be stopped by cement* It* 
flow will continue to sweep around the edges, When the 
spring is given a channel it becomes a source of joy* That's 
what creativity is all about and that's what we should do 
to encourage creativity among children. 

To conclude teachers, parents, educators, psychologists 
and people at large must evolve creatively an educational 
system wherein a child's creativity is germinated and 
nurtured towards useful creative innovations for a butter 
quality of living. 
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Title of- the P p • ^evelopu^r.t in Ch-- - peachere, 

Vito jfiiemeabaxy B.nd., Second 

1 i < » '* , 

' ’ ' ' ' ’ ' t)r. Narendxa Singh 
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As per the course content developed at the Department 

of Educational psychology|Bounselling and Guidance, NCoFT 
regarding the 'Enrichment course in Learning and.Development' 
the teachers and teacher-educators are exposed to new ideas, 
concepts and. innovative teaching-learning strategies by selected 
resources .demonstrations. There is also an in-built evaluation 

i > i 

' . i 

of the short-term enrichment course. Some of the positive 

processes/factors for better learning are • age, physical and 

/- , - , 

mental,health, environment, practice, interest,, comprehension, 
motivation, study-habits, audio-visual aids and modern teaching. 

The Department of Educational Psychology * counselling 
and Guidance’,' NCEBT, has organised 12 such courses by now for,, 
elementary level and 8 courses for secondary level teacher edu¬ 
cators during 9 years and. has trained 297 and 171 teachers/ 
teacher educators of elementary %nd secondary level, respectively. 
'The participants have appreciated such training and have 
expressed their satisfaction for upgrading themselves globally and 

l 

specially in enhancing their basic knowledge. Faulty teaching 
gives rise to numerous problems such as failure, underachievcment 
copying, .dropout, wastage, frustration stagnation and day-today 

’ ‘ , r 1 r - 

disciplinary problems, one of, the ways which-appears fruitful Is 

.it - . i , , * ' 

to retrain the' teachers-and teaclier educators continuously and 
■help , them-to vUpdate their'knowledge and develop new teaching- 
■'learning, strategies and thus maximise perennial benefit to fcho 
children. ! 
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Title of the paper, ; The child ilt The centre of Education - 

A Developmental view 

* r 

i * - ^ *- 

^ - * 

\ ‘ I 

■ ■ - PTof.H.vaidya 

\ 

i ■** 

* \ ' 1 ’ " 

W© have had enough opportunities tovimprove our 
clerical system jf education since Jub^pend-eni#.W* ha**, 

• V 

concentrated mord’and more on the development of text 
books, instructional and illustrative materials and 

evaluation etc. rather than on child. We have now l&arnt 

I • ' , V ^ ' 

a bitter l$&&o&..af-ter -a^varal-ro-evalurtions in -science 

, r ■■ , .. 

teaching of the fiftees that the latter scfieiiie of *ducati&*~~~ 
is no longer tenable agwas made out-by some influential 

M Jj J 

' toi c, This century old trend.needs to be reversed by 
^inaistiug on the developmental view of learning, Here, 

' ,, rr 

t 

piaget is the current star who emphasizes more on the 
processes rather than products of thought within the nontext' 

of his experimental epistemology. Some significant 

1 * ' * 

research conclusions have-also been reported , Finally/ it 
is suggested that children need to be help^to help 
themselves for, it is in their nature to go*on learning and 

releasing ad»infinitum. > *: i . «■ . 

\ ' m * * 

i i 
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Title of the paper; Psycboli jical strategies for the 

Educational development of socially 
disadvantaged groups. 

prof .tf,Y t Reddy 

According to the author the socially disadvantaged 
in Indian context must fulfill two basic criteria of 
,t( i) ■ poverty and (ii) deprivation of normal social interaction 
with the persons of mainstream/ thus resulting in social 

• i > • 1 

isolation and cultural anomic^ According to these two 

,, , ■ 4 , , , • ■ 

criteria,, s.Cs and s.Ts are the two main types of populations 

* r 1 ' ' ' 

• i i 'I 

that can-be strictly described as socially disadvantaged. 
.Untquchnbility practised by the paste Hindus is the main 
cause of disadyantagedneas in the Harijans and geographical 

it 

isolation coupled with cultural deprivation is the root cause 
of social disadvantagedness among the tribals* Economic 

i 

* ' ' • » . I u 

amelioration alone cannot bring thpm into the mainfold and/ 

f 

therefore, it is necessary to think of psychological strategies 

i w 

and social development programmes* Findings of two studios 

' ' [ j 1 ■ 

carried out in ■’Osmania Iniversity. Department of Psychology, 
Hyderabad in 1986 which focussed on the psychological strategies 
have been presented by the author along with possible educational 
intervention strategies as given below. 
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Supplementary reading materials in the form of 
special packages with lucid explet^ti,05 of 
concepts ai$ problems past be provided" to the 
children which can be of use in oo^side cUisr^m 

"hours. 

i 


The most important element in teaching*learning 
•oaradigti is teacher and, therefore, it is 
necessary to train the teaeh'et in changing his 
conservative attitudes towards the low caste * 
children* This can be done through short term 
workshops. 


On the whole, more than the classroom it is outside 
classroom.intervention that g^es a long way in making the 
socially disadvantaged child an effective learner* 


i 
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The attempt to study men and animals on the basts that 
they have only patterns of behaviour is called the 
behavioural approach or s'nntimes Behaviourism. 

Child centred education in simple words amounts to 
a free environment where a child is able to manipulate, 
able ‘to participate in group action out of own interest 
and be able to model. The resultant self-awareness leads 
to a situation where the child gets on to Work on his 
own where the adult of teacher, may not really teach but 
be there as a stand by for counselling, to help with certain 
techniques and emergent situations. Finding oneself amidst 
a variety of things to see,, enjoy•and learn’the child is 
motivated. The following interaction of the child 'with 
other children ■ die materials available around and the 
visible uses It has been put to push the child to a 
different level of understanding which again is visible in 
the child's work, participation and enjoyment. 

I 

Child centred education is one where the learning 
inputs are made available in an’ informal and free environment 
where there is scope for participation out of free will 
and where expression is encouraged and appreciated. 

Traditional measurement methods not be suitable 
to guage their performance, their interest, their behavioural 
patterns.’ Their general attitudes, their methods of 
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tackling problems in any given situation, their perspectives 
towards understanding a given problem, and their boldness 
in tackling the same are some visible and observable areas 
of research. 

One may ask as to what is the need for Chil-d Csntxad 
Education when the whole educational process believes that 
it is child centred. The only measurable yards-tick is 
the number of non-going children to schools, the drop outs 
and the mediocrity that surfaces in schools leaving the 
first three students -as the best performers. 

Micro-experiments have shown that child centred 
education packaged are available and--possible to r^p-lic-ate. 
The need to orient education systems to child-oriented 
education is 2 

1. To make education more enjoyable 

2. "'to make it more participatory 

3. More Communicative , > 

4. Self-disciplined 

5. More creative 

6. to express freely through the media of the child’s 
choice 

7. to get more and more children involved easily to 
solve the problem of uneducated and drop outs. 

8. to orient schools towards developing better educations 

environments• 

9. to orient teachers towards child oriented educational 

• packages 

10. to make child-teacher motivated for free expression. 

11. to learn values though enjoyable learning & play. 
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Title of the paper; chiId-centr^d educati 


on as Bn investment* 


Pro£,p. rj.HSj eia 


The author has indicated that while the proportion 
of child population tetween 0 and 14 years in the total 
population has not teen very sharply affected except for 
1961 and 1 97 1, the absoiute number of children since the 
baginning of; th^centuryTras-multi-pUed-three, times over. 

I 

'"The proportion, has been 3p.05% in 1901, 3 8 .'*42 % in I 95 I 
and 39 . 7 /, 1 nU-98l~—c1971-the 

proportion increased sharply, m l06l.J,t w^s- 41 , 04%..a-nd ' 

■“in'1-9 71 .42'. 03%. 

} 

' , | • 1 

. X,n a 'developing country like India where -there-is-a 
revoluticHbof..x^ 0 g-expectaLfons-amongstJrhe people and 
also a polltloil and social compulsion to expedite the 
various changes that are taking place, it Mill be spproprlafce 
to say that 'the child is the father of man', i t can be 
nobody's view that such changes can be best taken care of 
only after today s' children had grown and matured into 
appropriate leadership.. Social transition is a continuum 
even though it may „ Qt be as steady a„d stable'as one may 
desire.' Often changes take place by fits and , t a rt . 
necessitating-sudden adjustments in the quality of leadership 



repaired to sustain those changes. The author hes 

j * 

highlighted the' short period aspect a n d long period aspect 
regarding this issue. The long period perspective is 

, a , • 

bound to & of great significance in .the-pre^ent context* 

\ ' f 

- . How best can we prepare the children to fulfil our 

r* 

hopes and aspirations in the economic/ technical, scientific 

i 

, m t 

social and other fields is the major question* can we 

SO' 1 'conceive their training that -bhe-a-chievement of long 

. .. ■ ' , . •> 

period goals at the time they have matured into youth can 

be possible? it iS' true that education should inculcate 

in the child qualities of spo'rts-manship, strong'sense-of 

moral and efehi cal, v&lues and~'‘a deep feeling fot the 

country and its jS&ople, ‘in 'addition to the development of 
. + \ 

cognitive domains. It should also help, the child to'use 

J' 

his creativity in the fields of aesthetics/, drama, dance 

, , I 

literature, religion., and philosophy* In the domain of 
vocational education or of education through work experience 
we should^imply that focus on child education could be 
fruit-bearing both for tfie child and the gociety# 

Basic education assumes that firft’ of all the, 

t " , 

child when he become^ an adult-should be 4ble to manage 
and assure for himself the suppl e mentary or principal 
means of livelihood. 1 
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While di seas sing the investment a.oects >f phlld 
education, it is dedirafc).e that we try to have some idea 
Of the economic changes whldh India la planning to brihg 
about. The author had dieted on tbi. ls w ' considerably. 


The view, that child education la an'^nvesW o nl y 
In =0 far a s it prepares children for employment oc self- 
employment is a vet, narrow view. Even after a child 
grows into a good Politicals social sportsman, a good musician, 
or a daticer, all thsse would be a gain to our country. 

Therefore, the overall development of children is extremely' 
important. The author has highlighted the.use of professional 
counselling and guidance and aptitude tests in this domain. 


He has also drscussed the various modes for augmenting 
the cause of child school education. He has highlighted 
the problem of'allocation of. resources as between scboil 
education on the one side and the less of the education on 
the other. :The author ha, dearly mentioned that investment 
in human resource development should begin from the very ' 

beginning through the fostering of the talented in addition 
to the overall development of all tta - child f en on 
education ladders. a 



The author has pleaded that mach tetter priority 

should be given to education that it has been able ,to 

* * t 

get in the country today because hufnan ■ cap!tal at vatious 

stages of developments including the stage of child- 
centred education, of prime national .importance*- 
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Title of the paper: 


Child-j-~,tred Approach to Education- 
Its implications 


Prof.p.L .k alhotra 


The National Policy of Education-lne* envisages 
adoption of a child-centred approach ho' education in the 
ntext the efforts to promote universal enrolment and 
universal retention of children up „o fourteen years of 
age and substantial improvement in the quality of education. 
The National Policy of Education highlights that -a warm, 
welcoming and encouraging approach in whlch all concerned 

share a solidtude for the needs of the child, is the best 
motivation for the child to attend school and learn" and 
that "a child-centred and activity-based process of learning 
should be adopted at the primary stage". In „his context the 
National Policy of Education al s0 stresses the need to allow 
f-rst generation learners to set their own pace of learning, 
-nd to provide supplementary remedial Instruction to them, 
to increase the component of cognitive learning as the child 
Stows and to develop shiUs through practice, t0 m a te evaiuati, 
es disaggregated, as feasible a„a to a dj ust. schooi timings as 
wall, as vacations to the convenience of children. 

importance of the child-centred app r 6a. h t g e ducatio 

" ^ el8mentary ^ ^ highligbted in the Progra 

of Action for implementation of th . National 


Policy. 
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It may be pointed out that the National Policy 
of Education envisages is a "child-centred approach* 1 to 
education rather than H chi Id-centred education 1 '. child- 
centred education impliss that all aspects of education/ 
including the goals and objectives of education, the contents 
and the processes of education, evaluation procedures and 
tecHnique-s, "and Insti buttoned -arran-gement for imparting 
education -»nd focua on the child should -centra ^ 
the child*-s needs, interests and abilities. It‘envisages 
individualisation of the totnl'-educatxonal.. processes and 
practices. This is indeed, a tall order and is not a 
feasible proposition within the overall framework of our 
formal educational system. Therefore one would like to 
under-score that a child-centred approach to education, 
refers to an educational arrangement wherein the contents 
and process of education are designed ‘keeping in view the 
developmental needs of the child, capability for learning at 

dif ferent'stage-s, intellectual development and the process 

* • 1 , , _| 

and modes of' learning during these stages sg ae to enable to 
' * - ' 1 ' ' - ' . ' 
achieve the pre-^ e ^ e ^ ^curricular objects. Chi Id** centred 

m v “ 

approach to education implies that all educational activities^ 

\ are directed to enable the child to discover hiiAer talents,. 

*- * * * ' 

sharpen abilities, develop' intellectual potentialities to. the 
fullest, develop social skills and foster emotional well-being. 
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The basic assumptions- unck r I /in g the- chi Id-o ntr* d 
apoxoach to education can be summarised as* 

i) A learning environment which helps in £ulfllllo-ff hl» 

‘.developmental oe-eds of a child and activities his/her 
' 1 

motivation to learn- 

ii) beaming experienceS ptovided at a level consistent with 

i , 

the mental -aMlitiea at different stage-s of: Intell ectu.nl 
development* 

iiiL. Atttrvi ti.eji amelioration*. jtard.puia*ilorv ^ ma^orir-ls and 

* * i 

through interaction with people. 

■ iv)- - -.Allowing-individual difference ® which Will facilitate 

' » 

attainment of‘the tmxpocted learning achi«m|iarCk«n.ta by" all 
children. 

■ The -adoption of child--centred -approach to-education has 
several implications/ particularly for the transaction. o £ the 
.curriculum. The practice underlying chi Id-centred approach 
to education essentially depends upon the learning environment/ 
selection of ? contents .and learning experience*/ designing of 
appropriate te a qbing-L earning strategies# the precedures and 

V 

techniques adepte^ for evaluation of the attainment of learning 

- outcomes and organisation of remedial in»tructional programme 

** 

for slow learners ehd enridnraenfc activities foe fs®t learners. 
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Qpjp" jnfiai learning by children occurs when they are 
provided wi>h appropriate conditions and environment for 
learning* The stimulating learning-environment which , activates 
the child 1 s motivations for learning is one of the more 
-character! s-tics of child-centted approach to education* It 
should have a wide variety of pre-conditions* 

• Child-centred approach to education necessitates 
selection of contents and learning experiences that are appropriate 
to the 4 eVe l°P rneri tal stages of childrens A child-centred 
approach to education'callfe fpr flexibility in the selection '* ~ 

of contents and learning experiences as well as in the 
selection of strategies' for''curriculum transaction in order to 
make learning more relevant to the environment context of the 
child* ,-A high degree of flexibility is envisaged in designing 
and introducing remedial and enrichment programmes and 

, i 

materials by the individual schools and teachers to cater to 

> i 1 

the needs of 3 low and fast learners studying in the same 
class or grade in'a school* 

The adoption of child-centred approach.to education 
has' more implications for transaction of the _ curriculum 
than for selection'of contents* An-interactive process of 
teaching and learning with the ' teacher a a a facilitator in 
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the learning procsss oc children is a muin fcoturb of the 

chi Id- centred aporoach to curriculum transaction* Thin 

calls for development of apnropriate methods and techniques 

which would facilitate interactive process of teaching and 

learning* The existing teaching methods which are 

predominantly based on rote learning/ lectures and reproduction 

of information by the children need to be replaced by 

innovative methods of teaching which would de-emph-asis** rote 

learning"/ stimulate curiosity/ encourage activitiee involving 

exploration/ independent thinking/ planning and execution of 

projects arid develop problem-solving skills and promote creative 

thinking and development of mental processes like reasoning/ 

formulating hypotheses, establishing hypothese/ making 

inferences/ predicting cause and effect relationship etc** 

The method of tael ing should be centred around activities which 

will provide a child with situations in which he/she performs 

to 

experiments/ try things out/see what happens/ manipulate 
materials, pose questions/ record observations/ compare 
findings with those of '.otherS/ form generalisation based on 
the findings etc.. 

O-ne of the ways of promoting an interactive process of 
teaching and learning is through the adoption of inquiry and 
discovery approach to learning. 
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participation of learners in carrying oat projects also 
helps in promoting interactive process of teaching and learning- 
Adoption of discussion fcscbniqu.es Urn! small giroup activities 
are also strategies for transaction of certain aspects 

of the curriculum* 

At present# the whole system of education is constrained 
and dominated by rigid system of norm-referenced examination 
practice* and evaluation- proesdor^s-^ —ChA 

i a 

to education necessitates prevision for-continuous evaluation 

i • 

*• * 

'of 'the learning achievements in order to ; 'fihd out whether or 
not a child has achieved specified learning 1 'outcomes and to 
diagnose difficulties# if any# in order to^design appropriate 
remedial"measures to help develop, from the expected level. A 
pre-requisite to child-gentred approach to education# therefore# 
is a change in the form of assessment''eurrently used in 
sc-htols to evaluate learning achievements. The most desirable 
form of assessment in' the context of child-*centred approach to 
education is'a criterion-abased assessment* grading and reporting 
system. It is* therefore# 'imperative that a comprehensive 
system of assessment for ev^lu^ting the all round development 
of the child, Covering both scholastic and non*scholastic 

I 1 «*• V - * * 

aspects of the growth of child/ have to be .evolved. 



instructional programmrs to ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sl °'“ lrarnerS a0d S " rl ^ nt ^ tte . for meeting the ns?ea$ 

° f learnSrS id the same class or g rade ln a 

school is a n important a S Decr nf 

aspect of child-centred a Ppro a c h to 

education* 

Child-centred approach t0 education retire, a . r60rl , BUtl ^ 

0f "* Ver! ' appr ° ach t0 transaction of the curriotium, A ‘ 

ionger Winsidered to be only receiver of ia fo m3%ioa 

transmitted b, the'teacher hit as a participant in the 

teaching-learning process* before, tte role'of a t ea c h er 

child-centred approach to education is not one of 

transmitting read, made kno WlM ge to children.. „ is maln ^ 

help the child to construct knowledge * guiding hl 5/Vr 

experiences. The /ole o£ . teacher ^ ^ ^ ' 

reinforce the borre ct answers in respect of problr 

vt-cr or problems posed to 

Strengthen the child's own process of reasoning a „ d so ^ 
o«t a„d discover knowing through/l^,^ proeesg 
teaching *nd learning, i n order . .. . ^ 

. Qer t0 lnstl ^tionaii se child- 

centred approach to education at <-hp pi 

0n ab the elementary stage, it is 

necessary to take a series of „ " ‘ 

of coordinated measures. So me of 

these specific measures are: 
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i) Xotroduction of the norms or minimum level to learning 1 

- * i 

at tlje primary and upper primary stages and consequently 
development of contentsmethods and irratexi^l^.^hajfe_^re:-_- 

i- — .i , -* •. **>■' 

appropriate for the attainment Of'these levels of 

’ • % ‘ •> -* ' '' i • 7 • ■ 

learning. 

t 4 ^ J ' ^ 

ii) _ _Reoriejntapiori_o.f._the_co-n-te-n-t-and--process--of -education 

. i«* „ _ ' 

in order to make them relevant to the intellectual and 
emotional needs of children# 

iii) - .iDeveljopmenir Bndhnatrodjarti-on—of..■rev±Ke-<i-..-i justmctl qt^T 

• \ i * » ■ • k V, 1 

' ' v ' 

packages, including text-books etc#, 

i ( 1 ', ■ 

iv) . , Provision of minimum essential facilities required 

, ' , , i 

• 1 J 

by the schools for effective implementation- of -the—-— 

* ' V ' ' - ‘ / 

child-centrod approach -to education- 

[ ( , 

v) Examination reform and introduction of continuous and 
* '» ; 

comprehensive evaluation to facilitate children's! 

. » 

learning* 

vi) ^ Orientation of in-service teachers to the methodologies 

1 

, V ~ r 

involved in chiId-centred apnroach to education* 

vii) Renewal of the elementary teacher education curriculum 
to incorporate the theory and practice underlying child- 
centred approach to education. 

viii) Utilisation of educational technology, including mass t _* 
media,' to support implementation of chil4-centred 
approach to education at the elementary stage. 
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6 Of the paper. Behaviour Media cation in the dlasa-roo,* 


£>irf.Prabh& Gupta 

Behaviour Modification assumes that behaviour depends 
to a great extent on environmental' factors. The f a Pj“tic 
interventions involve trai„i„ g clie „ t s * ingag i in certain 

Behaviours a„d not in others, one of the goals of behaviour 

modification is to provide learning experiences that promote 

adaptive and pre-social behaviour. fcr its own protection and 

survival, sorter, is most urgently concerned with the individua! 

Behaviours that inflict damage on other group' members (aggreS3lo „ 

a nd those behaviours that seism +* u ,. 

ave ittle immediate advantage 

fob the person but are beneficial 

1 1 to the ^°u P m ^ber 5 (altruism). 

m traditional counts, a„ti-social, pro-nocia! acts have been 
viewed as part of ma„. a inherent moral!ty. fcr exaraple , 

^ COnfUCtS ^ MtUm Aggressive 

..instincts. Pro-social behaviour may have to be darefully nurtured 

n children hy group' practices a n d alternative ^ - 

.. -■ Alternative modes of conflict 

res °lution o'ffered to derreaeo" ■' • 

ecrease instances of ag gression . 

■" ' . * 

; ■ -- edUcatl0 " of. learning experiences which 

win produce sHlls and understandings and. contribute' to the 

e ^H£ a tipn involves the development of morals or.valde education 
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in children, adolescents, youths end adults. re-introdu^ 

the'process of'moral masoning in eiassroom situations. Moral 

education in the. detain of norms and values has *en introduced 

' " ' ' '* ' ■ 1 A dr'Vionls* The selection of the 

in the bourse of curriculum of schoo . . , 

. - . dated on several 

school as kn^ncy in peace education rs valid te , . 

grounds* t ' 

; " for peace ‘education, jpeac^., 

With a deep concern for p 

of feenottovi • 

n. ration the discussion method 
Sbr imparting peace education tn 

considered to . .ore Practical and advisable than 

indoctrination method because both the students and the 

■ 11 to involved in the discussion and a fie " 
teachers will be lnvo 

exchange of ideas on the subject would be 'possible* 

A number of experiments conducted by the author 

nave revealed that an important factor in changing attitudes 

. . „ or ,ative ideas toward humanity 

■ n i-cntipTri«? vjar and negative 

of individuals towards v 

in general is to introduce peace- education in the schools. 

9 * neare education 

■ Hence, the following programme 

m ay be considered desirable: 
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peace education should to introduced in all schools 
and colleges- 

, -Hnn -hould ertipbafeize imparting draining 
peace education -hcaic ew inflict resolution* 
in rion-voilent resistance and conflict r 

the task of peace Education and Peace Action be 
entrusted to psychologists. 

School psychologists, be appointed in aU 

and colibgas to implement Mass Peace aauc 
Action tro^tatrltHei 
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Title of tie paper: foundations -p£. EducajtLon^ 

DrpPrein Kirpal 

Education is a life long process of the making of 
Han through the expression-of all that lies in his potentials 
of heredity, environment and imagination toward the achievement 
of creativity and «\tary ascending consciousness from being to 
becoming- survival &.nd growth, through change and integration 
by learning'and Itfl 1 'application -mark -the.-educa>rcuva l. pr oce-ss f _ 

the foundations of which are laid in the age span of three to 

\ 

seventeen, embracing -childhood / -adolescence and the advent of 
^routb in the Life-Cycle. This is the time of keen experience 
of'meaingful preparation for the art of living by the.-development 
of man* s innate capacities and the broadening scope and conscious- 

I 1 

ness of hi'S larger humanity- Such education is contrived largely by 
his own self in creative inter-action with other selves through 
the vistas of time and space revealed by history and poetry and 
on the paths to the future-projected by knowledge and its 
application, illuminated by imagination and spirituality, for the 
enrichment of man’s psyche and bis togetherness with all life 
and Cosmos. 

It seems- necessary to shift the emphasis of study 
and research, 'innovations and experimentation* to the school 
population, especially in th® developing #ountriei where the 
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base of education is often the weakest* Without a strong 

and appropriate base the educational pyramid fumbles and faults*, 

becoming lop-sided and wasteful. 

> < 

i 

It appears that the largest sector of national endeavour 
comprised of students, teachers and parents, • sulks, decays and 
rots, and no silver-lining appears on the educational horizons of 
the nation* India has the unique task a n d al.so an awesome responsi 
bility to build at the same time a strong integrated nation 
as well as. a continental society imbued with the notions and 
perceptions of universality and the challenges of a composite 
culture to take charge of its immediate present for the emerging 
future which it must share with others. A nation, therefore, 
needs to be fqrged in the vision of humanity. 

The stage of childhood in the life-cycle is of paramount 
importance. Sound and well-informed educational practices, 
supported by the home and the child's neighbourhood, should rear 
children in an environment which generates trust and confidence 
in the child and instils in his personality at this impressionable 

r 

stage the belief in a natural and reasonable world into which 
he is ushered by parents, teachers and mentors for gaining 
his own identity and integrity. 
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The child's sense of wonder and astonishments and 

I 

his natural cariosi ty^-lead to a learning-process w hi ch-shpul d _be 
encouraged by schools. 

t 

’ . i 

lb preserve the bussed state of childhood and 

i 

!> r 

boUd..healbhy.-£oimdatiaas of personality on .childhood 'experiences, 

V s 

I i 

it would 1 ' be necessary to develop adequate programmes of research 

i 

■ *and-teacherHraining for-child-centred education. It is sug^stec 

i 

that si National Institute of the child be set up in cooperation 

» 1 

, • 

i 

thejSKffiT and similar institu tLons-ior 

» S 

i 

and youth problems to enrich the content and quality of school 
education* 


,r 
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Title of the papctJ Mastery Learning and Criterion 

Referenced Testing in Child 
Centred Education 

Prof.Pritam Singh 

This paper highlights the need for mastery learning 
and criterion-referenced testing approach in child-centred 
education. The focus of this approach is on optimising 
development of the potentialities of the child to enable 
him to attend the intended mastery level through continuous, 
evaluation, diagnosis and remediation. The paradigm reflects 
the integral relationship of intended learning outcomes, 
mastery learning and criterion-referenced testing. Differenti 
ting the mastery learning model from the norm-referenced 
model of teaching and testing, the emphasis is on reaching 
the optimum - minimum by the maximum number of students 
rather than attainment of maximum by the minimum number. 
Philosophical, psychological, sociological, scientific 
and padagogical bases of mastery learning vis-a-vis 
criterion-referenced testing have been identified and the 
implications of the criterion-referenced testing in the 
teaching-learning have been traced. Therefore, the 
maximum development of the potentialities of child by 
teaching for mastery and master testing approach is the 
chief concern of this paper. 
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Title of the paper; 'Many sides of Child-Centred 

Education 

Prof ..Rais Ahmed 

The author, ha-s-clearly highlighted the nArilfold 

task of providing child-centred education as per .the major 

recommendations of- the Matronal Policy of Education, 1986* 

He has argued that in addition-to the-basic facilities^.- - 

'-etdiicationel environment has to be made more flexible, 

..attractive--and. cheerful—and-drudgery and fear, often 

associated with it, have to be completely eliminated. 

Buildinga—and--elass-moms, apart from being, cleatU, -should 

be well lighted and airy- and could be adorned with suitable 

...pictures, coloured posters, charts- and-'-even buntings . ■ 

He_f urthnr_nmphasisnd that the natural interest and 

curiosity of the child-_sh.ould.be given the relevant 1 

* r 1 
importance through play artd activity out of clas^-ronm*. 

exploration of plant and;-animal- life and through productive 

>>. ‘ *i * < 

activities of various kinds. The teacher should not 
only be competent but alsq friendly,, not grouchy and 
cantankerous but tolerant and sympathetic. It is only 

’ i 

the benevolent teacher who can transform' learning from 
mechanical process to an enjoyable experience; from 
a passive activity of students to adventurous enter¬ 
prise of constantly invading the unknown. Finally, the 
author has emphasized the personalised education' aspect, 

- * i i , 

of child-centred education. 
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Title of the peper: 


The role nf guidance counselling in 
Chi Xcl-centred education - some 
Empirical experiences* 


T) r,Robe£t £.EecK 


nHnri nles of guidance counseling 
The following six prindr 

are discussed in this papers 

Principle I - Guidance is concerned primarily and 
'ifswfeuv with the personal development o 
1 fbe‘ individual* 

/ . ’ _ The primary mode by which guidance is 

StSea in individual fshavioural processes. 

» 

/-v i jon-p i e oriented toward cooperation 
Pri nciple III - Guidance is orient u 

not compulsion. 

principle XV - Humans have the capacity for self- ‘ 
development* 

prlnclple . - Guidance is tpsed upon recognising hhe 
dignity a nf~worth of individuals as well .as their 
right to choose. 

principle.^ - Guidance is a continuous, sequential 

educational process* 

The author's contention is that the goals, of child- 

centred education and'the principles of guidance counselling are 

T _ argued the two concepts 

compatible 'and complementary. It is - 

are synergistic. The total effect of the efforts of child- 
centred educators and of the efforts, of guidance counselors is 
greater than the sum of the two effects taken independently 
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Child-centred educator and guidance counselors engaged in a 1 

1 

team effort ^ben helping children. This team effort is not 

i' 

only productive for children but also for teachers (i*e.,' 

i t 

improved moral and an improved sense of'professionalism) 

i 1 1 1 ‘ 1 * 

t 

Three cases are presented that illustrate several of 
the principles and techniques of guidance counseling. They 

, i 

also illustrate , how chi Id" centred educators, guidance counselors 
and parents can work closely and cooperatively together to 
help children. Presented are the cases of a 12 , 10 and 
year old who experienced unic(ue problems that impeded their 
ability to make appropriate academic, social and/or emotional 

v > 

adjustments while at School' 
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Title of the paper: Pupils - Gcntred Education - A 

Holistic Approach 


Prof.R.G.Misra 

Education during the first ten to twelve year* of 
age is crucial for Subsequent development. It is the joint 
responsibility of the family, the sfchool* the Society and the 
State. Pupil-centred education has to be debited rouhd the 
pupil's needs and Urges and has* therefore, td bo unique in 
terms of quantum, pace and methodology. Even in the narrow 
area of academic courses the child*s total personality parti¬ 
cipates and, therefore, establishing a positive rapport with 
the child is the primary task of the teacher. For a balanced 
growth of the child in addition to intellectual aspects, 
other aspects of the child's personality in psycho-motor and 
affective areas also need to be attended to. For an all- 
rounded development of the child its physical, intellectual 
and emotional needs have to be eatered to in an integrated 
manner. Recognition of the pupil as an individual with his 
own identity by,the teacher is essential for smoothening the 
-•teaching - learning process. Teacher as an agent of change 
has to have a"sense’ of commitment and an abiding love for 
the child. School should develop a full record of the 
pupil's developmental history as and when it enters the 
school, Tne existing system of education with emphasis 
on uniformity in attainment at the end of fixed time and 
predetermined common curriculum for all, leaves little scope 
for pupil-centred education. Meaningful education can be 
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provided oruy arter knowing the level of child's readiness.,- 
Individualization of instruction is the essence of any 
programme of child-centred education. Education has to 
discharge the 1 dual function of attending to the developmental 
needs,. ;>f the child as also to be realisation of predetermined 
national objectives. The,national system of education as 
stated in the NPE does not reflect the former function of 
education in operational terms. Diagnosing pupil's level of 
readiness and providing remedial help, wherever necessary, 
constitutes the very foundation of a sound ins truetional 
programme. Bdhaviouristic ipproach to learning is helpful 
only in situations where the taiks afe simple and by and large 
sequential* Simulation of human programme rfad not been 
possible so far. An eclectic approach to the process of 
learning may be the best for ensuring effective learning in 
and outside the class-room. The existing scenario is highly 
depressing for the realisation of the goal of pupil-centred 
education. In the prevailing conditions, child-centred 
education is possible only to the extent of attending as, 
far as possible to the needs of the child within the 
constraints of the existing system. Self-learning materials 
have to play a significant role in pupil-centred evaluation, 

i * e 

With technological advance#, -it has been possible to reach 
pupils, teachers and parents in far-flung areas, programmes 
suited to these groups" have to be developed and implemented, ., 
so as to ensure effective participation of all concerned in 
the task of educating the child.* 
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Title of the paper; 
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Orientation of Educational Administration 
and personnel Responsible for Inspection 
and suj 'rvision of Schools in the Context 
of Implementing Child-Centred Education in 

Schools* 


Shri R.K.Kulshrestha 


The issue of child-centred approach .in education 
was highlighted Sven by the secondary Education commission in 
19 53 and Kotbari commission in 1966 In the form of diversify cation 
of courses, importance of counselling services and Activity- 
Orientation. But the National Policy of Education has laid great 
stress on this aspect. Importance of the child is felt at all 
levels by educational planners, administrators, teachers and even 
parents. It is, therefore!relevant to recall Dewey’s 'Democracy 
in Education' which in a way suggests participatory approach m 
education* 

The Programme of action, of National Policy of Education 
stresses child-centred education .which reflects °nd recognises 

n ' 

the personality of the child who i"s a complete and independent 
entity - mind, body, emotions, friends* and family - with individual 
requirements, cultural',-educational/ social etc*. 

on" ' 

a well oriented administrator shall evolve, some^ practical 
measures to implement the child-centred education* He may have 



three 


>-tier approach ty uay of Implementing chili centred 


education* 


a • ■> 


3 » 


u class room and school-centred supervision strategies. 

11 

2 . Administrative Policy, fanning k Assistance. 

liai „ with other Mtale«*P' r “ w f«c Old 
private eotreprwira with an «•!**»= ”» 6ttIis,ic 

q£ education* 


' i 
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Title of the paper: Criterion Referenced Testing in the 

Context of Child-Centred Education: 

Some statistical problems in making 

instructional decisions* 

Prof,R.K«Mathur 

The need for developing and implementing a diverse 
collection of alternative educational programmes that seek 
to improve quality of education by individualising instruction 

L 

and adopting a child-centred and activity-based process 
of learning has been duly emphasised in the National Policy 
of Education (MPE-1986) and Programme of Action (PDA)* 
(Ministry of Human Resource Development* Government of India, 
New Delhi). A common feature of the new learning strategies 
is that students should be allowed to proceed to the next 
instructional unit only after they have mastered the 
preceding ones. One of the most conspicuous properties 
of the evaluation programmes inherent in these individualised 
learning strategies is the frequency of formative testing. 

At several points of time, tests are involved for several 
purposes. Beginning of unit tests describe the entry- 
level behaviour of students who are about to start with an 
instructional unit. 

This paper outlines some appropriate statistical 
methods that may prove of use in making instructional 
decisions for classifying a student as 'master' or 'non- 
master 1 in the sequence of his formative evaluations, 
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The discussions in this paper have centred arourtd contri- 

butions to criterion-referenced testing in the areas of 

definitions and terminology> allocation of the‘student to 

mastery states from a decision-theoretic point of view, 

and estimation of domain score, It has been emphasised 

, 

that these procedures are merely aspects of a more general 
philosophy that teaching and learning should be child* 

i 

centred and instruction and evaluation should be 
* > 
individualised to cater to the different learning needs 

and rate of growth of individual learns* Ttie important_ 

aspects of a child-centred approach to learning is in 

keeping, alive oiir optimistic faith in all learner's 

capacity,for' excellent learning and an approach to 

instruction*that is systematic, interactive and learner- 

( ' ' 

orientation; an approach that consistently promotes 

> | 4 

*„ r ’ § I 

’ students 1 cognitive -and affective growth* ( 
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Title of the papers 


'•Child-Centred Education 
of Reinforcement 1 ' 


k 


The Place 


Dr.R.K.Sharma 


" ' The author disuses the importance of reinforcement 
in the development of on individual. Besides, other 
factors, proper motivation and reinforcement are necessary 
for adequate achievement of the children.- Basic principles 
of reinf orcement‘"are' discussed highlighting operant 
conditioning and reinforcement specially as propounded by 
B.F. Skinner. Positive reinforcement increases the 
behaviour and negative reinforcement decreases the behaviour. 

There are two kinds of reinforcement; primary and 
secondary. Primary reinforcers like food,, waWr and sleep 
are effective because these are necessary for survival. 
Secondary reinforcers like praise and previleges are 
effective because of the conditioning process. A good teacher 
should select pttential reinforcers to modify the desired 
behaviour. It is always better to reinforce the desirable 

behaviour immediately. 


Reinforcement technique can help in developing the 
precise discriminations necessary for concept formation, m 
avoiding extinction of creative behaviour, in promoting 
positive social behaviour, attitudes and values. 



There are few Shortcomings of current educational 

i* 

practices in the use ! of, reinf orcements such, as aversion 
stimulation, lapse of time between behaviour and reinforcement, 
lack of skilful programmes of-serial reinforcement and too 
mudLjoceurence of desired behaviour. 

"To conclude,*. a_nareful_ and. proper '’us e—of- jjb infnr cements 
„ - -wlll.be helpful to handle the child effectively, .An 

effective teacher should first decide the behavinur--tn.be---..-. 

, .-—<»■ *> ta b \ j-t-pnfcidaf. the available .'.reinfortnr^^^assess 
the responses available and make efficient scheduling of 

ft Jr 

■ re iTifnrnfimexLts^ 
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Title of the paper* Psychological a n d other welfare services to 

meet the needs of disadvantaged children 
with special reference to first generation 
learners* 

. ■ 

. i Dr.R.K.saraswet 

<l 1 

Concern with uneven and inequitable development has 
highlighted the issue of social disadvantage. Well known ’ 
indices of disadvantage are poverty# rural residence# low 

r 

, 1 ' # \ 

caste’* female sex# physical disability agd parenfcal education* 

i 1 t * ‘ , *, t l 

Education iS perceived as one of the most • P rorns i n 9' means 
of all evading the 'shortcomings and handicaps due to social 
disadvantage* of illiteracy is accepted as an 

essential goal national development. 

The n*'ed fora vivid effective renewal of our democratic 
commitment to educate all children both advantaged and 
disadvantaged to their fullest Social and intellectual 
potential , is most felt in modem society today, current 
educational reforms are attempting to meet, this challenge* 

, Among the innumerable problems that of educating the children 
of the uneducated the so called first generation learners 
deserve attention. Sortie investigations in this context 
were made in the'form : *jf a comparative study of the first 
generation learners and non-first generation learners. 

Among the importaht findings are the presence of significant 
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dlf£e rences on cognitive an* -lament variables in favour 
o£ the non-first generation learners tiered confirming 
th e gencray ™ion tnat t,-st iteration learners are 
at a disadvantage regarding their cognitive abiliUes and 

achievement at schools. Some evidence of ’ , 

mediated by' o»te aviareness was also available. The c st 
prejudices of teachers Howards first. generation 1, 

,■ ' i_ n fc he pupils in the form of a 

have been subtly conveyed tot.. - 

• = t-ion for- those wbo-were. disadvantaged 
law level of expectation £° r 

. . , . c , hlv m the form of neglecting or 

as regards caste, possibly in 

, v peqati ve feedback mo/ have led 
rejecting behaviour. m- neg 

, o£ a neo ative self-concept in the caste 
to the development of a neq ox 

disadvantaged children. 

/" Xndian studies on di advantaged suggest that there 
is enough room for enhancing competence through experim^ ^ 

bi-auxcation • _ s necessary tut it 

manipulation* > , 

it a -cPn>-ial is experxmental 

not more.atleast equally essen.i , 

. ' . hment for fullest .psychoiggl dal growth. It has no 

enrimdhrient tor .. ici rrrlahed 

inuerreiateu rvices 

. m realised that a- programme ot • ... 

been realises , 

■hpal th/ nutrition and yelf 
which combines educate on, health, 

„ vield desired results*, 
which- include parents’ =^ on can yiel 

towards the welfare of Xe di ^vantage*. . ‘ 
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Title of the papers childn. n's media laboratory - 

A project to develop innovative 
materials fob child-centred cxlucatfion. 

#rof .Rajalakshmi Ku'riidharen 

The Plan of Action on National Policy of Education 
(1986)/ emphasizing the need for introducing child-centred 
education in our schools/ has termed it a ''long-awaited reform 
in the system to make education a joyful, inventive 
and satisfying learning activity”. In order to make child- 
centred education a reality, the teachers need support in 
terms of a variety of materials/activities which they may 
use/under take, keeping in view the abilities and interests 
of children- The UNICEP-assidted project, bhildfen's Media 
Laboratory of NCERT { CML) , was set up to develop or discover 
inexpensive, non-formal and effective media of educational 
and entertainment value for children of 3 to 8 yeajfs of 
age ih Conveying the ihfotinationi Skills and attitudes 
that will enhance their life opportunities* Under CML, 
work has been in progress since 1977 in four mediasprint, 
audio, games & toys and projected media. The OIL materials 
revolve around young children's needs, interests, experiences 
and capabili^ties and are oresented utilizing activity - 
approach and play-way methods. The materials have been 
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tried out with those r group$-of -children—from-dLsadvantaged 
areass tribal* rural^and. urban slum* With significant 
positive impact evident,,in the cognitive and language 
skill of children. The grass-root 1 level workers. 
AngauwatfLJworlv^ra, working-in- the-. lcCS-- centres. _u4»d-th«eteu. - 

■ i i 

materials successfully after,.a brief* though well-planned*- 
orientation. The paper- gives -inC^rmsticyrt -on the kinds of ,, 

' i 

- rvatCTflaV s -nv^il-ahlje. J. n_y^riou s--media* f oil owing which, 

b « ‘ 

k ‘ ’ 

" =the .impadt study 5 ’has been discussed. • - •: 

, . ’ a ‘ , < r ' 1 

Major-~w.ork- ha-sr 'hadr^-un-deur takeru±a_£oujp- —-— - 

via, * print* audio* games''and toys, and project aids- An 

, * l/t 

* 1 T 

jjpp pjfc jt-ndjf hn f\ children, unde* ys&ra. 

of -age wu* undertaken*' , 

11 *• 

(i) to- assess the effectiveness of the frequent use 

of CML materials on the development of the language 

and cognitive skills of tribal pre-school children, 

(ii) to study the possibilities of helping the pre- 

sn 

school worker develoo /interest in pre-school education 
by getting him/her acquainted with the CH, materials, 
and thereby helping him/her to develop similar 
activities through using locally available materials* 
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Results of the pre-and post-test indicated that the 
experimental group had Secured more in the post-tests* 

The goal was most noticeable in acquaintance with environment/ 
listening comprehension and oral expression among language 
tests and in shape discrimination amongst cognitive tOsls* 

These results were found to be in the expected direction and 
speak about the need for adequately planned interaction to 
maximize the children’ s language and the main conclusions of the 
study weroi' 

, t 

(1) The workers/ if oriented and encouraged adequately, 

are capable of bringing about changes in the 
language and cognitive skills of .children, no 
matter how disadvantaged they are. ’ '■ 

1 i i 

i i ~ 1 

(2) These changes are noticeable • even, within a • 
short-time span'of ■ seven to eleven weeks* 

V 

I 

(3) The duration i of the orientation of the worker^ 
has been of only ten days. It has'been Possible 
to .brincj about a change in attitude and generate 
enthusiasm within such a short £ime. 
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Title of tho paper t Child-Centred Education{Administrative 

Issues 

• i ( 

■ s ; , , .. Shri E.p t Srivastava 

* '• * , * . 

• ,J 

Ihis paper discusses some of tha administrative lmpli- 
cations of child~aentr*d'approach, It has explained.child- 
o«ntr«<i, ■•duoabion a&; joint responsibility of teachers and ; 
administrators vihd rein each leai i ner''is,o.onftidaj««da J ,ftp(seiaa.-'-' 
entity/-and “"adjidafeioh aim*-At. developing hisi/hor -capacities 
and potential. It takes view of the learner not only as 

• t , i 

_&om®body,-to be ir th* social uaye Vit also as a , 

fcreatiy? force and ah important agent of socia .change..- . 

Iba, admihiitrators as Veil- as .teachers hayfe to play 
a very significant role in child^ceritred education. The role 
of principal iB, ipc-eially- «mphaaIa*<i,.b*oAufi« "ha 1 b- involved 
at both the stages of laying down policies, as well as, 
their implementation. The paper also suggests a number-of-"" 
changes in the education system at the conceptual and 

organisational level. 

At the conceptual level it advocates a proper conceptual 
frame work in which the definition of the child is in con- 

j 

sonance with the spirit of child-centrism. The paper further 
emphasizes clear-cut spelling out of objectives of education 
which ought to be comprehensive, dealing with emotional, 
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"oral, social, cognitive and personal aspects, The paper 

t 

also stresses on defining the instructional objectives 
and restructuring the content accordingly, 

It also proposes to introduce vicarious teaching 
methods and .management of education in the professional 
wys applying the latest managerial techniques. ' ' 

•i 1 ' 

ii I 

provision of guidance services in the school and 

I ' ' 

continuous development of the teaching personnel.by 
participating in seminars, workshops,.conferences.etc. 
and organising various co-curricular activities for the 
over all development of children are true edifices of 
child-centred education, 



Title of the papers Child-Centred Education in Remote 

Disadvantaged Areas - A Micro Analysis 

^ 

1 ! l' 

'■ '■ Dr.R.P.Singhal 

v 

-r ^ . rf. , ( 

Child-Centred education in refoote, disadvantaged 

* * . ' * 

areas poses-a ufoi£ini$able challenge before the 'teachers, 
planners and Administrators, It is in these areas that' we 
need the ohild-^ceAtred'edbcation the boat as compared 
to those,areas where the child belongs to a well-to-do-home, 
h-a«— ooc&Gjf - to weil equipped- eohool' and. ha* -»* env«-ir£>nirt©n t 
which. _ia co'hdiiciUe to learning i. 

A BlicT-C of tTVeg ^j a pe as a veary 

gloomy, and dismal picture. In the’ desert districts of 

- •" j. 

Raj^sth^h--the-situation ,ie so drying- that it is not only 

i,‘ • i , 

difficult to btio^f ch-il-d to schaoi^-but,* if is dlfeo 

-t o tp t ain him-iti 4chool* In Ladakh* in J&K, the situation 

_is- equally worse »__Most schools aco single toachfcr «ehOols.». 

* * , 

On the top of it* there is paucity of teachers* Despite 
the fact that tbaCher«*pupil J ratio is low* there is hardly 

any teaching-learning. In Koraput district of Orissa, 

V 

where more than half the population consists of tribals, 
there is practically no marriage of the curriculum with 
tribal culture and the way of living., If the curriculum 
is divorced from the day-to-day life of the children* one 
can imagine what would be the result. Whether it is ' 
Sikkim or Arunachal;PrhSesh* or whether it is the backward 
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tribal region of Andhra Pradesh or Dadra and Nagnr Havcli, 
or whether they are the high ranges of Uttar Pradesh, the 
situation is practically the .same. 

Most schools in such areas are small. The low 
teacher-pupil ratio that normally exists in these areas 
does not provide any evidence of individualised attention 
to children by the teachers. Studies have shown that 
unless-. proper .teaching techniques are adopted by teachers, 
things would not improve. What is required is strong pupil 
involvement in learning activities and relating learning 
to day-to-day life. Teachers have "to serve as facilitators 
and pay special attention to the weak and tho disadvantaged. 
The handicapped home to which the children belong has to 
be compensated by the skills and dedication of the teachers. 
Use of teaching aids, inculcation of the habit of reading 
library books, newspapers and magazines and providing 
enrichment programmes for the talented are some of the 
measures which would stand in goodstead. 

The isolated, disadvantaged areas suffer not only 
from the 1 ’lack of good teachers, they also have to face the 
non-availability of text books' on time as the books reaeh 

them often quite'late in the session.. Besides', the- 

, / 

instructional material is not suitable to thpir-heod., 
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l't has to be recognised beyond doubt that more the 
education is child-centred, more share wall be the develop- 
ment of the child from the point of View of quality, 
efficiency and relevance. Moreover, it is a holistic 
concept and an integrated approach that is called for. 
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Title of the php~-r: Reorientation of Cognitive Learning 

Process of thb Disadvantaged Children 
in Early Years 


Prof. R.Rath 

In the schools of rural tribal and urban slum 
areas the educationally backward children do pose serious 
teaching, learning problems. In addition to economic 
and certain social factors, cognitive deficiency and 
defective psychological approach seem to be a single 
major cause for their educational stagnation and 
backwardness. Recent research both here and abroad have 
succeeded in identifying some of these deficiencies. 
Innovative, cognitive teaching-learning programmes have 
to be evolved for tackling this problem with a view to 
bring these chi 1 Iren up to the main stream. 

I, Pre-School Education 

The major deficiencies in pr cceptual and verbal 
learnin y have so be removed in pre-school learning 
situation before the children enter the regular school. 

With the help of various processes of reinforcemont, • 
perceptual training, behavioural operations, discriminatory 
forms of recognition, etc, a child's verbal skills can be 
considerably developed. This in turn would stimulate his 
intellectual growth. In short, stimulus deprivation being 
one of the important causes of socio-cultural deprivation 
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and as it is not possible to provide this at home, all 
possible measures have to be taken to provide rich and 
complex stimulating, environment in the pxe—school situation., 
for these children long before any fofmal education is 
imparted in’the existing,primary schools,' Attempts should 
be made in such a,way that the disadvantaged child develops 
d- cognitive . background with deep impressipns of various 

, « . ■ i ■' 

concepts, and th«lr complex perceptual- association*, comparable 
■"to—that of the advantaged child. In Other words, 'the 
pt'e-‘s 1 chooJL-compiiii'Aatory education shoUld be $ToqT&mmad-f-orr - - 

t i 

iritotnelisihg this- basic minimum .in_ikfe di-wdtaAtaged* 

- 1 

I 

2k . Special Coolpensatory Programme 

, t 1 

* i 1 

The objective of pre-school education is to equip 
“ the. disadvantaged children with an cognitive 

background comparable to that of other advantaged children... . 
This will enable them to come to'the school with a marked 

" ‘ i i 

self-confidence. But when they go through the, teaching* 
learning processes in the class room situation, due to 
various other reasons some of these 'children may not be 
able to cope with the on-going progress of the classroom 
teaching. Such children have to be picked up along with 

' i 

other upper class children who may also be in the same 
position like the disadvantaged children and all of them 
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} 

have to be given, additional coaching in the subject in 
which they fall behind in the class. Teachers with 
specialised training to tackle the subject wise backward 
children 1 should take up the responsibilities of making them 

j i “ 

up-to-date■in their weak subjects. Disadvantaged children 

j 

need,greater help especially in the subject like language 
and arithmetic. They need the maximum help in language 

j 

training. 1 

3, Motivational Reinforcement 

■, t y \ 

Starving or semiatarving children are not likely 
to concentrate, on any cognitive learning. Vigilance or 
any kind of serious perceptual attention is not possible 
without satisfying the basic biological need like hunger. 

So full mid-day meals, are essential for these children in the 
schools. In addition to the satisfaction of biological needs 
their need for affiliation to the other.group representing 
the elite and advantaged has to be tackled with proper' 
understanding. This implies reorientation of old 
attitudional and perceptual sets and stereotypes of 
.teachers and parents. The sense of hostility and 
disaffiliation of the disadvantaged has to be changed 
through proper handling and care. In other words parents 
and teacher training should be- an integral part of the 
total new educational programme for the disadvantaged. 



,'itle of the papers Child Centred Education - The 

Conte ’porary Indian Background 

Prof .uSuresh Chendlal^uklcu..-- 

1* The_recent renewed interest in—childiceotred.education 
calls for an understanding of the country's experience in 
this regard in the last fifty years or so. The stifling 
influence of_bookishness 5 -authoritarianism-in', classroom-and 
'the^.domina-tion of (external examinations particularly.jjnder- 
imperial rule, when British domination, ..alien experiences 

"and. culture and lack of freedom of expression and dignity—- 

aroused.,many., lines of'alternative interest and activity in 
education. Object lessons, activity lessons, nature study, 
-gardening, manual - training etc which emphasiend-noncreltanes-s: . . 

and activity had been advocated by even the more enlightened 
„British--admiriistratoro a However, interest in Montessori, 
and Froeb’el's ideas and methoas , particularly - among - uitrun— 
middle and upper middle classes, was the first'major form- 

A t ,‘ v 

of child-centred education, mainly in the cities,,. It was 
combined, however, not only with social, exclusiveness but 
With the use of English and hot the mother tongue -a very 
important denial of the child's natural experiences. 

2, , Pioneering indigenous educators like Gijubhai Bhadeka 
In Gujrat attempted to develop genuine child-centred education 
^or popular masses. This, however, remained a limited 

V ' . 

I 4 ' •, , 


I 
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regional phenomenon. A roach larger spread of private schools, 
s hybrid between kindergarten-Montessori methods and 
preparatory pre-primary education run by private managers and 
teachers, often at high fees and for private profit, also 
came about. Much of this was not really very child-centred, 

3, When Gandhiji, as part of his programme for reconst¬ 
ruction of society, convened the National Education Conference 
at Wardha in 1936, he attracted many idealist educators as 
well e.g. Dr.Zakir Hussain who at Jamia Millia had attempted 
to combine the project method ideas on Dewey's lines(following 
the Christian mission's work at Moga) with his understanding 
of work-schools of Germany which Kerchensteiner had pioneered 
in 1920 r s. The.Basic Education scheme which resulted was 
an eclectic mix of/three different streams at least. The 
ideal of the sarvbdaya recons truction of society based on 
manual work for all was only one of these. Activity methods 
which liberated the, child from mere words was the broad 
umbrella which united varied educational strands such as 
the humanist, culturo-oriented Saiyidain as well as the 
more rugged Gandhians like Ramachandran and Aryanayakam. 

All of this was child-centred only to the extent that it 
was freedom from external imposition from books and through 
mere words-in-favour of activity and initiative, hopefully 
child-centred, a point which we shall take up presently. The - 
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most ef i ectivs .argument wh.'ch su.oonrcod 3asic Education was 1 
the practical (but as it turned out? illusory) advantage that 
the product of school childrens' work would pay for much of 
education,, including teachers' salaries? which-gave hope to 
Congress "Prime Minis ters 1L --o-f- provinces that they would be 
able to meet the national target of universalisation of 

l 

elementary education economically (and whose optimistic 

arithmetic led vthe Kher^Co mmitt ee, to—,-unLvei.s.alis-a tion 

, 1 \ 

within'10 years, an idea then put into the Constitution) 

- ^ 

4. In attempting Basic Education as India's,version of • 

( . t 

progressive..education, freeing the child from the : tyranny' 

I 

of books | words and the teacher, Inara's first major venture, 
into a possible child-centred’ education was launched.\ It ■ 

■ ‘i 

had to be work-based as the bulk of India's children live \ 

in families and environments where work- even'for the 
' > 1 1 
family's living, is tan imperative for. the majority of 

• * | \ 
children. It failed to tal^ .^ot as, .the formal’ education ) 

system 1 essentially was and unfortunately still is for 

* 1 

dhildren on whom such an imperative .is not imposed. The 
effort to promulgate work-orier'uqd Basic Education in some, 
mainly rural sectors of school education was thus seen'"'‘as 1 

’ t ’ * 

an attempt to provide unequal education ("Basic Education is 
good education for the 'other -man's child") and,,was rightly % 
resisted including in its most undemocratic Rajagopalachari 
Parulekar version. However, in its short two-decade career, 
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Basic Education brought about important conceptual and 
practical advances. The use of colour and local materials 
on a large scale, freedom to do and draw as you like, group 
activity, singing-all individually important components 
in the practice of any good education and of child-centred 
education-became much more widespread.in the general system 
of elementary education than before. 

5. The fundamental conceptual (theoretical) and practical 
problems of the idea of phild-'centred education, however, 
remain-even independently the experience of Basic Education, 
A child is no't only developing from within but in a culture. 
Not only do his/her capacities and inclinations develop, 
they do so against the background or both past traditional 
and contemporary modern goals Sets of valued skills and 
practices. The cultural past and present of a society as 
well as the'proferred future goals of a whole society, of 
its different-even conflciting-segraervts superimpose themselves 
on both method and substance of education-* Child-centrednesS 
is, therefore, essentially a method of instruction and 
selection and organisation of the curriculum of which the 
substance have to be found largely elsewhere viz in past 
traditions ahd gopls for the future* Strident and extreme 
statements on child-centred education as a programme are 
relevant only in as much they help to liberate from the 
tyranny of the book, the adult and the word and to move in 
the direction of things* action and Childrens' initiative 
not as an entire and comprehensive statement on education. 
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3, Current emphasis on chilcMeontred education must be 

l i 

viewed in a similar manner, In fa«t, too loud an emphasis on 

i * 

i 

i 

child^centrodness could intentionally or otherwise well help 

i * 1 

s 

to obscure some pther important and pervasive dominating and 

i 

i 

not-at all child ge'ntredoinfluences such as the media (TV etc) 

, t 

I ri 

new technology (computers) and old and new cultural influence's 

k v ,\ 

■ (reiipiw^rHiri'du or MuUiJModfeta western or otheri) It is 

i 

best to state and explicitly'recognise the possibilities 
as well as the limits of the ehild-aeeiytred movement)' -even as 

i' i* l ' 

i** r i 

t 

we, need to emphasise the urgent and predominant necessity of 
liberating the classroom and the child from the tyranny of 

, J ' ' 1 

I i ' \ ' 

sthe ^dult, the wotd and the invisible eternal examination. . 

i 

i , 

1 in the methods and joatent oiwlabaing* - 



Title of the paper: Towards Education for Nurturing t , 

‘ Creative Potential among Children 

t 

\ t)r .'(Mrs. )Sushmb Gulati . 

The author has itreqSed that ample opportunities 

> ,Vv i J I > H . »> > 5 - 1 - • i ■*— 1 i' . " . ' 11 1 . ■ • _ ' "* , i ' ? 

should be provided to help children, develop their creative 

' • v ’~ • 1 ’ '■ * ■ - ’ J,, ‘ ■■■ * • • *; 1 ‘' 1 

potentialities. It. is necessary to help each child develop 

1 .,!>•,,n*> : 11J . ' ■ 1 .. -* ■ ti - - -d ■ 

some general abilities and skills such as divergent arid 

! 1 L i I J ‘ , . 1 ' , l .... . -V 0 s * _ ’■ ‘ ’ I 1 • ; I 

independent thinking, originality, imagination, curiosity, 

^ 4 1 * *i-» » * J.. «-* * ■* ' * ■»*.# <1 •> 1 h u “ »!>• 1 * l l j $ i* 

flexibility, courage to a4k question, problem-solving 

skills,,etc* right from, the early stages of fechooling to 

►** 1 ¥ 

r • 

enable the child to meet the future problems of life 
creatively and inventively* School is the only place where 
an organi&fed effort can be made to nurture the basic 
foundations, the abilities, the skills and motivations 

- ■ l * J 

necessary for creative achievement in life. 

i 1 * * 1 i 1 

Teachers, more than anyone’ else in- school setting., 
can nurture creative potentialitie’s of children in-thp’ir' 
day-to-day ;, in‘te'ractiorr‘'and teaching in' the usual elas'g- lJ 
'room situation’.'" There ’are ■& variety 'erf 1 'teaching-learning 
techniques, '‘skills, materials?'' class-room* conditions'/-‘i- 1 1 
' attitudes, -relationship-''With children which can be used 
to aid the expression**and "stimulation of *cf'eati : vi'ty«' ’ - 

Need has been felt to upgrade teachers' knowledge to 
bring them abreast of new findings in class-room practices 
to develop creative thinking in children. 
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The question of providing education for devolving,, 

•craaUve-.p^tfR.ti,al ampng^ildren L in fact, relates to 
the re-assessment *of our values and re-appraisal o-f the 
goals pf ( education and ends of the-educational process^ ' 
Under the Child-Centred approach to education a significan 
J 7rM>ri4n£ation to- the very approach to education is 

, 77 , ' . 

taking place. j There can-fee-tremendousposaih'ilitieMn^ 
taachersHo-ctftafce conducive conditions for the gestalt, 

i , 

rr t - 

-_opment of cjeatMty. .Xreativi^-arienW-afipiwtr' 

J 

i 11 *5 v ^ * 

.UjiibMery-root'of the’-child-centred approach to 

* * 

education and in fact implicit in it.-'It SaMimidrV™ 

r 

■ T • * * ' 

us .the. kind of^education-'-which -wiir'nur+ure creative ' 

“"potentialities among children,-indeed.-among all-duldm* 
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Title of the paper; Child-Centred aducation - General 

Considerations 


pr'o'f. S.K.Mitra 

r ,* 

' This is not the first time that child-centred education 
is being emphasised. In the history of education, we find 
that it had’received attention much earlier, particularly 
in the Western countries. In the last report of reforming 
elementary education, including pre-school education, in Great 
BritaihJ child-centred education, had received a good deal of 
attention and emphasis. However, in the Indian system of 
education we had paid attention to other things, but not so 
much to the child pier se. We can say that, in a sense, all 
education’is child-centred, hut unfortunately the child was 
taken for granted and was not the focus of attention. 

The question then arises what is meant by child- 
centred education. If the child has always been in the 
picture whether it is_a school building, furniture, equipment, 
textbook, teacher, curriculum, evaluation and so on, then 
what else is involved in child-centred education, we have 
to make it clear to ourselves whether there is anything new 
in the concept of ehild-centred education, or is it only 
another name for what has been going on for quite some time 


now. 
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iJhus , for example 5 we have known much more about the 
language development of,,the, child than what vte toiew earlier. 

" I ." 1 

, • , -We can argue that an impiicatioh„of such a situation 

means development of alternative educational system, appropriate 
for the rural child, which should aim at, later on, merging 
into the same system of educatioh as the, urbah child', by 
developing tiie 1 filhd of language competency which is’necessary, 

in order 1 to develop the abilities to comprehend, analyse^ 

• * ' * ’ * 

synthesize, appreciate and evaluate, whatever educational 

I 

materials and other experiences to which the child is exposed. 

In education, therefore, if it means more expenditure, 
the'funds will have to be found. 

The word 'child' in child-centred education, helps in 
delimiting the scope of discussion. Child-centred education 
covers the period of early childhood education and primary 
education, 3,y and large one can see that there is a lop-sided 
emphasis in early childhood education and primary education, 
both, on textbooks and memorization. 

Although, the Sducation Commission recommended the 
play-way method in the first two years f of primary education, 
there is hardly any play worth the name. It is a matter 
■ of drifLl, whether it Is reading or writing or arithmetic. We 
see plenty of stereotyped pictures of such schools in the 
film, which are shown from time- to-.time. 
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John Dewey, towards the beginning of the century 
engaged himself in'a very powerful crltici&m, expressed 
through many of his .writings; speeches and So on, against 
the American system Of that time, and emphasised' activity 
method, which is in keeping with the age of the children* 

1 t • , 

Any student of Histcey of Educatidh knows the project 

Method that was introduced, the Balton plan, the vinnetka 
* 

plan and such other varieties of methods of breaking-down 
the classical approach of treating the child as a miniature 
adult or adolescent. 

It requires individualisation of approach so that one 
has to study each child carefully; keep observations, over 
a period of time duly recorded; study the growth and 
development in sensory-motor areas; intellectual area, 
emotional area; social area, language .area, and so on. The 
rate of'development in these various areas are not the same, 
and there are individual differences even within the same area. 

It is noticeable that some children .tend to avoid the Quantitative 
aspect of arithmetical work. 

You cannot, make education child-centred unless there is 

proper space, time, physical equipment, teacher preparation, 

* 

adequate" arrangements for play, toys, facilities for making 
things with one's own hand, and so on, A large portion of 
the children who drop out, in the first three years 'of primary 
education, do so, because education is hardly inspiring , 



J 4 -hUies "one can talk about vhatv 
There aie various thing., 

, , flexibility in curriculum, lesson plan, 

0 ne thinks of flexibi lnstIu ctional 

• nn&l materials , 

books and other ms oj , aeT to ma ke education 

methods and learning strategy, , 

really and genuinely child-centred. ^ 
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Title of the paper: Nurturing Affective Inputs of Pupil's 

Personality-Implications for Tdaohers 

i 

Dr.(Mrs,)Swadesh Mchan 

The last few decades of educational theory and 
practice the world over, seem to have over-thrown all 
humanistic concerns and have undervalued the role of 
"affective domain", primarily to keep pace with the 
trends in "knowledge explosion", and secondarily, 
because of problems in transacting affective curriculum. 
The almost universally cherished educational goal, on the 
other hand, of producing personally sound and functionally 
effective personalities, requires cultivation of inner 
emotional processes and socially adept behaviours 
as much as intellectually toned learning. Moreover, "■ 
affective attributes, such as interest and motivation, 
if associated with cognitive learning outcomes and. 
success experiences, result in intensifying the interest, 
application and involvement of the learner towards 
cognitive activity. Interdependence between the two 
domains becomes apparent when one finds that both are 
instrumental in facilitating or disrupting the* achievement 
level, both serve as moderators variables in determining 
differential reactions of the learner to various aspects 
of instruction like pedagogy, content etc. and both can be 
framed as expected learning outcomes. In addition, the 
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unintended side effects generally labelled as ’hidden 
curriculum', 'implicit education' etc., are generally 
the result of any educational inputs. The affective 
outcomes of education arc, thus, not only an end in 
themselves but also serve as motivational means to 
class room learning, if coupled with such reinforcement---'' 
contingencie-s as provision of -congenial -s-urroundings, 
warmth in communication, freedom to learn, and conditions 
conducive to-learner*s inculcation of a personally 
satisfying and socially desirable- -set--o-f--values— - 

1 i ' 

Literature in affective domain covering at least a 
century by now is replete with theoretically sound and 
empirically validated strategies and procedures for 
infusing among pupils a spirit of learning and discovery 
of self, and of striving to realize one's inherent 
cognitive and affective potential. Educationists like 
Tagore in India and Dewey in the West have propounded 
humanistic ideologies, which if adopted, can result in 
acculturated, self sufficient and fully blossomed citizens 
of democratic societies. 

Later thinkers like Carl Rogers's,Piaget, Kohlberg, 
Raths et al, Loevinger and Krathwohl ot'al have been 
concerned with designing rationally and logically evoked 
strategies, which if adopted by teachers in and outside* 



classroom, will help the pupil unfold himself, and realize 
his inherent affective resources- These basic concerns 
have touched the very heart of child-centred education, 
specially in school settings. It remains, however for 
the school personnel including the teacher to imbibe 
the basic concerns regarding affective domain in the 
and the teaching practice. 


curricula 
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Title of the paper; Curriculum'and Child-Centred Education 

Profr S.Narayana Rao 

• / 

The thrusts of the National Policy on Education (NPE)- 

.universalization and vocationalization of education can be 

pursued with some amount of success if the educational programmed 

are child-centred. The shift of emphasis to the child was 

characterized as “Copernicen Revolution” in education* Child- 

centred education has become a slogan. However, it provoked 

a critical, even hostile reaction from some educationists such 

that, they view child-centred approach as the source of most 

} 

of the ills of society. Some stress the dangers of exclusive 
emphasis upon the child leading to sentimentalizing childhood 
and to undesirable prolonging and delaying the growing up 
of the child. 

There is, the dahger of not giving sufficient thought 
to the curriculum. Granted that we need to teach ’‘children” 
and not "subjects" the important question; "What should we 
teach"? remains unanswered* One cannot possibly say that 
the children are just "taught". They need to be taught 
something concrete. Hence curriculum assumes importance. 

This does not mean that the pupil is relegated to the back¬ 
ground. The developmental oJT spiral conception of school 
curriculum resolves to a large extent the problem of 
child versus curriculum. Yet,to Brunerize the curriculum 
would mean moving the educational centre of gravity away 
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from the learner. Most educationists view the frequent 
cause of failure among the pupils to bo the courses the 
children are required to learn. In most unsuccessful 
courses much of the material is put without consideration 
of the needs of the pupils and the question of relevance. 
Teaching ought to achieve the goal of the "whole man" „H ch 
stresses.the experience of the whole. That learning 
•experiences ought to be integrated cannot be disputed. 
However, the curriculum that tries to hang 'together subjects 
such as music, mathematics, literature, etc,, would not only 
be irrelevant but miseducatlve.' There is further danger of 
adopting "regional study" approach as an Integrated approach 
which couid develop into cultural parochialism. The 
regional approach would throw up an unbalanced education and 
«y lead to perpetuation of cultural poverty. Learner- 
centred education tabes shill knowledge of the oupil5 

into account, help, overcome pupils personal Impediments - 
Psychological and social. Teachers' attention will be 
focused upon the learner even if they (teachers) were to 
hold scholastic values upper most. The need for 
recognizing the learner's autonomy as a person is a vital 

point that help, the learner tolseek his own education 
based on the life as he sees it. 

The controversy between child-centred one ■ 
approach defies easv so, a- integrated 

lution. Therefore, the teachers 
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, t0 take the initiative to promote spontaneous 

UltimatelY ■ b 6t interests. Guidance 

. thlt suits learner's best mtere 
learning tnax suj.^ _ 

, nd .. *• ( ““ sn ,he dm " 
uf „d«g wlttal W‘ * 

reiniorcmy ■ n -f rust—' 

Q .4,tic aoals which may result 
from adopting unrealistic goa _ t0 

* Af +hp oupiis enthusias 

rating failles and dampening 

learn, 

•+nation is essentially tiadic in 

., 4. h(J teacher and the curu-ou 

nature involving the pupi > 

nature u« the propensity of 

This is unfortunately ignored owing 

*'*'”“*■ p ,« le ..<*» » 
fd.. * l * . 

educational progress. 
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Title of the paper; Teacher education for child-centred education* 

Dr*s.P.Anand 

Education is inherently a child-centred system* 

Logically, it becomes'very essential to process it to its 
logical ends only by child-centred approach* 

To give up the prevailing authority-centred system 
of education and to embark upon child-centred structure 
of education, is to bring about a revolution in education. 

It is to usher in an era of changed and improved education* 

Child-centred education revolves around the learner* 

It emanates frorr^t 1 e learners (children) to .conclude its 
finale in children* Child-centred approach ensures the 
development of child as individually satisfying and socially 
use " o ’ n ividual, 

Teacher education occupies a seat of fundamental 
importance in a system of education* For an effective 
introduction of any change or to bring about a reform 
in education, it mast flow from the auspices of teacher 
education* The entire programme of teacher education needs 
to be renovated and rebuilt to 'Eise to the occassion* 
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Teacher ^edacatlon-net-'ds to be broadened --and .widened 

in its scope a n d perspectives. Teacher educators -should 
- \ 

be'-inad^-TtTOx-e—ro^pon^ble.-d^o^v-^a.ov'-^-^s—of--educa-tion. ' In 

l 

___ 5 ur-scheme of things 'to effectively introduce child- 

cen-tred --approa<jh--iQ--educationj—te-acbe^r educato-rs 1 ~apecialirsa-tip? 

I 

^and^xp'erdijse—should be availed of in all its steps* 

Teacher-edocaporer-sho uld he--ac.ti-valy J_nvol.ved .fn 
the-coai^JtairrtiorMuf .-child-cer) tred curriculum - the pace * 

r 

~-sel^ber~ia^he-43epipnin-g.urfi.child-ceTr^^ &1L - 

the more they are expected to he the men of faith and 
•~~r-omrl •ct.trv n .1 n rT hild^c^tred—avQpr’oag :i i-Un r-e duc&tioi:H~-~T«a£ly^ 
-'■''educators for their effectively wording for child-centred 
--approach~rieed^j3e-expoirted~to-have- workin-cLexperience- -to ' 

—educate-tne children tbrxrjb tho sama accroach- In theory" 
and practice, they .hould be able to deliver the message 
of■child-centred education to the pupil teachers* In 
- their styles of taking theory classes, child-centred 
approach should find its justification for practice .in 
schools* 


It is always better to have motivated persons to listen 
to - something which is thought to be essential to be conveyed to 
them. The message of teacher educators should not go unheard in full 
J ei ead(Lne-sS-_and..witin -a _ sincerity of. purpose*. Thu. xecruiintent prore^u-r« 
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needs to be carefully planned to ensure such motivated teacher 
trainees in teacher training institutions. 

In 'the scheme of selection of pupil teachers in the 
schools and college of education/ we are required to keep a 
balanced view of personal-personality aspects as well as 
academic record of aspirant trainees. Academically godd persons 
found to be fit fob admission to teacher training programme, need 
essentially be ensured for tbeir healthy attitude towards children 
a favourable attitude towards teaching profession and for a sound 
aptitude for teaching children in schools. 

Chi Id-centred approach rests upon a thorough under¬ 
standing of children on the part of their teachers* Prospective 
and practising teachers should be given the best of working 
knowledge by teacher education to understand each and every 
child in tbeir real perspective. The concept of inter-intra 

1 

'individual differences has to be brought home to the pupil 
teachers. The contours of mental, social, physical and 
emotional development of children must be well explained to the 
teachers* 


Teacher education should accept the responsibility 
of providing leadership role in establishing child-centred 
education and ini ti a ting child-centred approach in teaching 
the children for their allround growth and development* 



jiU e 


the paper: 


Application of 

Xechni r, ues m 

“ Room Settings 


Behaviour Modification 
Elementary School/Class 
An Experiment 


Dr.S.P^infra 

. nfl ac tivity-based procss* of learning 
child-centred and ac . 

Ch . j in the National Policy of 

been very oaiphaslZ ' i 

ha ,je be , of learning and ■ 

Education 0^ e classical conditioning 

—*:«... -— 

•"'“’“Ail.. * «•<•••' - “• * 

earning. ^ -pevohoioginal dinners 

applied Pavlovian P«nci. 

0 f hu®- an beings* 

. nof experittonta^Y* established’psycho- 

The . aPP pl C es to the altering of responses is called 
logical -principle ^ ^ ? c0 „ cerMd with the variables 

behaviour m odif: the subject's behaviour and 

tha t are currently-»«ntaim fl 

n p e altered. 

these behaviours ca 

' 3 not ed behaviour modifier points to 

" DaIWi " D011 ’ form of emotional behaviour maladiustment 
+hat some form 

the -evident ^ ^ ^ sohoo i chi idxen and these 

exists between ^ adulthood if not treated or 

problems may co 

, , - n +pe early years. 

corrected m tne 
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The elementary teachers have a key role in forming and 
shaping the behaviour of the children. Teachers and 
teacher-educators do not work as stimulator and also they 
know little about stimulations and responses, Poor achieve¬ 
ment, wastage and stagnation of elementary school children 
are due to the fact that teachers are auite unaware of the 
scientific techniques of behaviour management of the 
classroom situations, 

These short-comings can be overcome by orienting 
elementary school teachers in the principles and techniques 
of behaviour modification to aiassroorVi management which 
will make the teaching learning situations more effective 
and motivating. 

For the purpose of wholesome development of youngsters, 
an orientation programme in the techniques of behaviour 
modification has been undertaken by DEPC&G, NCERT with the 
sole objective "to train elementary teacher educators as 
resource persons at the state level who may organize 
training courses for elementary school teachers in the 
application of behaviour modification techniques in their 
respective command areas / 1 

t 

Participants have been introduced to a variety of 
learning experiences through theory lectures and imparted 
expensive training in the following aspects of behaviour 
modification techniques: 
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(A) Ac cele r a ting .desirable J^ehaviours: 

The common techniques applied in behaviour modification 
intervcntiohs for increasing desired behaviour are (i) 
Contingency management (ii) Contingency contracting (iii) 

Token economy (iv) Shapping ($) Modeling, 

( 8 ) Dec elerating unde sirable Joehaviours,: 

There hre three basic ways of decreasing the frequency 
of undesired behaviours . (i) Extinction (ii) Punishment 
(iii) Time outi 

(C) Principle of Counter-Conditioning: 

In this responses are substituted so that maladaptive 
ones are inhibited by adapting ones. 

In their evaluation sheets which are provided to 
them to be filled in at the end of the course* they have 
given positive comments about programmes conducted by this 
Department from time to time. 

Participants of many states have taken initiative 1 
in this direction and they have reported that this kind 
of orientation in the principles and techniques of behaviour 
modification relating to classroom management have made 
teaching-learning situations more effective and motivating 
for students. 
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To help the teacher and teacher-educators a final draft 
of a ''manual on behaviour modification technioues at elementary 
level" is ready, and the printing work of this will be under¬ 
taken after the finnl-approval of the Editorial Board for 
its wide circulation among elementary teachers* which will 
serve as rendy-reckoner for these group of tedchets* 

The elemdntaty teachers haVe a, key role in forming and 
shaping the school and later behaviour of the children♦ It 
is also a fact that poor achievements of elementary school 
children are by and large due to the reason that teachers 
are quite unaware of the scientific techniques of behaviour 
management of the school and classroom situations. Hence, a 
great need was fplt to orient elementary teacher educators 
in the techniques of behaviour modification. These trained 
teacher educators will act as key persons and will organise 
such courses to orient-principles and techniques of behaviour 
modification for the elementary teachers in their respective . 
command areas. In fact, when these teachers will apply 
these principles and techniques in the management of the 
children in the class-room situations, it will make teaching¬ 
learning situations more effective and children will 
certainly achieve better. 

The behaviour modification techniques which are based on 
the principle of learning, specially on operant and classical 
conditioning are essentially child-centred. 
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Title of the paper; Concept and Feasibility of Child- 

Centred Education 

T 

s 

Prof.(Mrs) Sneh Shtfkla 

The desirability of education to be child-centred 

i 

has been long recognised* Some of the earliest proponents 
of the idea have been Rousseau & Froebel. Ancient Indian 
System of education can also be said to be learner-centred. 

But it was elitist. In modern times John Dewey, Mahatama 
Gandhi and some others have emphasised the need for experi¬ 
ence based education, which, apart from rendering learning 
more meaningful^ should provide opportunities for children 
and the guiding adults to discover their (children's)interesf-s 
and potential. But the Basic Education was tried out and 
given up; it is said that some of its desirable elements have 
been retained in present day curricula. 

Studying the movement.of chiiu-centied education, 
two points are noticeable. Firstly, the reference is 
generally to the younger age group, at time only to 
primary school children. Secondly, activity based education 

and child-centred education are often considered synonymous. 

\ 

It is likely that the former being equally desirable for 
the young learner, the two are talked in the same breath. 

It is also noticeable that the methods and the process 

part are discussed most frequently with, reference to child-*- \ 
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, j- hio -sims or objectives of such 
centred education and not 

, system Of ^ I. th. concept of child-centred ^ 

education relevant only for the younger age group? »"» 
assume that the grown up learner (the ardent) Is free rn 

.. „ +0 nursue his own interests ? 

Indian system of education P 

c 

Can the young learner be left free to pursue his own 
interests 7 Every society has a vision of its future even 
if that is not very clear at times. , It directs its chr dr 
towards that goal. If the goals are perceived for a iarge 
group of future members collectively, a lot of room wou 
available to accomodate individual preferences. It would, 
though upset the position and the preferences, of smal 
unit i.e. the family. The learner, especially, the younger 
one, is too inexperienced te decide for himself. Some 

guidance by the experienced and perceptive adults is 

,, . „ ire the large set of experiences 

necessary. Equally important are the raxg 

to which the children must be exposed. We are all too 

familiar with the young child's desire to become a postman, 

a traffic policeman or a bus driver as these are the people 

(roles) he notices in the early years of his life. Avenues 

to future learning and coping up with life in the fast 

changing world have to be ensured. Within an arranged 

environment the child needs to be given wide freedom 

Of choice. The learning environment need to be 

continuously rearranged under the watchful care of percepti 


adults. 
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The adults who have the responsibility of discovering 
children’s interests and guiding their learning are the 
parents' and the teacher^. At .present, in our country, a 

i 1 i 

majority of parents, given their -education, experiences 
as children and present struggle for existence are-not ih 
a position to help. The teachers 'are a little better 
than the parents. They have «nmQ_,undejHs-tandihg of the 

(t , ' 

growth,of the young and appreciation of provision of 
stimuli for optimum growth but it not amphaaiSed as..mucfc... 

i | ( - * 

in theit teacher education programme as 'methods' of 
teaching-various subjects. Moreover* they lack facilities 
of'3paoe and materials to help children explorelearn*.. 

The system of examinations and finally the external 

,/ 

.examinations curb any insight and enthusiasm as the 

r. 

teachers may have for optimum growth of the children'. 
Because of the scar.cny oi jobs and their clos-e link wixh 
certificates earned through external examinations, the 
-parents put pressure on the schools to manage high achieve¬ 
ment rather than education. 

What then is the fate of child-eentred education in 
Indian Schools’ ? The parents are not interestedj the 

t 

teachers are not educated to facilitate it. The schools 
do not have the facilities to provide it and the society 

r 

does not provide opportunities for growth that it cannot 
comprehened within known parameters of success. 
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Title of the paper: Developing instructional strategies to reduce 

cases of non-enrolled, non-attending and drop¬ 
out children and to make education more 
meaningful* 


Dr*Saroj Srivastava 


It is Essential that the citizens of India must attain 
some minimum standard of education if India wants to develop 
politically, socially and economically. Realising the importance 
of education for the development of the country the framers of the 
Indian constitution have made it obligatory on the part of the 
states/centre to provide free, compulsory and universal education 
upto the age of 14 within a period of ten years after its adoption 
in 1950. 


From the available statistics, it seems that we are still 
far from the goal o„ providing free compulsory and universal 
education to all children in the age group of 6—14 years. Even 
the efforts to cover thfe children in the age group of 6-11 years 
have not met with s efficient success. In order to quantify 
exact position in Punjab with special reference to Freczepur a 
survey with the financial assistance of Planning Commission, Govt, 
of India was taken up as a pilot study because the story is almost 
same everywhere with minor variations. 

Cri sis Po ints: , 

Having discussed the causes of non-enrolled, non-attending 
I and drop-out children the question arises what are the crisis points 
through which o'ne can analyse the problem for finding the probable 


solutions:- 
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a ) Lack of awareness ‘on the part of the patents about 
the importance and utility of education in ohe's life, 

b) Socio-economic statue of the parents is- another -crisis 

i 

point as it has been, found that parents'having low 
income, illiterate and having skilled jobs have un¬ 
toward attitude towards the education of the children. 

c) Education needs to be related to the real-life situations, 

^ ..Immediate Utility cannot he foreseen hy the parents...far..the 
formal education system# 

• -d)... Uncongenial atmosphere of the school such as unsympathetic 

attitude of tdaCh&MU rigid 6urricuium t sA*r©otyp&d -teach*-" ~ 
ing, create apathy jm.ort*j among- children-for- education t 
—..^Education.is. not related to employment, 
f) Education, creates elitist mentality, 

-Creating awareness , 

The investigation revealed that the-criais- has- • 
emerged, mainly because of the lack of awareness on the part of-'ifte' 
parents with regard to utility of education, Crisis of awareness 
is created because of the lack of communication-. Parents do not 
find themselves in a position to perceive things in right perspective 
and do not make dynamic adjustments with the fast changing society. 
Distant education, use of multi-media and television, video 
cassettes, film, filmstrips, radio, tape-recorder,-posters, models, 
non-formal centres of education, adult centres can prove to be 
powerful source of re-educating the community in this regards. 
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In fact awareness and adjustment go together, when an individual 
is conscious of the need of some knowledge or ' wisdom, he/she 
automatically develops a favourable attitude towards learning and 
netting himself adjusted to changed environment. This awareness 
and adjustment are required at all the four levels, i.e., self, 
home, school and community. 


!°MJor _de.jreAaPim iSSKi 5 


---JS&1£ 

Harmony with 
self 


Harmony with 
home 


V 

Harmony with 
school 


1 


Harmony with 
community 


+ ' 

National outlook International 

understanding 


Establishment of relationship 

\j/ ' sj/ *' 'X* s l/‘ 

Human beings Animal Kingdom . Vegetable Kingdom Physicr 

Kingdom 


Right perception of relationship at all levels is sino 
qua non of making instructional strategies more meaningful. A 

f 

new ethics need to be evolved to educate children in right 
perspective. 



Title of the papers Education for Life 


Mrs « I ax a t-i-Lx ouy 

If in the years since Independence, education has 
not been child-centred, one might ask, on what was it centred ? 
Satisfying parents may be one answer or perhaps satisfying 
teachers or policy makers with a vision of an utopian India 
is another. But it is children who have xo be educated,' 
and the child's potential realised. In 1986 a New Policy 
of Education was drafted. There was the old one of 1968 
in which the very first clause stated that the objective 
of education is "to promote national progress, a sense of 
common citizenship and culture and strengthening national 
integration" . 

Now there is a stress on equally. Equality as we 
well know, is simoly absent in the value systems of a 
caste structured society like ours 

One of the greatest losses to the country has been 
the lowered status of the village teacher, in ancient times 
the teacher was a revered figure in a community, and 
learning was respected. 

While it is easy enough to spell out the steps needed 
to make education either child-centred or a means of 
promoting the urgent disciplines needed to create high 
calibre manpower resources in the country, the major hurdle 
we face is the teacher. 
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Child-oriented education means one in which the teacher 
doesn't "teach" so much as stimulate the child's mind by 
new methods of teaching. However, there are two blocks to 
this in both parents and teachers. The'average parent looks 
upon education as prepcoration for a job. Hence, the demand 
that numbers and reading be imparted even to children in 
nursery schools and balwadis. The pressure on the child at 
home is to work hard and pass examinations. As for the 
teacher, it is easier to do something by rote than to 
innovate stimulating learning processes. The "madrassa" 
style intoning of meaningless sentences also has the 
sanction of our age-old habit of sitting at the feet of 
the guru. 

Most children respond more energetically to action 
programmes than to learning ones. We talk incessantly 
about the work ethic, but it does not exist in our cultural 
system. Hence physical work is relegated to lower castes, 
women and children in the labour force, creating an 
automatic denigration of physical work. This may well 
explain why compulsory primary education has not been 
achieved since Independence; why poverty continues where 
it always existed and drop-outs make a mockery of the 
huge financial investment made by the State in education. 
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Education today must have three essential components 

i ' 

introduced into the system with a ruthless thoroughness if 
we are to hhve a nation of worth-while productive citizens, 
and not a chaotic, unliveable state. 

The first is disciplined The second is concer n for 
others , the third cultivrating the habit of 'working with op e^s 
ha ndl e. These three elements will function if they are 
HA B ITS j They will not happen unless from early childhood 
it does not become an integral part of personality. 

Every school in the district'could have a small 
laboratory for water testing as a service to the community. 
Childreh can be involved in such work alongwith brick 
lining drains in a village and improved sanitation around 
tanks and wells. Such action programmes involving schools 
could also make a school a community center after school 
hours, with well thought out programmes and a TV set for 
which the children could be mad^ responsible. It could 
supply a much-needed social centre in our caste layered, 
exclusive villages* The TV set and the phenomenon of the 
’ Ramayana’ shows that this media can bridge differences, and 
bring people together. We cannot create unity by quoting 
Gandhiji or the Gurus. Preaching must not be a part of 
education to impart moral values. 



Let us start by assessing the homo environment of 

i 

the average, childi In the disparate layers of family life 
in towns and citiesj the focus is generally on status of 
the male, duties of the female, sacrifice as a noble 
objective, religious observation ns duty, as well as a 
desirable norm. 

What then ls the role model for the average child 
brought up for the most part with patterned ambivalence ? 

I 

With indulgence in the early years, especially of the male 
child, habits of cleanliness, good manners and care of 
others is neglected. 
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Title of the papers Education for the socially, deprived and 

so ci e 11 / iat .d.i capoed - children« 

Prof -t*E. Shanraugam 

The socially depri\ed form about 1? percent and 
.socially handicapped about 1 percent of. the-population-of 
___Lndia^. problem of education of children from these classes-'' 
of .people bristles with difficulties. But they are not 

_. \ursu.i_mrun-tabl , --i Two enrolment of these children-in—-cls-ss-*" 

1 j s proportionate to thoit population/ but the dropout 
- rate- after class V is fairly high. 

In this paper the nature of the socially deprived-and* K - 
socially, hand!cappod section of the population is explained. 
Applying Piaget’s Stimulus deprivation theory and Hebb and 
Hent’s Principle of Incongruity-- dissonance, how the environment 
of these cf people cause deficits in cognitive, 

emotional and motivational a e pec-o -f ’"hese children, is 

■'m h *' ' , m t f , 

explained.' Several suggestions for overcoming the deficits 
mentioned above and for development ,1 cognitive, emotional 

\ ' " r , ( 

and motivational aspects are made. In this regard the 
importance, of compensatory education in the same school set 
up, structuring the syllabi with bias towards certain 
vocations and setting up hobby centres on the model of 
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Title of the papers child Centred Educations Is It Feasible? 


Dr.T.N.Dhar 

ChiId-centred education must be organised in relation 
to the uniqueness of each individual. child-and hi.s/Vn—dls tin et 
developmental needs. No education system would find it possible 
to do so- Even .the cafetaria approach to the provision of 
instructional --activities,, -characteristics-c£~somc^-countrie-s"w.ith 
plentiful resources does not take care of individual differences- 
Child-centred education is not only a question of the lack of 
resources. More important is the difficulty to design specific 
programmes to meet the specific needs of individual phildren- 

In the Indian context, even a modest programme of 
education which can take care of the needs of distinct groups, 
much less of an individual child, is not feasible. Even for 
the so-called "average" child which is the concern of the school * 
the education system finds it difficult to organise a meaningful 
and relevant programme. Many constraints operate. 

Child-centred education requires a high degree of 

I 

flexibility in content and format of education. Perhaps the more 
important dimension is the preparation of a teacher to cope with 
almost an "anarchic" situation here there is no prescription of 
educational tasks. 
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Instead of talking of child-centred education, it tight 
be worth-while to consider the implementation of a falrly 

largesized pilofprbject for the provision of education relevant 
to the needs of a distinct group/comminity. It is also contended 
that even with such a pilot Project, it would be difficult to be 
certain whether relevant education has been provided.. 
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Title of the paperi Child Centred Education - A Journalist's 

Point of View 


Sri T.Rajagopalan 

All education in the formal sense and in the early 
years of a person's life must necessarily be child centred* 

This implied that the needs ,of the child must be taken care 
of-need in the broadest connotation including the psychological, 
emotional* physical -and health. For a r full development of 
the child, no doubt, the home r provides the baa© and subctcrnce- 
The home environment* shapes the way the child will grow ~ this 
applies with greater force to the intellectual than to the 
physical growth. The .school years further .add. strength to 
this foundation and only in the later years of schooling and 

i j 

higher education the edifice is-made possible-. 

As a journalist I have been struck by the amazing 
variety of educational systems the country has. This is 

I 

rivalled only by the astonishing variations in the educational 
standards obtaining at different places in the country. While 
a dull uniformity leads to monotony, a wide divergence is 
equally bad - it spells Chaos, The way a child is. treated at 
home and in the school deserves special attention and here 
also one finds , an assortment of situations. 

Why should not our schools provide a counselling service 
to the pupils ? Even if it is on an informal plane, this 
facility will make the pupils feel that they belong to the 
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society and to nation. Often, comes acioss instances wher.-; 

a child's preferences aio t .ignored, Even while a pupil 

mg 

has to make a choice about tak/ up or Is or science subjects 
counselling and guidance are not available. The children have 
to bank’ upon the advice given by a variety of ill-informed 
people invariably. 

What makes the situation indeed pathetic* is the paucity 
of dedicated teachers who can make their pupils turn to'.them 
for advice.One factor which militates against individual 
attention to pupils is the enormous growth in the student 
population in the country and the, heavily overcrowded class¬ 
rooms everywhere. 'But there must be a way out - some system of 
assigning pupils to selected teachers who have a concern for 
the young scholars 

In many places, periodical communications to the parents 
guardians, euphemistically called 1 Progress Reports', are 
pracuiduily'dispensed with while the progress reports "used to 
attract derisive comments from some teachers,' parents at least 
got-to know how their wards fared in the scholastic sphere. 

Even in the schools where the practice continues, progress 
reports have changed in their format With grades instead of 
marks figuring against'the several subjects.’ 

It is in the realm of physical education that the child 

’ V |k I I 

is left high, and dry* Often, the physical instructors have 

t 
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oatience to identify, the- talenW ■Puoil^and 
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de «d.o Jar tkat if drop-»ut«. 
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fre^, -i. 

school .aoatic* time to suit th, 
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This t*rUg« M t0 ihe 1 , the 

1 4 rmd oraanised work places, the■ 

children work in factories tackle 

law tan intervene. Hew effectively the government 
ch Ud labour at home or farm is a moot guestion. 

The except of punishment of P»PU. *« thsiI 
has also undergone a change. A remarkable Purees -■ 

thl , area can be noticed even by a 
iast few years In hi ^ ^ ln tM diet™ 'Spare 

observer, aone are t ^ Verity ? * eohools 

the rod:and spoil the *hlld the 

a , achera used to oubsetibe. The emotional 
and teachers used » ft¥ »oral punishment 

attention nowdadays and corpor 
children xa ge se(J A. good blending of tact, 

1S "** “ ln deaUng with intractable and 
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Two schools of thought have been trying "to grapple. 

with the issue relating to tlig study load on school pupil^ 

T^dn/'s children ,$re very intelligent and they cbuld well' 

manage the syllabi even if it is of high standard,, according 

to one school. This berieves that th&- children must be given 

an overdose of academic work so that their mental processes 

♦ 

become fully geared to tackle any intellectual problem. 


The other school contends that children upto the age - 
of 14 must be left with more free time,so that enough attention 

•4 • 

to leisure time activities .(sports, games,-, hobbies etc.) ■ 
could be devoted. This is 'sound psychology and* a reduction 
in the study load is necessapy,.this school believes. Here 
also, a suitable mix of academic load and recreation must be 

i 

ensured if there is to be .a balanced development of the childk 
This is a vital part of the agenda for child centred education. 
Ultimately, it is the full blossoming of -the 'talents a child 
possesses that will make available to the nation an’ ideal 

\y 

citizen. 

, - i' , b n 

• ' > i 

What is the place of home work at different stages of' 
education? This is a matter of great importance since many*- 
parents are affected.. Often it is the parents who have to ’ 
cope with the home work of their .children with -not tpo pleasant 
results. The thinking in some advanced countries is against 

t 

giving too much home work for children. 



Another crucial matter for consideration is the 
of modern technology in education - While Auction-! t< ^ 

(eW ) has admittedly made impressive,s-.rides in other part. 

the world, India is yetto mate ETV - integral part, of 

1 ct\; -it- healthy for a '-.him 

education. How much exposure to ET . 

A pragmatic approach ilfor i* this matter ,s ; jp, • - 

, Kith’ all-this talk about paucity of funds, ETV can not 

• ‘ . and for a few more 'years at , 

obviously reach many rural areas 

least, must be confined.to, the urban spools. us, J, 

, which will be immediately affected,y 

school population *hic ,. • < - _ tnn0<a j ! i japl ^ 

tM < fi eld will be smalls Bvirmaking- — 
developments in, this, .f. , , . . nee ds ' 

in ETV for directly administering to ... • • 

- -in .ETV >, , ’ n-rnress. Only this w'&y*. when 

•f rhildren mus^ bd, an ongoing, P , , ,!t 

* ““ ' 1 •--- 
i, put across effectively and tn„ 

benefit the, nation. 


“v > r 


i -i rhildren rnbst, get 

Living in .this computer era, allchUd. 

' fHing about the machines and how to operate them. 

“ T meracy -d studies in schools (CLASS) as a pro 3 eot 

tart in the country Over 2000^schools 
has made a go d , • r 4 n ;Wis, task. 

' t 4 oil over the land have been engaged; in *> , 

distributed a , ; " - ^ schools must engage 

" How to take; this programme to many ■ , „ ,, 

the attention of the planners, r , , 
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Xl^le pf the paper-. .Gestalt Development--^ Gifted Children 

Miss Usha John 

As life becomes increasingly complex the role 
of the creative mind looms larger than evefc before in 
science, business, industry as veil as the creative arts 
and child domains. Educationists all over the world are 
increasingly concerned whether current methods of teaching, 
testing and examining at school and college and at 
university levels may not unduly favour the conformist 
mentality and discourage spontaneous independent thought 
among those students who might make future original 
contributions to the creative arts, science and technology, - 
Therefore It should be increasingly realised at. all levels 
of society that giving a better deal for the gifted child is - 
not only in his interests but in the best interestsof the 
society and the nation, The overall'development of a gifted 
child is closely associated with positive -gestalt and 
global educational environment.' Parents and teachers'can 
make a significant 1 contribution to gifted children's 

t 

creativity and personality development. The 'school as an 
institution should therefore cater to the development of 

-1 * 1 ” > ‘ Jri 

1 I , 1 , 

gifted children.. .But how many parents and schools in India nave 
promoted their individual development of kn-oviedge, 
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sk i Us and attitudes conducive to .the equalisation of 
his/her potentialities to the fullest 1 

Ir . a developing country Like India where there^ 
axe not mn, psychologists' - where the -Jonty of parents 
are illiterate and the' minority though educated are guide 
hy the materialistic norms of success, prestige and 
affluence, pnd where teaching is one of the poorest paid■ 
professions -- the option of the .gifted child becomes _ . 

in<r to enable - ’teachers to put forth the r . 
douhly challenging.^ I- enabl ^ 

nest efforts there should be more teachers ' 

Uniting national programs with the latest interna on 

trends'Which, ate relevant to the conditions-prevalent 

‘ ' t 1 - I , ' 

in India . . , r 

’’ * . . mere is a vast reservoir of .talent spread ^U^er 

... m .»"<*“• •< f 

. very little is done • 

system do not allow it to flourish. 3 ■ . 

, ate theprocess of initiative and 
by schools to accelerate tne.pi^ , _ 

enterprise - the spirit of adventure and scientific, 1 
enquiry.' Due to overcrowding in classes very liUie can e 
done by teachers to explore, the'students' environments^ 
their world s'which could lead to better rapport and 'friend 

communication that are so essential for the . fPe,session 

' of „ew thought processes and discoveries 
meaningful, relevant and helpful to the students tU . 
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knowledge they acquire from some badly written and often 
boring textbooks* parents have always been inclined to 
regard those children who do well in their exams and those 
who do not are penalised and -*'ide to feel utter failures. 

The conventional methods of education adopted by schools 
are hostile to creativity and teachers tend to dislike 
’high creatives* and do not have'the time or inclination 

t 

to explore or discuss their world of new ideas and prefer 

i 

teaching the more docile high I.Qs. 

Consequently, examination papers in this country are 
basically designed to test information and recall of vast 
amounts of information that does not convey anything meaning¬ 
ful. Few teachers and parents realise that gifted children's 
capabilities and creativity can be increased by their right 
a Hit', be. liny parents are of the view that students who 
obtain high marks in the subjects in which they are examined 
are gifted and ere i»ive. But tue i'aco is that if we were 
to identify children as gifted on the basis of the brilliant 
success in scholastic tests we would eliminate seventy per 
cent of the most creative and talented children.. 

Guided by the materialistic norms of success, prestige, 
affluence and power most parents tend to impose their 
decisions regarding careers on their gifted and creative 
children, little realising the disastrous effects of such 
decisions. 
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Title of the papert, 
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"Child Centred Education - Role 
of Psychological Testingi 
nnH Counsell^ina 


Guidance. 


t, • 


Dr,V<K.Jain 


The author discusses the importance of psychological 
testing, guidance and counselling for the benefit of a 
child. It is possible to give a child jiroper guidance in 


the areas of academic achievement, personality development 
and social adjustment only when we know the 'gestalt' 
profile of a child, because each child differs from the 
other in hi*' global potentials. Reasonable help from 
standardised psychological and academic tests can be taken 
in determining intellectual and personality qualities of children 


as a pre-requisite for guidance, and counselling programme. 

Some of the' useful tests are RPM, DAT, Bhatia Battery, SAT, 
TMI, TAT etc, After proper testing and reporting, Educational 
Vocational, Career and Personal guidance programmes can 
be arranged fox longitudinal development. A number of 
institutions and Guidance Bureaus need to be opened in 


different harts of the country to provide scientific guidance 
1 ‘ choose 

and counselling to children so that they fcnay/educational 


and vocational careers as per their capabilities and 
this will lead to better adjustment in life. 
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Title's of the papers Child-centred education: 

Environmental approach- 


• Sri 2. S*-Cbhikarc 

The' i en -oe- 

to-the--edu<>ati-onists to-dp..loud thinking for finding new 

--apprf^a-d-ieo-dri-edacaripn—by , '’hria.cria>d'Trhe-<>hild i.-n~ the-—- 

centre of all activities and shifting the emphasis. from 

teaching to learning- -"Envirorm^rnfcal^approaeh is one of—- 

^he-apprv^ involves a child in activities-that 

are based—upon- hin-v>Pservajd^cHn-ajrKlJ.nve-s'ti.gattion-.af the- 

f ami liar surroundings. 

' 

The consef tetion soceity has given the following 

abid-^pfya-s-of-et ntLrr>raTiientab~e-duce^ ’ 

stage * , *, ' •>' •" 

fa) provides assistance to acquire and progfessiT 
develop basic skills and concepts 

t 1 * i 'V. 

(b) provides a source and stimulus for' creative work; 

(c) provides opportunities for making discoveries 
at first hand* 

Further/ it should lead to the development of an 
awareness., .of-personal.. environmental., re sponsibi li ties* 
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The 'Young People' and the 'Environmental Grouo' 
has suggested that all things within sight/ and reach 
is the environment of the child* The child has strong 

♦ 

drive to explore and he should be encouraged to become 
inVdlVed in the hnvi ronmental observation and exploration 

i 

with the help of all senses *• sight/ sound, touch taste 
and smell. 

At this stage, the child starts to mix socially and 
develop attitudes through his experiences of acceptance, 
approval or disapproval by others* Thus, the foundations 
of his concern for the COJmman ity anc j a sensitive caring 
outlook towards all living things can be laid. 

For ,the development of language, vocabulary and 
conversation new words, and phrases which can be understood and 
used by the child should bo introduced while exploring 
and describing environment. 

Some of the important skills that are expected to 
be developed in an environmental studies programme have 
been discussed in this paper. These ares 

(i) Languages It is an important means of communication 

and is used by a child in three ways viz*, oral 
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discussio-n (accounts--of j oume-ys-,-..people- he mee loj- 

tbings he se,es. actual writings, (written 

accounts of journeys, b'tt r r writing, fete.) \ 

/ ' 

and creative writing (imaginative writing 
a r-oc tiort v to excitiug_an<5-stunulatin-g-evetvts)-»'—'- 

''t'ii) —..Jdatbematicss It is regarded as one of the tools 
through- which- accurate- -observation anaLysi s- and 
interpretation may be undertaken. 

( m V —M-appin-o;—The-child^learn-s the use of title* key 
_ direction etc. which are essential for a map. 

V L* _Experimentation s Aceur e-te-obse rv'atioru-^rocordin g*. 

cLaasification, interpretation and generalisation 
are essential for any scientific investigation. 

( v) Drawing* modelling and pictorial representationss 

direct experience of form* colour; texture and 

"'iip 

movement of the world around the child may evoke 
a desire to express his reactions in pictorial 
forms. 

(vi) Questionnaire and Interview; The child prepares 

his own simple questionnaire and interview schedules 
to collect information about the environment* 



Ail these skills are inter-conhedted. and therefore 
any individual skill cannot be developed in isolation. 

The re fore , to make the process of education 
interesting, meaningful and relevant environmental approach 
has been emphasized especially at the elementary stage. 




